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‘The ‘Baking -Yndustry in Memphis 


N Memphis, Tenn., a city of nearly 250,000 

population, the commercial baking industry 

has enjoyed a satisfactory and consistent de- 

velopment in recent years, just as it has in 

nearly all other cities, including those in the 
South. While it has not reached the magnitude in 
Memphis that it has in many other large centers, it has 
kept pace with the average growth of the industry in 
southern territory. 

Although bakers and others state that business has 
been quiet in Memphis during the greater part of the 
year, this does not mean that the industry is slipping, 
or not progressing, for it surely is doing the latter. 
Various conditions have caused a temporary lull, but 
it is expected that this is only for the moment, and 
it is practically a certainty that commercial baking in 
Memphis will continue to advance with the develop- 
ment taking place in other southern cities. 

Primarily, Memphis is a wholesale bakers’ market, 
and not one where retailers are a highly important 
factor—as, for instance, they are in St. Louis. The 
large wholesale plants are not numerous, but they are 
modern, efficiently operated, and do a good business. 
This is of no particular aid to the city as a flour mar- 
ket, as the two largest companies, the Memphis Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., and the Winkleman Baking Co., are 
members of consolidations for which the buying is 
done elsewhere. The former company is a part of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, and the latter of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation. 

However, there are other wholesale baking com- 
panies in Memphis which afford a buying outlet for a 
fair volume of flour. Two of the more prominent of 
these are Schneider’s Modern Bakery, and F. G. 
Schneider. 

While numerically there may not be as many whole- 
sale bakeries in Memphis as are operating in other 
cities of a similar population, nevertheless competition 
among them is as keen as will be found anywhere, 
and various methods have been adopted by different 
companies to meet this situation. One of the largest 
wholesalers has reduced its line of products to a point 
where it is baking practically nothing but two standard 
size loaves of bread which have been found to be the 
most popular with consumers. Through this stand- 
ardization of output greater simplification in operation 
has been attained, with a consequent reduction in 
operating costs. This bakery caters exclusively to the 
retail grocery trade, and it is understood that this 
method of conducting its business has been successful 
and profitable. 


Hotel, Restawrant and Sandwich Trade 


NOTHER prominent Memphis wholesale baking 

company, one which has gained a highly satisfac- 
tory success in business, confines its sales efforts to 
the restaurant, hotel and sandwich trade. Providing 
only high quality products and service, this bakery 
has been able to obtain a large part of the class of 
trade that demands them. Formerly it did a general 
Wholesaling business, catering to the retail grocery 
trade as well as others, but the manager of the com- 
pany recently told the writer that 10 years ago he saw 
the handwriting of the chain store competition on the 
wall, and therefore had directed his business toward 
channels which would be as free from it as possible. 
” Although not many bakers in each city can seek 
is class of business exclusively, on account of its 
imited volume, this baker has shown that where it is 
rps to obtain a commanding share of the hotel 
nd restaurant business of a market, the baker has 
& good, steady business, and one free from the inroads 


of chain stores, which have come to be such a big 
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competitor for wholesale bakers who center their ef- 
forts upon the retail grocery trade. 

Wholesale bakers of Memphis, as in all other cities, 
are confronted with many problems of merchandising 
and competition, but, through adopting those means 
best suited to their market, they are making progress, 
and there is every reason to believe they will continue 
to develop. 

As previously stated, Memphis is not an outstand- 
ing retail bakers’ market. There are approximately 
50 retailers in the city, but the majority of them are 
doing only a small business, and it is questionable if 
many of them are making much money. A few promi- 
nent retail shops are doing an excellent business, but 
they are in the minority. 


Retailers on the Main Streets 


DUE to buying habits of the Memphis women, many 

of whom seem to use automobiles for shopping to 
a greater extent than in other places, retailers who 
are doing the best business are located on main arteries 
of traffic. They offer a diversified line of products, 
most of them of a high quality, for which they obtain 
an equitable price. Such retailers as these charge 
12@l15c for a double loaf of bread, and proportionate 
prices for other products. 

In order to escape the competition of chain stores 
and the large wholesale bread bakers as much as pos- 
sible, the retail bakers of Memphis have found it 
advisable to center their efforts upon the production 
of cakes and other sweet goods. This is not true of 
Memphis alone, but retailers everywhere are following 
the practice of featuring bakery products other than 
bread. Some of the Memphis retail bakers are buying 
the bread they must have for their trade, as they 
assert they can buy it cheaper than they can make it 
in the limited quantities in which it is sold in their 
stores. 

As a class, the retail bakers of the city buy their 
flour in small lots from local jobbers, or from mills 
which maintain warehouse stocks in the city. Inci- 
dentally, there are a number of mills doing this, and 
it seems to be by far the best way for them to obtain 
the retailers’ business. Memphis differs from many 
other markets in this respect. Five barrels is prob- 
ably an average order from a retailer, and the flour 
is generally delivered on credit. When this supply is 
used, another lot is ordered, and when it is delivered, 
payment for the previous lot is made. 

The whole retail baking situation in Memphis may 
be summed up by saying that, other than for cakes 
and pastries, this phase of the city’s baking industry is 
not of major importance. 

While the competition of the chain stores is prob- 
ably as keen in Memphis as in any other city in the 
country, it is to the credit of all concerned that the 
market is comparatively free from price wars and 
other disastrous practices. It is true that the chain 
stores are underselling their independent retail grocery 
and bakery competitors by from one to two cents a 
loaf, but this does not appear to be an insurmountable 
obstacle in itself, and little complaint is heard from 
that market regarding price wars. 
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Two chain store systems own and operate their own 
bakeries in Memphis, the Piggly Wiggly company and 
the Clarence Saunders Corporation. The former op- 
erates 65 stores in the city, and does a. very large 
bread business. Another chain system, Mr. Bowers’ 
Stores, Inc., operates 26, and although it does not 
have its own bakery, it is said to sell a fair-sized 
volume of bread. 

At the time this article was written the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. had just bought the Memphis 
Piggly Wiggly stores, and held an option on the Mr. 
Bowers’ Stores, Inc., which, with its exercise, would 
mean that the chain store field would be limited to two 
corporations, the Kroger and Clarence Saunders insti- 
tutions. There are two or three other small chain 
systems in the city, but their total volume of bread 
business is comparatively small. The chain store sys- 
tems, however, as in nearly all other cities, are con- 
fining their efforts to the bread trade and leaving the 
cake and pastry business to the baking industry. 

One of the most encouraging features of the com- 
mercial baking industry in Memphis territory is its 
development in the interior towns. Bakers in the 
outlying places are improving the appearance of their 
stores, according to bakery supply men who are in . 
close touch with them, installing modern machinery 
and bettering the quality of their products. They 
realize that all of these steps must be taken if they 
are not to be put out of business by the large whole- 
sale bakers of Memphis, who are shipping into their 
territories by truck and train. 7 

Particular attention is being paid by these interior 
bakers to the development of their sweet goods trade, 
which, as is the case with the small city bakers, offers 
them a line of procedure not so directly in competition 
with the Memphis wholesalers, or those chain store 
systems which may be established in their communities. 
Many are featuring rolls, which they put up in pack- 
ages of six or a dozen, and which prove very popular. 


Competition in Interior Communities 


ATURALLY, the competition of the Memphis 

wholesale bakers is felt in many interior commu- 
nities, for as good roads have been built and better 
shipping service made available, their shipping activi- 
ties have increased. However, even in those districts 
where the competition between the local and outside 
bakers is the most severe, it is said that prices are 
being held well in line by both factions. 

As a baking center, Memphis is not particularly 
different from many other southern cities. The in- 
dustry is growing, despite the fact that business has 
been quiet for several months. It is primarily a 
wholesale bakers’ market, although retailers who have 
advantageous locations on the main arteries of auto- 
mobile traffic, and make quality products, are enjoy- 
ing a satisfactory business. : 

The chain grocery stores are offering strong com- 
petition, but both wholesale and retail bakers are ad- 
justing their businesses accordingly, and the market 
is comparatively free from price wars. Probably the 
greatest development of commercial baking in the 
Memphis district recently has occurred in the outlying 
towns. This has been achieved in spite of, or per- 
haps because of, the trucking and shipping competition 
of the city wholesale bakers. But here, too, compe- 
tition has not been permitted to break down prices 
to a ruinous level. 

Although the baking capacity of Memphis and its 
surrounding territory is ample for its requirements 
at this time, there is every reason to anticipate the 
further growth and development of the industry in 
that territory in the future. 
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these last few years. But mostly they 

have stuck to some particular mania, or 

cried out loudly of some particular gastro- 

nomic aversion. In the main they have 
been, so to speak, fad specialists, singling out some 
special field, such as the starches, the proteins, the 
vitamins, et cetera, ad absurdum. It has remained 
for the present moment to produce a genuine general 
practitioner of food faddism, a super food crank assert- 
ing dominion over all alimentary substances and passing 
judgment upon all and sundry nutritional notions and 
dietetic crack pots. Such an emperor in the realm of 
food, in fact, is the dictatorial Dr. Clarence W. Lieb, 
M. A., M. D., who now lays down the law, not only 
upon all foods but upon all food faddists. Each 
and sundry are given short and summary hearing 
and devastating judgment. The net result of all this 
labor in the gastronomic vineyard is transported into 
a volume published currently by the John Day Co. 
under the snappy popular title, “Eat, Drink and Be 
Healthy.” 

All would doubtless be well if Dr. Lieb had only 
contented himself with knocking down and de- 
cently burying the nutritional superstitions and 
chicaneries that have so sadly plagued the modern 
world. But the trouble is that, with regal as- 
sumption of authority, he has set up in place of 
every squad or platoon of minor food cranks a 
new captain of crankery more colossal than all 
the slaughtered health warriors put together. No 
sooner does one grinning idol in the temple of 
nutritional fancies bite the dust than another 
loftier one arises. 


The Idea, at Least, Is Excellent 


PD SCOUNTING this demerit,—which is a criti- 
cal one,—the author’s adventure into dietetic 
book making has much to recommend it. The 
preface writer, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, of New 
York City, thus commends Dr. Lieb: “But now 
we have a writer with all these (the necessary) 
cool, sterling merits in a generous measure, who 
has also the most appropriate gift of tongues and 
reveals to us the facts, follies and failures of food 
as frankly and attractively as a beauty parade. 

. . We have a host of hard thinking eaters who 
would select our food for us. A crowd of dietetic 
enthusiasts point out the road to beauty, health 
and powerful manhood through groves of spinach 
and fields of bran pastured by the most highly 
cultured psychoanalyzed cows. . . . The easiest 
way to become a prophet of diet (or anything 
else) has always been to announce some extreme 
and novel theory which will satisfy all human 
desires. Nine tenths of our information comes 
from people who have something to sell.” 

This not only gets Dr. Lieb off to a good start, 
but it admirably sketches his excellent opportunity. 
Dr. Lieb still further outlines his hopeful mission 
when he says in his preface: “Being a reasoning 
animal, if not a reasonable one, man is certainly 
capable of learning what is good for him. Yet the 
world of eaters today consists almost entirely of two 
classes: (a) those who have never learned what is 
good for them, and (b) those who have taken some 
trouble to learn the wrong things. The first class 
is suffering from a lack of facts. The second class 
is suffering from too much fad and fallacy. 

“While overeating is the cause of a large propor- 
tion of all human misery, the various diet fads are 
beginning to run it a close race. . . Eating bran 
regularly, except after examination and advice by 
your physician, may be a serious mistake. Drastic 
dieting to achieve slenderness is increasing the crop of 
neurasthenics. 

“There are numerous excellent textbooks on the 
subject of dietetics, but most of them are either tech- 
nically written or include much material not to the 
patients’ special interests. Other books have been writ- 
ten which, although they have literary interest, are 
merely the prejudiced ideas of food faddists. The 
trouble with these reformers who are disturbing the 
dietetic peace is that they mistake their fleeting fads 
for fixed facts. So many are prone to advocate a 
system of eating based on their own gastronomic 
shortcomings or gustatory preferences. The dissem- 
ination of such information has great potentiality for 
harm, for what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Climate, age, sex, habits and nutritional status 
are all variables which determine the kind, quality and 
quantity of food required by an individual.” 

This promises well. Unhappily, it promises too 


much. For, as has been intimated, Dr. Lieb falls at 
times, in the course of his devastating progress through 
food faddism, into precisely the faddist errors of dic- 
tatorial prescription that he aims to destroy. For 
example, turn to Dr. Lieb’s chapter on bread. In 
his preface he has justly cried out against the bran 
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OOD cranks there have been in plenty, 


cult. Later he devotes an entire chapter to this sub- 
ject. He says: 

“One of the worst of dietetic fallacies is the wide- 
spread belief that bran is a health food. Bran has prob- 
ably done as much harm as good. Only about one third 
of it is digested. It is irritating to the stomach and 
intestines, and is particularly bad in colitis, ulcer and 
superacidity. Perhaps the blatant commercial adver- 
tising of this product has done more to injure its 
reputation in the eyes of the physician than has its 
intrinsic potentiality for harm. Any product recom- 
mended as a cure-all deserves the eye of suspicion. 

“In the intestine, bran may act either as a Dr. 
Jekyll or a Mr. Hyde. Everything depends upon the 
physical state of the intestine. Self-diagnosis and bran 
medication may lead to gross intestinal damage. A 
colon which is simply lazy and only habitually sluggish 
is undoubtedly benefited by bran. But such a colon 
should first be given a chance with the less drastic 


weapons of colonic defense, namely, high residue foods. 

“Bran has very little nutritional merit other than 
its bulk. If one continues eating sweet, starchy and 
concentrated foods and simply adds bran to titillate 





PROF IED 
A WARNING FOR THE DIETITIAN 


HE word of caution spoken recently before the Institute of 

Chemistry of the American Chemical Society by Dr. C. 
Robert Moulton, of Chicago, is as pertinent to the super food 
faddist as to his lesser brethren: “Knowledge of things scientific 
plus a vigorous campaign have almost driven the old patent 
medicine man out of business. . . . At the same time the mar- 
velous new knowledge of foods and nutrition had offered him 
a new field for conquests. As a result we have some strange 
and wonderful things told us about the harmfulness of certain 
food combinations, about the superiority of all foods as fur- 
nished by nature, about the danger from cooked foods, about the 
harmfulness of animal foods, about the bogey of acidosis, about 
the esthetic virtues of the nut and fruit diet, and about many 
other food fads too numerous to mention. 

“There is some truth behind some of the food fads, but 
there is more fiction. The chemist has an obligation to perform 
in seeing that the public, or those who educate the public, 
are correctly informed. But he should not make the mistake 
of being too technical or of giving the layman too many details. 
He should avoid setting himself up as an authority in nutrition 
simply because he knows the language. He should be cautious 
and humble, and not let the few experiments of his laboratory 
set at naught the long experience of mankind with diet. He 
should get the truth, carefully interpret it, and then pass it on 
to the public. He should fight the food fad.” 


Or 1OWLD 





and irritate the colon by its mechanical properties, 
general nutrition will suffer for lack of sufficient vita- 
mins which are supplied by green vegetables, and the 
last state of the bowel will eventually be worse than 
the first. 

“The amount of energy necessary to propel an over- 
large meal or one with an excessive amount of re- 
siduum through the tortuous digestive labyrinth within 
man is tremendous. A large proportion of our ‘con- 
stipated bipeds’ and food faddists who are consuming 
inordinate amounts of cellulose such as bran are not 
only suffering from malnutrition and peristaltic fa- 
tigue, but are laying the foundation for a career of 
gastrointestinal invalidism. 

“Bran should not be taken in cases of chronic 
gastritis, ulcer of the stomach or of the intestinal 
tract, for it may open up a healing ulcer. It should not 
be taken in severe malnutrition. It should not be taken 
in colitis, for it may cut away the protective mucus 
and mechanically irritate the intestinal wall and thus 
encourage bacterial infection of the mucous membrane. 

“Even where indicated, bran should not be taken 
on an empty stomach. It should be taken, not in one 
large daily dose, but at each meal. It is usually taken 
in too small amounts, one to two ounces being re- 
quired in the average case.” 


The Unfortunate Inconsistency 


But here is the unhappy inconsistency in Dr. Lieb’s 

scheme of things. Just preceding the chapter on 
bran is a chapter on bread in which he undoes all the 
good work done in the interest of sanity with respect 
to the nutritional values of wheat products. He says: 

“No doubt a great deal of harm has been done to 
the human race by the slogan that calls bread the 
‘staff of life, and by the prevalence over so many 
generations and in so many countries of the bread 
eating habit. Bread may be the staff of life, but it 
may also be the weapon of death. 

“Bread is starchy food. It is acid producing. 
Bread should not ordinarily be taken at the same 
meal with the animal proteins—meat, fish, eggs, fowl, 
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etc. Therefore it should not usually be eaten at din- 
ner. At breakfast, when eggs and bacon are served, 
genuine whole wheat, gluten or bran bread may be 
added. If there are no eggs, white bread or rolls may 
be served, but should be toasted. . 

“Overweight persons should avoid all bread, not 
only because it is starchy, but because it tempts them 
to use too much butter. A well-known authority on 
obesity says that 90 per cent of his patients grew too 
fat because they were immoderate in the consumption 
of bread. 

“White flour (bolted) is deficient in more dietary 
factors than any other single human food, with the 
exception of those marketed in pure form, such as 
fats, starches and sugar. It is not to be thought, how- 
ever, that bolted white flour is an unwholesome food, 
for when combined with other foods which meet the 
nutritional requirements of the body, it certainly has 
a place in the human dietary. As with all things, there 


is a right and a wrong way of using it. 


“The custom of placing bread and rolls on the 
table in hotels and restaurants is extremely deleterious 
People in this way are tempted to eat 
large quantities of bread; unconsciously, several 
rolls are eaten before one discovers it. Hotels do 
this for a purpose—to neutralize impatience on 
the part of their guests. The practice begun dur- 
ing the World War, and still continued in many 
restaurants, of making an extra charge for bread, 
raised a great outcry, but dietetically it was a 
great reform. 


The Whole Wheat Bread Habit 


W HOLE wheat bread is fast becoming the 

bread of choice among those interested in 
health preservation. When once the habit of eat- 
ing. whole wheat bread has been acquired, there 
develops a distaste for white bread. 

“Unfortunately, much of the whole wheat 
bread served is made with liberal amounts of 
white flour. 

“Graham bread is named after Sylvester Gra- 
ham, who advocated the use of whole wheat for 
both dietary and economic reasons. Graham flour 
is composed of the carefully ground, unbolted en- 
tire wheat kernel, and thus contains all the con- 
stituents of the wheat, the bran, the germ, the 
starch and the gluten. 

“*Entire wheat’ flour is made of wheat from 
which the greater part of the outer covering or 
bran has been removed. It contains the germ 
with its added fat and protein parts in addition 
to the starch, some of the bran and other flour 
ingredients. 

“Gluten flours are made by removing the starch 
components, and are advisable in diabetes and 
obesity. Much of the gluten bread served con- 

tains large percentages of flour. Thus adulterated, it 
is a dangerous food for diabetics. Bakeries or dining 
places should be heavily penalized for selling gluten 
bread containing white flour. 

“Whole wheat flour is an incomplete food, and 
must be supplemented. Eating whole wheat bread 
may become a dietary fad, and lead to trouble. Wheat 
is too low in calcium, phosphorus, iron, sodium and 
chlorine to support normal function. There are many 
ways of getting fooled by half truths. For instance, 
we are told that whole wheat bread is high in calcium. 
Now the calcium requirement of the body is 15 grains 
of the oxide per day. It would require nearly six 
pounds of whole wheat bread to make up this amount! 

“Again, consider the slight difference in caloric 
values: The average white bread contains 1,215 calories 
per pound; the average whole wheat bread contains 
1,140; difference, 75. Fat folks take notice. 

“Every family would be healthier if whole wheat 
products were substituted for white flour. A standard 
family bread should contain milk instead of water, at 
least a portion of whole wheat flour, inorganic salts, 
and water soluble vitamins. For growing children, 
raisin bread, especially that made with whole wheat, 
is excellent.” 

What food faddist has ever been so dictatorial on 
the subject of bread? Probably only that misguided 
soul who coined the phrase, “The Whiter Your Bread 
the Sooner You’re Dead.” Dr. Lieb speaks with pos!- 
tive authority. He speaks in the tone of one who 
utters the last word on the subject. He condemns 
other faddists, then in the same breath outdoes them 
all in his succinct and solemn chapters. 

Bran is dangerous. And yet, says Dr. Lieb in con- 
tradictory afterthought, “it is usually taken in to0 
small amounts.” Bran, per se, is fraught with peril 
to the human organism, says he, and yet it is highly 
recommended as a constituent of whole wheat bread. 
It would seem, then, from the doctor’s argument, that 
there are times when bran is not bran, and that bran 
is at once dangerous and not dangerous. Everything 

(Continued on page 831.) 
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BAKING’S GREAT MYSTERY 

HERE was a time not so long ago when there was 

believed to be a secret of success in bread baking, 
when every baker kept his processes hidden lest a 
competitor learn them and turn them to advantage. 
Thanks to the laboratory and test tube, and to the 
baking and milling press, that day has gone. There 
is no longer any legerdemain in making good bread, 
nor distributing it, getting it paid for and having it 
eaten with more or less relish. 

Yet baking still has a mystery, a long continued, 
much discussed, increasingly puzzling and apparently 
never to be revealed mystery. At the end of his 
splendidly developed processes of buying, mixing, bak- 
ing, selling and delivering his products, the baker next 
day goes out and takes them back again. He does not 
know why he does it. He knows that nobody else in 
any line of business does it. He knows that the prac- 
tice saps his profits, makes endless trouble and tends 
always to grow worse instead of better. He knows 
that it is absurd, and without sense or reason. Yet he 
goes on doing it, and therein is the great mystery of 
baking. 

In most great industries, as milling for instance, a 
bad business practice survives because of the great 
number of competitive units. Three or four thousand 
millers are fighting for the same trade, and, because so 
large a number rarely can be gotten to think and act 
alike, bad practices which once get a foothold are 
difficult to correct. Millers keep on trying and some- 
times make headway, but weight of numbers serves to 
defeat constructive action. 

In baking no such condition exists. The average 
baker has one, or two, or perhaps a half dozen, worth 
while competitors. When one or another of them 
starts a silly practice, it is not necessary for the in- 
jured competitor to go to Washington or to a meeting 
at Chicago, or appeal to a national association or get 
a resolution passed to secure corrective action. The 
bad practice and the man responsible for it,—a per- 
fectly decent fellow named Bill,—is at the other end 
of the telephone and ready, often eager, to listen to 
sensible talk. 

Every ridiculous, inexcusable and destructive trade 
method in every local bread market in the country is 
used by a good fellow named Bill at the other end of 
a ten-second telephone connection. Even the return 
oi stale bread, the amazing mystery of baking, lingers 
on because in every town where it is practiced two, or 
three or five of these good fellows named Bill are 
either too warlike or too ladylike to put their heads 
together and agree to quit it. As a consequence, they 
go on and on taking back their fine bread and paying 
the customer for it, firm in their belief that they can- 
not quit until they get a law passed or something. 

There is no other business in the country which 
loans out goods for display until they become unmer- 
chantable and then redeems them. Also, there is no 
other business with more good fellows named Bill in 
it. But they cannot seem to solve the combination. 
Just why nobody knows. That is the dark mystery of 
baking. 

* * * 


ON URGING BUYERS TO DEFAULT 


a, AREIES in this milling year, but following the 

violent break in wheat prices, comment was made 
in these columns on the evident reluctance of a certain 
percentage of buyers to order out high-priced flour. 
It was at that time pointed out that it was the plain 
duty of millers to hold customers strictly to account on 
their contracts, not only in the millers’ own interest but 
for the protection of other buyers in their competitive 
Position. The overwhelming proportion of both bakers 
and jobbers, it was at that time stated, are contract 
keepers, and the comparatively rare welshers should 
not be permitted to cheat out of their trading losses. 

It is now fair to say that the estimate of the 
Probity of the whole body of buyers made at that time 
has been fully justified. While @ very considerable 
Volume of flour contracts has not yet matured and the 
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trade thereby put to the final test, so far there have 
been exceedingly few cases of trouble. Great quanti- 
ties of flour have been ordered out at prices a dollar 
and more per barrel above the present price level, and 
shipping directions have come in at a rate apparently 
little affected by the fact that the buyer is taking a 
paper, if not an out of pocket, loss on every car. 

Furthermore, it is regrettably evident that many 
cases of delayed shipping instructions and actual or 
threatened repudiation of old contracts are directly 
due to overzeal in selling by other millers and their 
salesmen. The sales plea to defer taking out high- 
priced flour and buy “our flour” in replacement at a 
lewer price is in widespread use throughout the trade. 
Some salesmen doubtless are doing this on their own 
initiative, others clearly are either instructed or ac- 
tively supported by their principals, while far too often 
the miller himself is guilty of this most destructive of 
al! competitive practices. 

Memory does not at the moment serve as to whether 
or not this particular selling trick was included in the 
inhibitions of the late “code of ethics.” If omitted 
therefrom, it doubtless was because the framers of the 
code felt that something might be left to each miller’s 
own conscience or, at least, to the necessities of self- 
preservation. They are proved to have been mistaken 
in this assumption. With no statistics to offer in proof, 
it is safe to say that just now the number of flour 
buyers inclined to wiggle out of high-priced contracts 
or stall off shipping directions is greatly exceeded by 
the number of mill representatives who are urging 
them to do so as a “sales argument.” 

* * * 

Food fads and personal prejudices find no 
place in the columns of Dr. William Brady, Dr. 
A. W. Evans, Dr. Royal 8. Copeland, Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, and the few other nationally 
known authorities whose articles are syndicated 
to thirty million readers through the daily pa- 
pers. They try, on the other hand, to foster an 
attitude of common sense, and advise their read- 
ers to seek the services of a physician when in 


doubt, rather than to try to cure organic ills by 
abnormal or unsuitable diets. 


AN ADVENTURE IN BAKERY SERVICE 
HEN the W. E. Long Company moved into its 
new quarters on the fifteenth floor of the Ash- 

land Block, Chicago, it was in the nature of a cele- 
bration of the company’s twenty-eighth anniversary. 
Many years before, a young hustler by the name of 
Ed Long had opened an office in room 501 of this 
same building as a headquarters from which to sell 
advertising specialties. One day he put a new kind 
of wrapping paper into his grip, along with the clean 
shirt and collar, bought a ticket and started east to 
try and find some baker who would run an adver- 
tising campaign on a new one and one half pound loaf 
of bread, done up in a wrapper. 

Visionary, impractical, crazy, his friends called 
him. It couldn’t be done. People wanted to see and 
feel their bread, and the cost would eat up all the 
profits. He was a good salesman, even in those days, 
and there was no stopping his enthusiasm or shaking 
his faith in the rightness of his idea. Finally in At- 
lanta, Georgia, he found the baker who would sign a 
one-way contract and put on the campaign. The whole 
cost, plus any profit for the promoter, were to come 
out of the increased business, at so much per loaf on 
a sliding scale. The baker took no chances of loss. 
It worked. Now the W. E. Long Company, installed 
in its new commodious quarters, attests the soundness 





of foresight and the faith of this young prophet in the 
future of the baking industry. 

Better advertising of bread brought with it a need 
for more uniform production, better quality, and bet- 
ter facilities for manufacture. The first machines to 
enter the bakeshop were being tried out. New worries 
over production costs, better control, saving of wastes, 
correction of formulas, and all the confusing problems 
of the awakening industry made the operation of a 
bakery more and more complicated. 

It was Mr. Long’s ambition to be of service to 
these bakers, combined with his tireless energy and 
interest in every new problem, which enabled him to 
develop an organization that is unique in industry. 
Many trade associations and many a scientific institute 
have attempted in recent years to pace the advancing 
methods of their respective industries, but they find 
difficulty in meeting the ability of an independent 
organization to work out the problems of an indi- 
vidual member and then help that member to develop 
a bigger business in his own market in competition 
with others. Every market is different, and every 
plant is different, yet such a service organization can 
apply the general principles of sound business prac- 
tice and wide experience to that particular problem in 
such a way as to get the best result. And that has 
been the history of the Long Company, growing in 
usefulness as its industry grew; leading here, pushing 
there, but everlastingly working for the good of the 
industry as scientific production methods, laboratory 
control, advertising, comparative cost accounting, en 
gineering, and merchandising service were added to its 
scope. 

Mr. Long is still a leader in the field he has done 
so much to build, and is as active as ever in the 
affairs of the company. He is happy when at his desk 
in the new, beautifully furnished office, surrounded by 
the modern conveniences which keep him in immediate 
contact with his business affairs from one end of the 


country to the other. 
” * * 


THE SUPERLATIVE IN ADVERTISING 
(>= of two mistakes is morally sure to happen 

when the average merchant sits down to write an 
advertisement. Either his effort ends by being merely 
a price list, in which there is none of, the persuasion 
necessary to good sales copy, or it becomes an adjec- 
tive flowered effusion remarkable only for its over- 
emphasis. 

Plenty of evidence can be found in any national 
magazine that even the most high-powered and thor- 
oughly trained advertising writers often fail to strike 
the happy medium. Automobile advertisers, perhaps 
more than others, are prone to the fine frenzy of 
imaginative layouts and superlative exaggerations. 
Here are a few that have been rendered familiar by 
such advertisers: “Powerful beyond description,” 
“ultimate in motoring,” “luxurious beauty par excel- 
lence,” “it steps right up the steepest hills as if the 
hills lay down to let it pass,” “matchless perform- 
ance,” “utmost in richness and luxury,” “flawless serv- 
ice,” “great surges of smooth, vibrationless power,” “a 
superbly smooth and flexible flow of power,” “utmost 
in mechanical performance,” “effortless speed.” 

“We, too, have a dictionary,” a wrathful automobile 
manufacturer retorted to this burst of advertising 
superlatives, “but how can you judge a car’s value 
by the dictionary?” 

The baker, fortunately, has been smitten to no such 
degree as this with the disease of adjective-itis. And 
yet there are some whose bread, if you believe their 
ads, is superlatively “best.” As a whole, however, 
the baking industry has seen the wisdom, of late, in 
teaching the world that not only is Blank’s “best” 
bread good, but that all bread is good. There is no 
overemphasis, no unwarranted exaggeration, in the 
phrase, “Bread is your best and cheapest food—eat 
more of it.” And with that as a premise, it is suffi- 
cient to prove to the public merely that Blank’s bread 
is good. Neither the comparative nor the superlative 
is required. 
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Domestic Demand.—A marked improvement occurred in flour sales last week, 
with buying rather evenly distributed between the bakery and the family trade. 
New business bopked by spring wheat mills averaged 80 per cent of capacity, 
compared with an average of 55 in each 
of the two weeks preceding. In the 
Southwest, sales were at the rate of 74 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
49 per cent in the preceding week. The 
improved demand was shared in by al- 
most all mills. Large buyers were no- 
ticeably absent, and practically the en- 
tire volume of business involved small 
lots for reasonably prompt shipment. 
An unusually large part of the sales 
were of short patents. Soft wheat mill- 
ers continue to feel the competition of 
low protein hard wheat flours, and their 





trade is limited. 

Exports.—Export business also is somewhat better than it has been in other 
recent weeks, although it still is below normal levels. Latin America is the chief 
buyer, taking supplies from the Southwest, the Northwest and Buffalo. European 
inquiry is slightly improved, but only a few bookings have resulted, as prices in this 
country are considered out of line by European importers. Canadian mills are 
selling regularly to Great Britain and the Continent, while the less conspicuous 
markets also supply them with a good volume of business. Mills on the Pacific 
Coast are experiencing a fairly active trade with the Orient. 

Clears.—Clears are not exerting quite the pressure on the market that they did 
a few weeks ago. Accumulations have been reduced by fairly heavy buying of 
first clear and the receipt of past due shipping instructions from a few big buyers. 
Most mills are comfortably situated on second clears, some of them being oversold. 

Flour Prices.—Strong wheat premiums, with the futures market also showing a 
small advance, caused millers to put up flour prices about 10c bbl last week. 

Production.—The obtaining of shipping instructions on old orders remains up- 
permost in the minds of the members of the milling industry. Some of them 
express considerable concern about the lack of specifications. Most companies have 
delinquent contracts on hand, but there is little fear of excessive cancellations. 
Output at all of the principal centers was about the same last week as in other 
recent weeks, and in most cases the current rate of operations is higher than in 
the corresponding week of last year. This is particularly true of the Pacific Coast 
mills, which are running at an average of 75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
only 49 per cent a year ago and 45 per cent two years’ ago. This undoubtedly 
reflects to a great extent the added business those companies have obtained as a 
result of the shortage of soft wheat in the central states. In the Northwest and 
the Southwest, however, the running time is not in proportion to the volume of 
business on mill books. 

Millfeed—Mixers are constantly in the market for the light offerings of bran, 
and, while production is about on a normal basis for late November, most mills 
barely have been able to keep up with this demand. One of the most bullish fea- 
tures of the current situation is the extremely small stocks in commercial channels. 
There is no surplus in any of the large milling territories, and buyers are becoming 
somewhat anxious about their increased needs after Jan. 1. Consequently, they are 
showing more interest in offerings for deferred deliveries. Heavy offal is not in 
such good demand as bran, and the price range between the heavy and light feeds 
is narrower than usual. However, there is no accumulation of shorts apparent. 


“SS! 
European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enoe., Nov. 27.—(Special Cable)—With prices tending to decline, 
sales of imported flour are very quiet. Cheaper home milled flour is a severe com- 
petitor. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s@34s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.76 
@5.84 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 9d ($5.37 bbl), Kansas export patents 
33s ($5.59 bbl), American milled Manitobas 34s ($5.76 bbl), Australian patents 
33s ($5.59 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 6d ($4.15 bbl). Home milled straight 
run is officially quoted at 32s ($5.42 bbl), but is selling at 30s, c.i.f. ($5.08 bbl). 
Minnesota export patents are quoted at 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl). 

Liverpool._—There is a dull tone to the flour market and very little business is 
being done. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s@34s 6d per 280 Ibs 
($5.76@5.84 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 338s@33s 6d ($5.59@5.67 bbl), American low grades 25s 3d ($4.27 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour buying is very small, and being done mostly in spot lots. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s per 280 lbs ($5.42 bbl), Canadian 
winters 37@39s ($6.27@6.61 bbl), American winters 40s ($6.78 bbl), Australian 
patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl). 
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Belfast.—There is a better demand for flour for prompt and December ship- 
ment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 3d per 280 lbs ($5.79 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@32s 6d ($5.34@5.51 bbl), American milled Mani- 
tobas 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), American soft 
winter 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), home milled, delivered, 36s ($6.10 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is little demand for imported flour, and business is almost 
at a standstill. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.15@6.40 per 100 
kilos ($5.45@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents, November-January shipment $6.45@6.80 
($5.72@6.05 bbl), February-April shipment $6.55@6.90 ($5.81@6.14 bbl), Kansas 
straights, November-January shipment $6.35@6.65 ($5.63@5.90 bbl), February-April 
shipment $6.45@6.75 ($5.72@5.99 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.30 ($5.60 bbl), 
Belgian flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand for wheat flour is slow, with only the higher grades wanted. 
There is an active demand, however, for rye. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $6.30 per 100 kilos ($5.60 bbl), Kansas patents $6.75 ($5.99 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $9.50 ($8.46 bbl), rye flour $7.55@7.90 ($6.71@7.03 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—With buyers showing no confidence in prices, flour business is 
very small. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.60@7.10 per 100 kilos 
($5.87@6.32 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.30@6.60 ($5.60@5.87 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.80@7.10 ($6.05@6.32 bbl), Oklahama patent $6.60@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), 
Texas patent $6.80@7.50 ($6.05@6.68 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 
($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—After a period of firmness which resulted in an improved demand, the 
flour market is weaker and buyers have withdrawn. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patent $6.95 per 100 kilos ($6.17 bbl), Canadian export patent $6.35 ($5.63 
bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Kansas patents $6.75 ($5.99 bbl), 
German rye flour $5.40 ($4.79 bbl), English wheat flour $6.20 ($5.51 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet, with prices favoring buyers. At Liver- 
pool, there is a moderate demand. 


MILLFEED 


At London, middlings are easy at £7 17s 6d ton, ex-mill, while bran is quiet 
at £7 10s. Plate pollards are easy at £7 afloat, and £7 2s 6d for November- 
December shipment. Liverpool buyers are showing more interest in imported low 
grades, despite the lower prices. German second clears are offered at 22s 9d per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f. ($3.05 bbl). The Belfast market is steady, and demand is good. Bran 
is quoted at £10 7s 6d ton. 

OIL CAKE 


The oil cake market at London is quiet, with homemade cottonseed cake quoted 
at £7 15s ton, ex-mill; Egyptian, £7 10s, ex-ship. At Liverpool, prices of imported 
oil cake are steady, and a quiet trade is being done. American linseed cake is 
quoted at £12 7s 6d, Plate at £12 17s 6d, and American cottonseed meal at £11 
@£12 5d. ; 

OATMEAL 


Demand for oats products at London is small. Scottish oatmeal is quoted at 
40s ton, ex-store, with continental rolled oats and oatmeal at 37s 6d. American 
and Canadian oats products are firm. Rolled oats are quoted at 38s 6d and oat- 
meal at 36s 6d. At Belfast there is a good demand for oats products. American 
rolled oats are quoted at 38s and oatmeal at 36s. The Canadian products are 
not offered. Irish rolled oats are quoted at 43s, and oatmeal at 38s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Nov. 26 Nov. 27 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 








Nov. 24Nov.17 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Nov. 26 Nov. 27 
Minneapolis ...209,066 209,783 224,303 190,405 Nov. 24 Nov.17 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 34,625 29,050 23,140 13,250 Minneapolis ...... 45 46 49 36 
Outside mills*.. 204,730 291,854 274,164 235,736 | Duluth-Superior .. 94 79 63 36 
Outside mills* ... 68 69 63 56 
Totals ....448,421 530,687 521,607 439,391 td bees ae oS 
Average ..... 56 58 56 44 

SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City. ..164,355 155,853 134,002 126,742, SQUTHWEST— 9 . " 
Atchison ...... 27,682 29,625 26,218 29,707 Atcnen ? °°’ ''° 39 He : 100 
Wichita ....... 41,022 35,965 36,268 43,715 wWionita oo °° ** a6 88 4 
GE ok cc eves 39,684 40,170 33,000 35,034 cana oot! ss 57 58 bes 
St. Joseph .... 28,276 23,373 22,550 41,457 cf Joseph 1117 4 +4 71 + 
Omaha ....... $4,698 94.183 33,973 $3,659 O- “0eeRe «...... > ss ££ 33 
Outside millst.. 238,241 220,664 186,787 256,282  Guteiae milist 2. 76 $3 4 1 
Totals ....564,048 529,673 461,597 555,696 pn 7 ‘o Pry 4 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
7 54 








St. Louis ...... 34,500 33,100 26,000 31,500 st. Louis ........ 5 45 49 
Outsidet .... 40,400 45,200 43,500 51,100 Outsidet ....... 46 52 50 59 
Central States{. 79,081 80,108 57,285 24,635 Central States] .. 55 59 63 48 
Southeast ..... 87,047 88,121 90,306 96,660 Southeast ........ 66 60 69 65 
Totals ....241,028 246,529 217,091 203,895 Average ...<. 67 87 67 55 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— i" 
Portland ...... 34,225 33,134 25,113 23,200 Portland ......... 92 89 40 37 
BEAEEE «5.05005 22,937 23,020 26,084 23,350 Seattle .......... 49 49 56 50 
Tacoma ....... 48,107 47,647 30,283 25,054 PACOMA cocscscece 84 84 53 44 
Totals ....105,269 103,801 81,480 71,604 Average ..... 75 74 49 45 
Buffalo ........ 200,318 201,823 211,653 184,676 Buffalo........... 80 80 84 71 
Chicago ....... 33,351 37,274 27,000 30,000 Chicago .......... 84 93 68 75 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


———— 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 27. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 1bs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.50 $6.20@ 6.70 $....@.. $6.20@ 6.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.70@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.55 Pr 5.90@ 6.20 
Spring first clear ..........5+. 4.95@ 5.30 5.15@ 56.30 oe Deeccs 5.20@ 5.60 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.65@ 6.15 ee Oe 6.00@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.40 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.30@ 5.60 ..-@.. 5.45@ 5.70 5.25@ 5.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.95@ 5.20 oe Bee 4.80@ 5.20 4.75@ 5.25 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.20@ 7.10 oe. ee a 6.50@ 7.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.65@ 6.30 --@.. ~ 5.70@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.00@ 5.50 sees @. age .-@.. 5.00@ 5.50 
Rye flour, white ........... 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.65 oe @ x cose BOB eee 
Rye flour, dark ..........++. 4.25@ 4.80 4.30@ 4.45 oo @ecee o++-@ 4.85 és.s0 

Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 a ae NT err -_n fer $6.60@ 7.00 
Straight ........ 4.80@ 5.80 coed eves Dakota ........ 6.40@ 7.20 8.50@ 8.70 
Cut-OR cccccsecs 6.10@ 6.60 wose GD wove Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.40 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-Ib j 





Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville_ 
-.-@ 7.30 $6.35@ 6.75 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.30@ 7.70 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.49 
-.-@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 6.45@ 6.80 6.50@ 7.55 6.20@ 6.50 «eee @ cece 
-.@ 5.90 5.65@ 6.10 osce@uee 6.05@ 6.30 6.15@ 6.60 Tre, eee ooo @ cee 
peers 6.25@ 6.55 6.35@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.15  6.35@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 7.25 
-~ Fe 5.70@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.60 coceMeces 6.00@ 6.40 coves @ ooee 
o¢Was dep QMeoge ae cee @ wees coee ccs -.-@ 1+ @ woe 
Oe a ee 6.50@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.70@ 7.40 6.50@ 7.00 8.50@ 9.00 
.-@. 6.20@ 6.50 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.90 6.30@ 7.30 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 1.09 
oo @Devce oes Does oceeQ@Peces cece tees 6.20@ 6.35 oseeQPaséc 6.00@ 6.50 
-@ 7.25 6.80@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.15 7.35@ 7.60 7.30@ 7.40 @ oon @ vee 
@ 6.20 cece @ecce 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 @eoser soouy nee 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeé 

Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ........ 33s 3a sone 

Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@7.15 Ontario 90% patentst ...$5.75 o@ 

Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 ....@6.15 Ontario exports§ ...37s 64@38s .* 


utes. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


The ‘Baker and the ‘World’s -larket 


‘By ‘Robert T. Beatty 


domestic buying of flour, there has not been much change in 

the market. Active options were virtually the same on Nov. 

22 as on the opening day of the month. Since immediate flour needs 

are covered, the listless market offers no incentive to speculative buy- 
ing at this time. 

Should something untoward develop in wheat, millers believe a 

fair business is possible. 


W cm a limited export demand for wheat and very moderate 


There still are some big consumers who are 
following the policy of buying from month to month. Thus far, this 
has proven a wise and profitable course to follow, but if the trend of 
the market in previous years is any criterion, cash premiums should 
advance and millfeed possibly decline after Jan. 1, which would war- 
rant higher levels on flour than at present. 

In the meantime, however, some big buyers believe rock-bottom 
has not yet been touched. Of course, there is always the possibility 
that speculators may tire of the stock market and turn to wheat, in 
which case an advance might come more quickly. At any rate, higher 
prices are looked for before spring. 

Recent surveys made by mills indicate that there still are some 
holes to fill, notwithstanding the extremely heavy bookings made at 
the beginning of the crop year. From information furnished by their 
field representatives, some northwestern companies estimate that their 
trade has under contract possibly 65 per cent of their year’s normal 
requirements of spring wheat flour. This estimate is believed to be 
fairly accurate. 

Pre-war prices on bread again prevail in numerous cities in vari- 
ous sections of the country. The nickel loaf has been placed on the 
market by chain-store organizations that make bread a leader and do 
not aim to make a profit on it. Their business is strictly cash and 
carry, and with a comparatively light overhead, this is competition 
which the wholesale bakers cannot meet on a price basis. 


THE RETURN OF THE FIVE-CENT LOAF 


The present extremely low price of flour naturally has led to the 
return of the 5c loaf. While many, no doubt, welcome the return of 
this cheap bread, there must be still more who prefer quality to cheap- 
ness, because the big bakers in important consuming centers claim to 
be doing a steadily increasing business at their former price levels. 
Instead of lowering their price to meet cheap competition, they have, 
wherever possible, improved the quality of their product, and have 
been rewarded by increased sales. The buyer for an important group 
of big bakeries expresses it this way: “As time goes on, we feel that 
bread will be sold on quality alone, and be priced accordingly.” 

The leading baker in a large midwestern city aptly sums up this 
phase of the situation, in substance, as follows: “Our experience shows 
that the only way to combat this supposed menace is to make a su- 
perior product and charge for it what it is worth. Although a con- 
siderable amount of cheap bread is being sold, its quality competes 
with its own kind, and our quality of merchandise is little affected. 
There are ‘cheap Johns’ to be found in every business, but they are not 
supplanting the quality houses. Personally, we are willing to pay, if 
necessary, $1 bbl premium over what ordinary grades of flour cost to 
get quality. This is the understanding we have with the mill from 
which we buy, and it bills us at the market on the day the flour is 
shipped.” 

The bulk of the early contracts entered into by bakers this crop 
year were on a basis at least 75c@$1 bbl over present limits, and to 





their credit be it said, they are living up to their contracts and order- 
ing the flour forward at a fairly satisfactory rate. 
there are some unscrupulous salesmen who make a practice of urging 
buyers to postpone or disregard the fulfillment of their contracts, and 
buy additional flour for immediate needs at present bargain prices. 

Millers, however, do not countenance such tactics on the part of 
their salesmen. They have instructed their men to respect the con- 
tracts between competitive mills and buyers as they would those of 
their own company. Salesmen should be instructed to encourage buy- 
ers to take out their flour purchases as contracted, whether these con- 
tracts are on the books of their own mill or some other one. Flour 
salesmen have considerable influence with many of their customers, and 
this influence should be used in the right direction. 


Unfortunately, 


A LARGER VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT 


According to Bradstreet’s, the visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada for the week ending Nov. 17 was 321,695,- 
000 bus, compared with 266,109,000 a month ago and 210,791,000 
last year. These big stocks naturally have a depressing influence, 
regardless of recent bullish bulletins in regard to American and Cana- 
dian crops. 

The port stocks and floating supply of the United Kingdom, for 
the week of Nov. 17, are also estimated by Bradstreet’s as 60,200,000 
bus, compared with 67,800,000 a year ago. 

Probably the most important statistical bulletin of the month, so 
far as bakers are concerned, dealt with the Canadian crop. This fore- 
cast a total yield for the Dominion this year of approximately 501,- 
000,000 bus, a decrease of 49,000,000 compared with the September 
estimate. However, even with this sharp reduction, it would mean a 
crop in Canada equal to about 61,000,000 -bus more than a year ago. 
This downward revision of Canadian estimates, according to W. M. 
Jardine, secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
removes the threat of a burdensome surplus in North America. But, 
according to bakers, the estimates will have to be cut considerably 
more before they can construe the situation as bearish. 

Most European countries, outside of Great Britain and Russia, 
are represented to have comfortable supplies of domestic wheat on 
hand. For the time being they are not much interested in American 
offerings, although Canada has reported some fair sized sales during 
the last two or three weeks. 

Attention for the time being is centered in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. Recent heavy rains have hampered fieldwork in the northern 
part of Argentina, but damage of consequence is not expected, al- 
though blight is said to be prevalent, which will lower quality. Broom- 
hall estimates the Argentine crop at 245,000,000 bus. Should this 
quantity be harvested, it would mean approximately 170,000,000 bus 
in excess of domestic and seed requirements. 

According to the latest estimates, Australia this coming year 
will have about 94,000,000 bus available for export—the crop being 
placed at 154,000,000. India will probably continue to be an active 
buyer of Australian wheat for some months. The crop outlook in 
India is not very promising, because of lack of moisture. 

Estimates as to the size of the crop in Russia and some of the 
Balkan states have been reduced materially. Advices from the former 
country, however, are conflicting. Some say that the Russian crops 
this year are sufficiently large to care for domestic needs, while others 
aver that heavy importations will be needed. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT BEST 
IN OVER TWO YEARS 


October Production as Reported to Depart- 
ment of Commerce Reflects the Heavy 
Early Flour Bookings 


A continued gain in the production 
of United States flour mills in October, 
1928, brought the total output for that 
month to 11,564,608 bbls, according to 
the latest release of the Department of 
Commerce. This is the highest produc- 
tion for a single month in more than two 
years, exceeding the previous high by 
757,340 bbls. The per cent of capacity 
operated did not quite equal that for 
September, 1928, however, being 66.1, 
compared with 66.4 for the preceding 
month. The October figures were com- 
piled from the reports of 1,025 mills, of 
which 83 were idle during the month. 
In September, 1,016 mills reported, of 
which 77 were idle. In October, 1927, 
the per cent of capacity operated was 
63.2, and the production 10,817,268 bbls. 

The volume of wheat ground in Oc- 
tober was 52,788,372 bus, or an average 
of 273.9 lbs per barrel of flour. This 
yield is better than was obtained in any 
previous month this year, but in two 
months of 1927 a slightly better one was 
reported. 

Flour production for the first 10 
months of 1928 has been 93,158,753 bbls, 
compared with 90,208,163 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The aver- 
age per cent of capacity operated so far 
this year has been 55. Last year it was 
53.8. 

The production of offals per barrel of 
flour was 78.6 lbs in October, 1928, 
slightly higher than in the preceding 
month but well below the average for 
this year to date or for the first 10 
months of 1927. 

A comparative statement for 695 iden- 
tical concerns shows that these mills, in 
October, 1928, operated at 68.4 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 68.5 in the 
preceding month and 66.1 in October, 
1927, 


><> 


STEPS TAKEN TO EXPAND 
NATIONAL FOOD BUREAU 


Wicuira, Kansas.—H. T. Corson, ex- 
ecutive manager of the National Food 
Bureau, announces that a special meeting 
of the members of the bureau will be 
held here on Nov, 30, This meeting was 
made necessary by the recent re-endorse- 
ment of the bureau by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and the decision to 
make the bureau’s activities national in 
scope. At the meeting a new set of arti- 
cles of agreement will be presented for 
adoption, and three members of the 
board of directors will be elected to rep- 
resent this district, instead of the five 
that now serve. 

“Mr. Corson will leave early in Decem- 
ber for Minneapolis in connection with 
the opening of an office for the bureau 
there. It is expected that by March 1, 
1929, the headquarters of the bureau will 
be moved to Chicago. In addition to 
Minneapolis, a branch office will be 
opened in Indianapolis, and others pos- 
sibly in Dallas and Buffalo. The office 
in Wichita will be maintained, but no 
successor to Mr, Corson here has been 
named, 

oo > 


OPERATIVES’ GATHERING 
DRAWS BIG ATTENDANCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The regular quar- 
terly meeting of District No. 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
here on Nov. 24, attracted an exception- 
ally large attendance of about 75. The 
feature of the program was a paper by 
P. H. Lawson, superintendent for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, on “Is 
Milling Largely Guesswork?” extracts 
from which will be published later in 
The Northwestern Miller. 

In introducing Mr. Lawson, Henry 
Vilm, superintendent for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., brought out 
the fact that Mr. Lawson had put off 
an engagement to attend the Kansas- 
Missouri football game in order to read 
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his paper. The interest which it evoked 
and the two hours’ discussion that fol- 
lowed it indicated that those present 
appreciated Mr. Lawson’s sacrifice. 

Following the discussion created by 
this paper, Professor J. H. Parker, of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, exhibited loaves baked from 
different varieties of wheat produced in 
the Southwest, together with one made 
from Tenmarq, the variety which the ag- 
ricultural college has developed during 
recent years. The loaves were shown 
unidentified, and that made from Ten- 
marq was selected by a large majority 
of those present as giving the best re- 
sults. The other loaves were made from 
flour milled from Turkey, Blackhull and 
Kanred wheats. 

It was decided to hold the February, 
1929, meeting of the district in conjunc- 
tion with that of District No. 1 at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
exact date has not yet been determined, 
but it probably will be the third or 
fourth Saturday in February. 


ovo 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
TO ENTER OKLAHOMA 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement was 
made late last week of the purchase by 
General Mills, Inc., of a tract of laud 
400x1,600 feet in area, with St. Louis & 
San Francisco track connections, at 
Enid, Okla. While purchase of the prop- 
erty was confirmed by James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., no accompanying announcement 
was made as to the use to which the 
property will be put. 

At Enid, it is stated by officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce that construction 
will begin at once on a 2,000,000-bu ele- 
vator, to be completed in time for next 
year’s wheat harvest. It is also stated 
at Enid that completion of the storage 
elevator will be followed by erection of 
a mill of large capacity. From other 
sources it is learned that plans for the 
mill are entirely tentative and dependent 
upon the outcome of other plans of the 
company for extending its operations in 
southwestern territory. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. recently 
completed and placed in operation a 1,- 
500-bbl mill with large storage and ware- 
house facilities at Enid, which is widely 
regarded as having the best facilities for 
grain and milling operations, measured 
from the point of view of wheat accessi- 
bility and railway connections, of any 
point in central and western Oklahoma. 

Officials of the Enid Chamber of Com- 
merce are amused by the manner in 
which negotiations for the Enid site 
were initiated. Several months ago, fol- 
lowing decision of the Pillsbury company 
to build a mill at Enid, they telegraphed 
to Mr. Bell at Minneapolis the laconic 
query, “Eventually. Why Not Now?” 
The more laconic reply was “Maybe.” 

For several weeks, negotiations leading 
to purchase of the Enid property have 
been conducted by Harry G. Randall, 
president of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Kansas City. 

oo >! 
KANSAS MILL TO INCREASE 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


Sauina, Kansas.—The Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, has let 
a contract to the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, for the erec- 
tion of a new concrete elevator, which 
will stand on a 38x67-foot space just 
west of its present storage tanks. The 
addition, consisting of six tanks, will add 
150,000 bus to the 135,000-bu capacity 
now in use, more than doubling the fa- 
cilities and making it the largest eleva- 
tor in McPherson Co. The tanks will 
be 127 feet high. With the other eleva- 
tor capacity the mill has in the county, 
it will be able to care for 330,000 bus 
wheat. 
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SOUTHEASTERN EXPORTERS MEET 

Atianta, Ga.—The annual meeting of 
the Sgutheastern Foreign Trade Confer- 
ence was held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Nov. 20-21, bringing together 
export representatives of many of the 
leading industrial firms of the South, 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association and 


some of the larger soft wheat mills. The 
principal subject discussed was that of 
ways and means of developing a larger 
export market for some of the principal 
products of the Southeast. Every prin- 
cipal port city of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast was represented at the con- 
ference, as well as the United States 
departments of commerce and agricul- 
ture and various state agricultural de- 
partments. Dr. Guy King, of Chatta- 
nooga, formerly Cuban consul in At- 
lanta, was elected president of the con- 
ference. Several vice presidents were 
also chosen, representing different divi- 
sions of the export business. 


oS 


RALPH S. HERMAN JOINS 
STAFF OF GENERAL MILLS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Ralph S. Herman, 
assistant sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has re- 
signed, to become associated with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., products control de- 
partment, with headquarters at Buffalo. 
Mr. Herman was made assistant sales 
manager about a year ago, having been 
chief of the laboratory service prior to 
that time. Before his connection with 
the Larabee company, he was for many 
years associated with the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. Mr. Herman is widely 
known for his scientific and technical 
knowledge of milling and baking. 


oo > 


GENERAL BAKING CO. BUYS 
PLANTS OF KOLB CONCERN 


Announcement was made last week 
that on Nov. 14, the General Baking 
Co. had completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the plants and properties of 
the Kolb Baking Corporation at 214 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa., and 
233 North Fourth Street, Reading, Pa. 
L. J. Quinn and Edward C, Jones, who 
have been with the Kolb Baking Cor- 
poration for many years, have been ap- 
pointed active managers at Allentown 
and Reading, respectively. It is under- 
stood that announcement will be made in 
the near future of purchases of other 
plants by the General Baking Co. 


oo 


MILL SUGGESTS FARM RELIEF PLAN 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co. has reached the conclusion 
that some form of agricultural relief 
legislation is inevitable, either at the 
coming short session of Congress or at 
a special session to be called later. Jn 
this connection it has made a suggestion, 
which has been sent in the form of a 
letter to various governmental officials 
concerned with legislation of this char- 
acter. The plan, as outlined in this let- 
ter, follows: 

“You will recall that during the World 
War the mills of this country were al- 
lowed to operate at only half capacity in 
order that wheat might be exported to 
the allies in greater volume. This re- 
sulted in the enlargement of foreign 
milling capacity in countries that were 
already milling, and the building of miils 
in countries that had not heretofore man- 
ufactured flour. The further result has 
been that the mills of the United States 
have suffered the loss of their export 
trade to a very great degree, and be- 
cause of cheap labor, items of overhead, 
preferential freight rates on wheat and 
other advantages that accrue to foreign 
mills grinding imported wheat, the situa- 
tion for the millers of the United States 
grows worse daily. 

“Therefore, we submit that the mills 
as well as the farmers could be helped 
to the re-establishment of their former 
business if the government will subsidize 
half the capacity of exporting mills, and 
turn the exportable surplus of wheat 
into flour for exportation, instead of ex- 
porting the raw material. The milling 
to be done, according to the grade or 
grades established by the administrator, 
on a cost basis, plus a reasonable profit. 
The flour to be marketed by the admin- 
istrator, or by the miller under the gov- 
ernment’s direction to his own estab- 
lished trade at the prices ruling in the 
foreign markets, for account of the gov- 
ernment.” 
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KANSAS CITY BAKERS 
FORM ENGINEERS’ CLUB 


First Steps in Organization Taken at Din- 
mer Meeting on Nov. 22—National 
Officers Address Gathering 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—At a dinner meet- 
ing held here on Nov. 22, the Kansas 
City chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers was _ inaugurated, 
There was a good attendance at the 
meeting, although disappointment was 
expressed at the comparatively small 
number of bakers who attended. How- 
ever, as the preliminary work had large- 
ly been done by allied tradesmen, headed 
by R. H. Montgomery, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., it was hoped that a bet- 
ter attendance of bakers would be se- 
cured as soon as the chapter was in run- 
ning order. It was also pointed out that 
flood conditions undoubtedly kept many 
bakers away. The president of the Kan- 
sas Bakers’ Association, Henry Brink- 
man, expressed his approval of the for- 
mation of the chapter, and promised the 
support of his association. A telegram 
from the president of the Missouri asso- 
ciation, William Markwardt, expressing 
his regret at being unable to attend, but 
pledging his support, was read. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr, 
Montgomery, who introduced George A, 
Tassie, St. Paul, the national society's 
president. Mr. Tassie remarked that the 
attendance at the meeting was good, con- 
sidering that it was a first meeting, and 
expressed his conviction that as soon as 
the bakers realized what the engineers 
did, they would join the chapter in large 
numbers. He pointed out that the so- 
ciety was an educational institution, and 
that baking was becoming more and more 
a trade in which men must use their 
brains. He said that a man’s hands were 
worth $3.50 to $4 a day to him, while 
his brain’s earning capacity was limit- 
less. The point of the engineers’ society 
was to make a man develop and capi- 
talize on his brain power. He stressed 
the fact that the society did not ask indi- 
vidual bakers to give away the secrets of 
their shops, but rather was a clearing 
house for information. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, who had come from Chicago, en 
larged upon Mr. Tassie’s talk on the aims 
and purposes of the society. He brought 
out the fact that about two thirds of 
those who were present at the meeting 
were already members of the bakery en- 
gineers’ society. He said that the mem- 
bership had grown from 92 when it was 
organized in 1924 to 875 at present, with- 
out the staging of any drive for mem- 
bers. He said that the society had mem- 
bers all over the world, and that its bul- 
letin service, twice a month, was much 
valued. 

A number of other speakers addressed 
the meeting, including C. J. Patterson, 
of the C, J. Patterson Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, first president of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Montgomery announced that the 
next meeting of the new chapter would 
be held in Kansas City, on Dec. 15. In 
the interval a nominating committee 
would be appointed to select candidates 
for officers. Until the election of offi- 
cers, however, W. Stoneman, of the Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City, would remain in 
the capacity of temporary secretary, 
while C. J. Patterson would preside at 
the December meeting. 

Before adjourning, both Mr. Mort- 
gomery and Mr. Stoneman asked those 
present to do what they could to bring 
the formation of the new chapter to the 
attention of bakers, so that they might 
be enabled to join. A standing vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Montgomery for 
the work that he had done in making 
possible the organization of the Kansas 
City chapter. 

oo 

MILLER KILLED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 

Leigh V. Tanner, secretary-treasuret 
of the Little Falls (Minn.) Mill & Mer- 
cantile Co., was killed on the evening of 
Nov. 22 when his automobile collided 
with a road grader, which workmen had 
left on the highway without a light. Mr- 
Tanner was returning home from a busi- 
ness trip, and was alone when the accl- 
dent happened. He is survived by his 
wife and six children. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
IS HOST TO MILLERS 


More Than 100 Attend Thanksgiving Lunch- 
eon of Spring Wheat Club at Manu- 
facturer’s Plant 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. gave its annual Thanksgiving 
luncheon to the Northwest Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Club on Nov. 24, in the 
dining room of its factory in Minne- 
apolis. There were more than 100 mill- 
ers in attendance. Each guest found 
at his place a unique souvenir, a little 
brown jug filled with cider, and bearing 
a caricature of his brand, or business, 
or personal incident in his life. 


Daniel Belcher, local manager for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., welcomed the 
guests, and the response on behalf of the 
club was made by Frank J. Allen, of 
Winona, president. A loud speaker had 
been installed, and President Allen’s 
message was delivered, ostensibly over 
the radio, to the amusement of the 
guests. He expressed pleasure over the 
large attendance, especially of those who 
do not always find time to attend the 
less formal meetings of the club. 

Mr. Allen went on to say: “We are 
glad to see George M. Palmer, of Man- 
kato, who is trying to make us believe 
he is 75 years old, but without success, 
because he does not look it; neither do 
his looks and actions indicate that he 
feels it. We are glad to see A, C. Lor- 
ing, James F. Bell, Franklin M. Cros- 
by, C. C. Bovey, W. H. Bovey, and, in 
the absence of Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, we are glad to have with us H. L. 
Beecher, chairman of the board of the 
Federation. 

“We are glad to have versatile Henry 
Bellows with us once more. He fought 
our battles for many years as one of 
the editors of The Northwestern Miller, 
but what he will do today nobody knows. 
He may arrange a symphony orchestra 
concert for us, or translate Scandina- 
vian milling rules into English for us to 
follow, or possibly write a manual of 
arms for the millers, or maybe he will 
tell us about his experience in Washing- 
ton as a member of the National Radio 
Commission. 

“And our good friend, William C. Ed- 
gar, ‘the old man.’ How natural it seems 
to see him and have him with us. We 
have real, genuine affection for Mr. Ed- 
gar. He is a real friend to us millers. 
Many a line of good advice he has given 
us, and many a needed scolding as well. 

“I wish to read a telegram received 
today from Sydney Anderson, as fol- 
lows: ‘Please convey to Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. and to members of the Spring Wheat 
Millers’ Club my sincere regret at my 
inability to be present at their meet- 
ing. My absence is not due to either 
lack of appreciation of the opportunity 
which the meeting affords, or from a 
lack of desire to participate in it, but to 
the fact that I do not feel justified, in 
view of the present condition of affairs 
in Washington, to be absent for the 
length of time required. 

“Tf millers have nothing more to 
be thankful for, they can be thankful 
that things are no worse than they are, 
but this is a less hopeful view than we 
are justified in taking. Millers know 
each other better and have closer con- 
tacts than ever before. They have bet- 
ter machinery for maintaining these 
contacts and a better understanding of 
the conditions under which they do busi- 
ness. They are making better use of 
this machinery, and as I look back over 
the last four years, and particularly over 
the last year, I feel sure that a sound 
basis is being established for the fu- 
ture prosperity of the milling business, 
and that we have very much indeed to 
be thankful for, 

“To our southwestern miller friends, 
the Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club sends greetings. We wish we could 
send you some shipping directions for 
Some of the delinquent contracts you 
have on your books. In addition to 
greetings we can give you advice from 
experience, for which we charge nothing. 






Get a profit for your products. Profits 
in the milling business should not be the 
exception, but should be the rule every 


year. Come up to the Northwest where 
millers are millers, and wish they 
weren't. 


“Minnesota not only makes more flour 
than any other state in the Union, but it 
makes the best flour. That being the 
case, you may wonder why some of our 
Minnesota millers have capacity in the 
Southwest and Buffalo; but maybe that 
is a good deal like a successful man in 
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Arthur Miller, Co-founder of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Minnesota having poor relations in Ire- 
land. 

“Bread is your cheapest and best food. 
It turns into working energy quicker 
than any other food. It does not make 
people fat, as you may have been led 
to believe by quack doctors, so-called 
health advocates, and fake food manu- 
facturers. White bread is absolutely 
needed in the diet. Don’t experiment on 
yourselves and your children by deny- 
ing yourselves white bread, and, above 
all, do not experiment, without investi- 
gation, with the fake cure-all foods that 
are being put on the market. Follow Dr. 
Brady’s advice: join the bread-and-milk 
club, which means make Sunday a fast 
day instead of a feast day; eat bread 
and milk at least one day a week, and 
take four miles on the hoof.” 


Henry A. Bellows, manager of the 
WCCO radio station, followed with a 
humorous talk, in which he had some- 
thing to say about a good many of the 
millers present. 

B. B. Sheffield spoke feelingly of the 
esteem in which George M. Palmer is 
held by his associates and competitors 
in the Northwest. He reviewed his ca- 
reer during the last 50 years as a miller 
and, in presenting him on behalf of the 
club with a birthday cake bearing 75 
lighted candles, said that the glow from 
the candles reminded him of the light 
shed by Mr. Palmer on everything, and 
everybody with whom he had come into 
contact. 

Mr. Palmer, in responding, said he 
hoped there were not many more sur- 
prises in store for him, because the 
shock might be too great. He assured 
his friends that he appreciated very 
much the honor bestowed upon him. He 
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said that while he was 75 years old, his 
heart and spirit were still young; that 
life looked just as good as it éver did, 
and that he would continue to enjoy it 
until things began to fade. 

Mr. Palmer was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Northwest Spring Wheat 
Millers’ Club, and he hoped the millers 
were better off because of it. He added: 
“The club can do, will do, and is doing, 
good for the whole milling fraternity.” 

William C. Edgar, former editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, said he had 
often been present at trade dinners and 
luncheons, but never before had he been 
privileged to attend a millers’ thanks- 
giving dinner, adding facetiously that it 
was the first time he ever knew millers 
to acknowledge they had anything to be 
thankful for. He referred to the prog- 
ress that had been made in milling, what 
the men of vision had accomplished, and 
added that out of the whole had evolved 
a finer organization and industry than 
was in existence when he first became 
acquainted with milling. In closing, Mr. 
Edgar paid a tribute to the founders of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and to the fine 
co-operative spirit always shown by the 
Bemis organization. 

Before adjourning, C. D. Alexander, 
of the sales department of the Bemis 
company, conducted a lottery, the prizes 
going to J. W. Stephensen, of the North- 
western Milling Co., H. L. Beecher, of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., and A. J. 
Oberg, of the Christian Mills. The first 
drew a mouth organ, the second a box 
of dice with an insurance certificate in 
the shape of a rabbit’s foot, and the 
third a musical stein. 


oO 


MIAMI BREAD CO’S PLANT 
WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 


Totepo, Ou10.—The new plant of The 
Miami Bread Co., Toledo, which will cost 
$500,000, is expected to be finished and 
in operation by May 1, 1929. Contracts 
were to have been awarded last week. 
The latest type of equipment will be 
used, including an English patented oven, 
with a capacity of 4,500 loaves an hour. 
All machinery will be electrically oper- 
ated. About 150 persons will be em- 


ployed in operating and delivery depart- 
ments, according to F. C. Hoehler, presi- 
dent. 


Silver Loving Cup Presented to Arthur 
Miller by Business Associates 






VETERAN MILLER OF 
NORTHWEST RETIRES 


Arthur Miller, Co-Founder of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Gives Up 
Active Service 


Arthur Miller, one of the founders of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and su- 
perintendent of the company since its 
inception, has retired from active service 
after a long and honorable career. 
While Mr. Miller is 76 years of age, he 
is still in good physical condition and 
takes a keen interest in business, but 
he has had trouble with his eyes for 
some time, having undergone two or 
more operations for cataracts. 

Mr. Miller came to the United States 
when he was 17 years of age, and set- 
tled in Minnesota. His father had op- 
erated a small tidewater mill in Eng- 
land, so the lad naturally turned to mill- 
ing. He worked in several mills in 
southern Minnesota. 

In 1882 the late John Russell, who 
was then a banker in Valley City, N. D., 
wrote to Arthur Miller, his son-in-law, 
about a mill in Valley City that could 
be bought at a reasonable price. The 
mill had been built by Hiram Walker, 
on the banks of the Cheyenne River, 
from timber cut near by. The propo- 
sition looked inviting, so a partnership, 
under the name of Russell & Miller, was 
formed, to buy and operate the mill. 
From the beginning the company was 
successful. Afterward, the mills at 
Jamestown and Bismarck were acquired. 

The business was then incorporated 
as the Russell & Miller Milling Co. and, 
branching out, the company built the 
Grand Republic mill at Superior, Wis., 
an imposing structure in those days, with 
2,500 bbls capacity. The operation of 
this plant proved unprofitable, and the 
company was forced to liquidate, fol- 
lowing the financial panic in 1893. 

The North Dakota mills had always 
been money-makers, so E. P. Wells, now 
chairman of the board of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., acquired them from 
the receivers, and in the fall of 1897 the 
present company was incorporated. Lat- 
er the mills at Mandan and Grand Forks 
were purchased, togéther with the plant 
at Dickinson. Mills were built at Bill- 
ings and Sidney, Mont., and in 1908 the 
A mill in Minneapolis. At the close of 
the World War the B mill was built in 
Minneapolis, and in 1924 the mill at 
Buffalo. 

Except for a few years, following the 
failure of the original company, Mr. 
Miller was in active charge of all the 
mills of the company, and it was under 
his supervision the company established 
its reputation for quality. He was the 
originator of the brand, Occident, which 
has been in use since 1882. 

On his retirement, his associatés in 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. presented 
Mr. Miller with a beautiful silver loving 
cup, bearing the following inscription: 
“To Arthur Miller, founder of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., on his retirement 
October 23, 1928, as General Superin- 
tendent, after 46 years of matchless de- 
votion to the upbuilding of the business, 
with the affection and deepest apprecia- 
tion of his fellow directors.” 


oo 


E. A. EVERETT, FORMER 
MILL PRESIDENT, IS DEAD 


Edward A. Everett, former president 
of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
Waseca, Minn., died Nov. 27 at his home 
in that city. Mr. Everett, who was 61 
years of age, had been ailing for some 
time. He disposed of his interest in the 
milling company a few years ago, and 
since then had devoted most of his time 
to the Boy Scout movement and his col- 
lection of native birds, said to be one of 
the finest in the country. Two years 
ago, Mr. Everett made a cruise around 
South America, and last winter went to 
the Hawaiian Islands in hopes of re- 
gaining his health. He is survived by 
his widow and a son and daughter, also 
his brother, Guy W. Everett, of Waseca, 
who had been associated with him in his 
various milling enterprises. 








MILLERS KEEP IDEAS 
ON MILLING-IN-BOND 


All Sections Represented at Kansas City 
Meeting and All Retain Their Original 
Views After Discussions 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An executive con- 
ference of millers of the Buffalo district 
and of representatives of mills in vari- 
ous other sections of the country was 
held in Kansas City on Nov. 22 in hope 
of arriving at some compromise arrange- 
ment on the troublesome question of ap- 
plication of preferential rates of duty in 
Cuba and elsewhere on the product of 
Canadian wheat milled in bond in the 
United States. The meeting continued 
throughout the greater part of the day, 
but at adjournment it was semiofficially 
stated that each miller participating re- 
tained his original views unamended and 
unrevised. 

The sole sector in which any advance 
toward better understanding was made 
was in clearing up certain misconcep- 
tions regarding the substitution of wheat 
and its products by Lake port mills. It 
developed that most millers outside of 
Buffalo believe that there is virtually no 
restriction on substitution, and that the 
product of strong Canadian wheat is 
quite widely distributed in domestic mar- 
kets, while the product exported under 
bond regulations is made from cheap se- 
lections of domestic wheat. F. F. Henry, 
president of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, explained the very rigid 
regulations under which milling-in-bond 
is conducted, and very largely dissipated 
much of the previous misunderstanding. 

Unfortunately, even this did not bring 
the contending interests represented at 
the meeting any nearer to an accord. 
Millers in the Northwest, the Southwest, 
the central states and the Southeast are 
firmly of the opinion that the combina- 
tion of milling-in-bond and the benefit of 
preferential duty gives Buffalo millers 
a double, hence unfair, advantage, par- 
ticularly in Cuba. Buffalo millers with 
equally good conscience maintain that re- 
striction of one or the other practice will 
result in nothing but turning the business 
over to Canadian mills, while Buffalo 
millers will be forced to set about re- 
placing the lost export volume in domes- 
tic markets, with resultant increase in 
already difficult competition. 

Buffalo millers were represented by F. 
F. Henry, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., Dwight K. Yerxa, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. Minneapolis 
representatives were A. E, Mallon, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and H. F. 
Marsh, of the International Milling Co. 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, and E. T. Stanard, 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis, represented the Southeast. Julius 
Albrecht, of the Eberle-Albrecht Flour 
Co., was the representative from St. 
Louis, while T. H. Kelly, of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., was here from 
Colorado. A number of interior and lo- 
cal millers looked after the interests of 
the Southwest. 

Following a meeting of St. Louis mill- 
ers, held Nov. 27, it was announced that 
a resolution had been unanimously adopt- 
ed, indorsing the stand of and offering 
co-operation to the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in its activities against the pref- 
erential duty on flour milled in bond in 
the United States and exported to Cuba. 


o> 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE MAY 
BEGIN TRADING IN STOCKS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The Merchants’ Ex- 
change has appointed a committee, com- 
posed of F. B. Chamberlain, president, 
Harry H. Langenberg and L. Ray Car- 
ter, to consider the advisability of trad- 
ing in securities as well as grains. This 
is in line with the activities of several 
other grain exchanges, and since it has 
become known that such a plan is being 
considered, the value of the member- 
ships in the exchange has advanced ma- 
terially. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in explaining his at- 
titude on this question, said that business 
must follow trends. Trading in grains 
has declined in late years, while stock 
transactions have increased enormously. 





He said that the Merchants’ Exchange 
has as good facilities for trading in 
stocks as any similar body in the coun- 
try. It has what is said to be the larg- 
est trading floor in the world, has an 
extensive system for gathering and dis- 
seminating market information, and 
probably has one of the best radio broad- 
casting systems owned by any exchange 
in the country. 

The plan that will be first considered 
is an amalgamation between the St. Louis 
Stock Exchange and the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. If this should not prove pos- 
sible, then efforts will likely be made for 
the latter to operate independently in 
stock trading. 

oo > 


CORN MILLERS CONSIDER 
PROBLEMS AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—With a representative 
number of corn millers from various sec- 
tions of the United States present, the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation con- 
vened at the Jefferson Hotel in this city 
on Nov. 24 to consider the problems con- 
fronting the industry. Carroll Thiebault, 
of the Thiebault Milling Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., president of the federation, pre- 
sided. No set program had been ar- 
ranged, but certain questions were intro- 
duced for discussion, Mr. Thiebault first 
enumerating what he considered the most 
important problems facing the industry 
today. 

The question of forward selling was 
first considered, and many testified to the 
improved conditions which have prevailed 
since future sales were limited to 60 
days. Cases are encountered, of course, 
where corn goods are sold for longer 
periods than this, but they are few. 

Several who were familiar with the 
wheat flour millers’ condition, as well as 
that of the corn millers in this respect, 
complimented the latter heartily for the 
effectiveness of their work. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted reaffirming a 
previous one to the effect that the sale 
of corn products to the jobbing, retail- 
ing or consuming trade should be lim- 
ited to 60 days. 

A report was next made by the pack- 
age differential committee, in which a 
number of changes were suggested. Some 
of these tended to lower the differentials, 
and serious objection to them was voiced 
by several millers. After considerable 
discussion it was voted to retain the dif- 
ferentials now in effect, with the excep- 
tion of the 1%2-lb paper sacks, which 
were changed from $2.20 over basis to 
$2.60 over, and the 1-lb paper sack, 
which was changed from $2.60 over to 
$4.50. This marked increase for the 1-lb 
sack was due to a typographical error 
in the printing of the last differential. 

The meeting then turned to a discus- 
sion of costs. The work being done by 
the Millers’ National Federation along 
this line was favorably mentioned, and 
several corn millers said that the mem- 
bers of their industry needed to know 
their costs better than they do, and that 
when this knowledge is obtained no sale 
should ever be made, under any circum- 
stances, under cost of production. 

Various other matters were informally 
discussed, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that conditions in the corn mill- 
ing industry are much better because of 
the activities of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation. The federation was host 
at a banquet in the evening, which was 
well attended. A pleasing entertainment 
program had been arranged under the 
direction of several associate members in 
St. Louis. 

C. R. Martin, general sales manager 
for the Aunt Jemima Mills, St. Joseph, 
Mo., a branch of the Quaker Oats Co., 
was elected president of the Federation, 
while T. R. Hillard, vice president of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and W. W. Marshall, presi- 
dent of the Rosedale Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, were elected vice presidents. L. 
H. Dieckman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Cereal Mills Co., was 
chosen secretary. 

ad 

PLANS PREPARED BY SOUTH, INC. 

AtLtanta, Ga.—The South, Inc., a cor- 
poration organized some time ago by 
leading members of the Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Board, as one 
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of its primary efforts, will seek to ex- 
pand the domestic and export business 
of the industries of the South. The ini- 
tial step will include the establishment of 
offices in New York and Chicago, to seek 
new markets in those districts for south- 
ern manufactured products, and offices 
at London, Rio de Janeiro and in the 
Far East, which will endeavor to enlarge 
the export volume of principal southern 
made commodities. A 10-year tentative 
schedule of the activities of the corpora- 
tion is being prepared, and it is planned 
to invest $500,000 per year for the 
growth and development of the member 
industries. 
o> 

COMPENSATION LAW UNCHANGED 

Attanta, Ga.—Efforts of several com- 
panies in Georgia to alter the workmen’s 
compensation state law, by requiring a 
constant charge of $10 on all employers 
paying less than $300 in annual premi- 
ums and the inclusion of the salaries of 
executives in the pay roll computations 
upon which the premium is based, were 
unsuccessful, when William A. Wright, 
state insurance commissioner, last week 
refused to approve of either proposal. 
The changes were opposed by the Geor- 
gia Manufacturers’ Association. 


oo 


J. W. DENIO, PIONEER MILL 
OWNER OF COLORADO, DEAD 


Denver, Coro.—J. W. Denio, 81 years 
old, pioneer banker and flour mill owner 
of Colorado, died at his home in Long- 
mont last week. Born in Helena, N. Y., 
in 1847 he came to Longmont in 1872, 
when the town was organized by the 
Chicago-Colorado colony. A year later 
he opened the first flour mill in town, a 
primitive water power plant. 

Mr. Denio was town trustee for 10 
years, and for 40 years was treasurer 
of the Longmont Masonic lodge. He 
was a member of the Royal Arch Ma- 
sons, Knights Templars and El Jebel 
shrine of Denver. Last June, Mr. and 
Mrs. Denio celebrated their fifty-eighth 
wedding anniversary. 

Mr. Denio was the father of Ralph 
Denio, manager of the Denio-Barr Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., of Sheridan, Wyo., who 
was shot in the Congress Hotel, Pueblo, 
Colo., March 28, 1927, and died April 1. 


oo > 


DEATH OF F. L. ZIRKLE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Frank L. Zirkle, 
aged 58, for many years in the grain 
brokerage business in this city, died from 
apoplexy at his home here last week. 





KNOWN BY THE BREAD HE 
BAKES 


yy HE other evening at a bakers’ 

dinner meeting, the man next to 
me, a chemist, was telling me of the 
particularly delicious bread that a 
baker friend of his in Louisiana 
made. 

“That fellow,” he said, “takes about 
16 hours to turn flour into bread. 
He runs an eight-hour sponge, and 
the result is just about as good bread 
as I have ever eaten.” 

A mill’s sales manager sat across 
the table from us, and caught part 
of our conversation. 

“Excuse me,” he said to the chem- 
ist, “but did you say that baker was 
located in Louisiana?” 

“Yes,” said the chemist. 

“At P” ventured the miller, 
naming a small town I had never 
heard of. 

“Yes,” said the chemist. 
know him?” 

“No, I’ve never met him,” said the 
miller, “but I sell him all his flour 
and I thought when I heard you talk- 
ing about his baking methods that he 
must be my customer because I know 
the kind of flour on which he insists 
and the kind of a loaf that he must 
bake, and there are not many that are 
doing the same thing. I'll say that 
this is a case of a man being known 
by the flour that he buys or by the 
bread that he bakes.” 





“Do you 


A. F. G. R. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT 
VALUES WORLD CROP 


Estimates Surplus Over Last Year of 100,- 
000,000 Bus of Wheat, Exclusive of 
Russia and China 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—*“The_ world’s 
wheat crop for this season is about made. 
Outside of Russia and China, it is now 
estimated to be about 3,700,000,000 bus, 
compared with 3,600,000,000 last year, 
an increase of 3 per cent,” according to 
the foreign service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. “Adding an in- 
crease in carry-over at the beginning of 
the year will bring the total world sup- 
ply for the season to about 4 per cent 
greater than for last season. 

“While the Russian wheat crop is es- 
timated to be larger than last year, it 
is so distributed and the rye crop is so 
short that Russia will have no wheat 
to export, and probably will have to im- 
port more this year than last. While the 
wheat crop is fairly good in parts of 
China, North China has a short one and 
that of Manchuria is of low quality. 

“The corn crop of southern Europe is 
so short that the prices of both wheat 
and corn are relatively high, and it is 
apparent that more than the usual 
amount of wheat is being utilized at 
home, so that the Balkan countries, even 
with larger crops, may export no more 
than last year. 

“A large part of the Canadian crop is 
of low grade, and a high percentage of 
it is being classed as feed. Frost dam- 
age and dockage seem to have reduced 
its millable value so much that it may 
not be equivalent to that of last year. 
The Canadian grain has moved rapidly, 
and large quantities have been exported. 

“Exporting countries have moved a 
large volume of wheat, and apparently 
most of it has been absorbed. There is 
no apparent accumulation of stocks in 
European ports. 

“Low prices are encouraging wheat 
consumption. Agricultural Commission- 
er Steere reports that large amounts of 
bread grain are being used for feed in 
Europe. The flour demand continues 
normal, and millers are buying steadily.” 


oS 


MARYLAND RAILWAY LEASES 
SHIPS FOR GRAIN STORAGE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Western 
Maryland Railway Co. has chartered 20 
cargo vessels of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, now anchored in the James 
River, to be used at the port of Balti- 
more for the storing of grain, in order 
to relieve what is said to be a serious 
situation confronting the railroad, due to 
shortage of grain storage facilities. 

The charter arrangement will continue 
from six to twelve months, and the hire 
for the first five vessels will be at a 
rate of $4,500 per month. From the 
sixth to the tenth ship, inclusive, an addi- 
tional $340 per month per ship will be 
paid, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
$280, and from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth $250. The railroad has agreed to 
fully protect by insurance any loss or 
damage to the cargo from any cause 
while it is aboard the vessels. 

M. C. Byers, president of the railroad 
company, said that the 20 ships repre- 
sented a storage capacity of, 6,000,000 
bus. Baltimore elevator capacity totals 
12,000,000, of which 7,000,000 is now in 
use, 





oS 


GRADING COMMITTEE AT WICHITA 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The following lo- 
cal grain men have been named by W. 
H. Smith, president of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, to act on the committee 
which will aid the government in ad- 
justing the method of grading and in- 
specting wheat in the Southwest: W. F. 
McCullough, Kansas Milling Co; L. H 
Powell, Wichita Terminal Elevator Co; 
I. H. Blood, Blood Grain Co. Mr. Smith 
has received notice from A. J. Besley; 
chief of the government grain inspection 
department, that as soon as all members 
of the committee have been appointe 
another meeting will be called at Kan- 
sas City. 
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‘Piedmont ~-YUllers in —Annual Meeting 


Spirited discussions occur when southern millers gather at Greensboro, N. C., the 
topics including milling costs, credits, ethics, rates, feed regulations and the encroach- 
ment of hard wheat flour upon the trade of members of the Piedmont association. 


HE regular annual meeting of the Piedmont 
Millers’ Association was held Nov. 16 in the 
ballroom of the O. Henry Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The session began promptly 
at 10 o’clock. M. A. Briggs, of the Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., was designated as the 
presiding officer by W. B. Walker, the president. 

Mr. Briggs, after explaining the purposes of the 
meeting, read a telegram from M. F. Ring, of the 
Roanoke (Va.) City Mills, expressing regret at his 
inability to be present. A letter from Herbert Trot- 
ter, of the J. I. Triplett Mills, Woodstock, Va., con- 
veyed a similar message, and in addition to express- 
ing his regrets, Mr. Trotter laid down a few para- 
graphs of sound advice to soft wheat millers who seem 
to be putting a bit too much pressure behind their 
efforts to mill and market hard wheat flour. He ex- 
pressed the belief that such overemphasis on hard 
wheat flour in soft wheat territory tends to undermine 
the market which it has taken years to build up, and 
cautioned soft wheat millers to consider carefully the 
ultimate results of their present activities. 

The first subject discussed was whether or not 
Piedmont millers as an organization should support 
the work of the Any Quantity Rate Federation. Mr. 
Briggs explained that the federation is an organiza- 
tion of millers and their interested allies formed to 
defend the present rate structure and to oppose cer- 
tain contemplated changes therein. He said that a 
large part of the milling industry in the South has 
been built upon the present rates, and that the changes 
under consideration would, if effected, work a hard- 
ship on many Piedmont millers. Mr. Briggs then 
read the membership roster of the federation com- 
mittee, and introduced J. A. Avery, Atlanta repre- 
sentative of that body. 

Mr. Avery explained in detail the purposes, aims, 
and past accomplishments of the federation, and gave 
those present many adequate reasons to fully justify 
its existence. He told of the unfortunate effect any 
changes in the present rate structure will have di- 
rectly on Piedmont millers, and urged every one pres- 
ent to give the matter immediate consideration, telling 
them that if such changes will affect them, they should 
do all possible to support and carry on the defense 
conducted in their behalf by the Any Quantity Rate 
Federation. He said that if the case is won it will be 
by the efforts and influence of millers, and enumerated 
other agencies which are being solicited to enlist their 
support. He stated that the changes as contemplated 
may mean the absolute ruin of many millers, and that 
even the consideration of such changes constitutes the 
greatest threat to the milling industry in many years. 
He asked millers to contribute if they believe the 
cause worthy, all money to be sent to the treasurer of 
the federation, H. L. Hanes, Nashville, Tenn. 

The ‘matter was discussed by Messrs. Sherrill, of 
Statesville, N. C., Singleton, of Henderson, N. C., 
Cohron, of Stuarts Draft, Va., and others. Mr. Briggs 
Suggested that each miller as an individual act in ac- 
cordance with his own ideas. 


Metal Bag Fasteners Discussed 


THE next subject considered was the law passed by 

the North Carolina state board of agriculture pro- 
hibiting the use of metal tag fasteners on feed bags in 
that state. This law becomes effective Jan. 1, 1929. 
W. L. Gilbert, of the Sterling Mills, Statesville, N. C., 
reported as a member of the committee appointed by 
the president to oppose the ruling, and attempt to 
have it repealed or amended. He told of correspond- 
ence had with Mr. Graham, North Carolina commis- 
Sloner of agriculture, and stated that in his opinion 
the latter would approve of the ruling as it stands and 
Tefuse to sanction the continued use of metal fasten- 
ers. Mr. Gilbert said that the feed tags might be 
printed, stenciled, or sewed on the feed bags, but he 
had no definite information as to just what the com- 
mittee may hope to accomplish until it appears before 
the North Carolina board of agriculture at its De- 
cember meeting. Clarence Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Son, Hagerstown, Md., told of the New Jersey feed 
laws which allow permits to be issued and paid for 
monthly on the basis of production and sales. He 
Stated that metal fasteners have been prohibited in 
many states, and suggested that the Piedmont com- 
mittee secure a copy of the New Jersey laws for use 
in stating their case to the North Carolina board of 
agriculture. Mr. Briggs told of a visit made by W. 
M. Speed, of the Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., 
= Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the National 
- Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn., to 

office of Mr. Graham, and of tentative plans for 
sumbating the ruling. The subject was discussed at 
=— by Messrs. Walker, Witt, Strickell, Briggs and 

rs, and the question was referred to President 


Walker for the further action of the North Carolina 
committee working under his direction. 

The next subject discussed was the extension of 
credit by millers. Mr. Briggs stated that he is very 
much concerned over the question of credits at present, 
as he is having more trouble than usual with collec- 
tions. He urged the millers to exercise more care in 
extending credit privileges, and to use every possible 
means of ascertaining the ability of a customer to 
meet his obligations. Mr. Fretwell, of the Spartan 
(S. C.) Grain & Mill Co., told of conditions existing 
in certain sections of his territory, and reminded the 
millers of the unusual number of small bank failures 
which have caused losses to several Piedmont millers. 
Mr. Witt stated that much good business is done on 
open terms, but that accounts must be scrutinized 
now as never before. He said that he makes an effort 
to become personally acquainted with every customer 
to whom credit is extended, and he advised the millers 
to watch carefully all such transactions, as conditions 
in many localities are worse financially than for some 
time. The question was discussed by Messrs. Gilbert, 
Fockler, and others, and steps were taken to insure 
the dissemination of reliable credit information. 


Increased Cost of Selling Plans 


HE increased cost of selling flour was discussed by 

Messrs. Briggs, Sherrill, Fockler and Kivlighan, 
and comparisons drawn between the work of brokers 
and salesmen. It was ascertained that some large 
mills sell through brokers exclusively, while others use 
both, and yet others use only salesmen. It was agreed 
that the increased cost of traveling and the usual ex- 
penses of the man on the road are rapidly becoming 
factors to be reckoned with in calculating the cost of 
selling. 

The activities of blenders in southern territory were 
discussed by several millers who have found such com- 
petition more or less troublesome. Mr. Witt told of 
retail flour stores in South Carolina opened by blend- 
ers to sell direct to the consumer, and stated that he 
understands that the blending company referred to 
plans to open 20 stores as an experiment, and more if 
business warrants an expansion. He said that some 
blenders are adopting chain store methods in selling 
flour, feed and sugar direct to the consumer. The 
various trade practices of many of the blenders were 
discussed, and millers were urged to co-operate with 
the secretary and with other associations in an effort 
to insure fair sales and business policies. 

The enforcement of contracts was considered, and 
Mr. Briggs proposed that the Piedmont Millers’ Asso- 
ciation go on record as recommending that all con- 
tracts be restricted to 60 or 90 days’ free time, with 
a 120-day limit. Mr. Walker seconded Mr. Sherrill’s 
motion that such a resolution be passed. It was unani- 
mously carried, and the secretary was instructed to 
notify Sydney Anderson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, of the action taken. It was brought 
out in a general discussion of the subject that only a 
very few Piedmont millers are guilty of the long-time 
contract habit, in many instances these few being 
obliged to extend the time because of such a conces- 
sion by mills from other sections. The question of 
carrying charges was discussed, and it was agreed 
that such changes should be demanded always as a 
legitimate part of the contract, Several millers told 
of customers who delayed their soft wheat flour con- 
tracts and bought hard wheat flour which they ordered 
out for immediate shipment. It was suggested that 
information be exchanged and efforts made to correct 
such practices on the part of buyers. 

By a unanimous vote it was decided that Article 
IV of the Piedmont Millers’ Association by-laws be 
amended by a section B, as follows: “Associate Mem- 
bership. Allied industries or their duly authorized 
representatives may become associate members of the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association through application to 
the secretary, agreeing to abide by such regulations 
as may be prescribed for such members, and by the 
payment of annual dues of $50 for each such mem- 
bership. Associate members shall hold no voting or 
officeholding rights, neither shall they be allowed to 
attend closed meetings of the active membership. 
Their participation in any activities of the organization 
shall be under the direction and control of the officers 
and executive committee of the Piedmont Millers’ As- 
sociation.” 

Other subjects before the meeting covered the ne- 
cessity for an active membership committee, benefits of 
the Virginia state flour amendment, the necessity for 
an association credit bureau, the uses and abuses of 
automatic scales, comparative cost of flour analysis, 
competition of western mills, unfair business methods, 
the growing need for an active association, differen- 
tials and the carrying charge, figuring costs and the 


use of cost cards, unethical practices by salesmen and 
brokers, necessity for co-operation with other milling 
organizations, and milling conditions in the Piedmont 
district. 


Bemis Company Gives Luncheon 


T 1 o'clock a luncheon was tendered the millers and 
the ladies present by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 

of Ware Shoals, S. C. Brant Holme, manager of the 
company, arranged both the luncheon and the features 
accompanying it. F. A. Witt, of the Chesterfield 
Mills, Asheville, N. C., acted as toastmaster. The 
American Legion quartet gave several selections dur- 
ing the meal, and led the singing of a half dozen 
popular songs. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon Mr. Witt intro- 
duced Charles M. Ketcham, president of the Greens- 
boro Rotary Club. Mr. Ketcham began by saying 
that he’ would take his text from current Greensboro 
news. He said that he had just read that Dr. Chase, 
of the University of North Carolina, stated: “The 
South is being cast in a new mold”; that William J. 
McSorley, of the building trades council of New Or- 
leans, sees a marked revival of building in the South; 
that Dr. Myers, of the Federal Trade Commission, said 
that the commission would encourage and promote co- 
operation and combinations for the promotion of for- 
eign trade. He stated that Mr. Hoover is en route 
to South America to encourage increased commercial 
relations, and that Charles M. Schwab states that he 
sees a great future for the South, and he believes the 
South sees it, too. 

Mr. Ketcham claimed that the casual reader fails 
to grasp the significance of such items. He said that 
Walter Scott, of Northwestern University, says that 
power is the barometer by which the greatness of 
nations is measured. He showed that modern great- 
ness is measured in horse power and that America is 
the outstanding country of the world because of its 
leadership in power. He said that the South today 
has opportunities to increase its power above any 
other section of the country. He explained the shift- 
ing of the industrial commercial center of the nation, 
saying that it was first in the eastern states, then in 
the Alleghenies with their coal, natural gas and other 
products, then westward with the development of the 
Mississippi Valley and western industries, and empha- 
sized the fact that the southern Piedmont will be the 
next great industrial area to be developed. He saw 
no reason why the Piedmont territory should decline 
in the next decade, but believed that all present facili- 
ties,—transportation, power, gas, commercial, school, 
theater, playground, church, home and food,—must be 
redoubled if supply is to keep pace with demand. He 
told of the marvelous developments in the southern 
Piedmont during the past five years, and cautioned his 
hearers that they must be prepared during. the next 
10 years for double what exists today. He concluded 
his most interesting address by saying that the people 
in the southern Piedmont area have the greatest op- 
portunity any people ever had; and they must carve 
out a marvelous future for posterity. 

The luncheon hour was brought to a close by the 
toastmaster introducing the ladies, the officers of the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association, and members of the 
allied industries. A specially called meeting of the 
co-operative committee was held at 2:30, at which time 
association and trade policies were discussed. There 
was an attendance of 58 at the meeting. 

oo 


Veteran Canadian Baker Dead 


Toronto, Ont.—James Robertson, who at one time 
held the record of having worked in every bakeshop 
in Toronto, died recently at the age of 94. Born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, he emigrated to Canada 58 years 
ago and settled first in Almonte and later in Grimsby, 
where he conducted a bakery. He is survived by 
three sons and two daughters. 


Pfaff Baking Co. Refinancing 

A refinancing plan, involving the issue of a maxi- 
mum of $250,000 bonds, has been launched by Pfaff 
Bros., managers of the Pfaff Baking Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and the first block of $100,000 has been offered. 
The company was incorporated in 1920, and last year 
had a total sales volume of $660,000. ; 

oo 


Canadian Baker Dead 


Carl Schulz, formerly partner with Otto M. Hig- 
gins in the Daylight Electric Bakery, Saskatoon, Sask., 
died recently at his birthplace in Neusalz, Germany. 
Mr. Schulz, who was 50 years of age, retired from 
business last year on account of poor health. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Reports from city and interior north- 
western mills are of a more hopeful ten- 
or this week, The majority of them in- 
dicate improved inquiry and sales, with 
bookings for the week ending Nov. 24 
aggregating about 80 per cent of the 
capacity reporting. The business done 
was confined largely to small lots for 
reasonably prompt shipment. ‘The big 
buyers were noticeably absent. 

Family Trade in Evidence.—Distribu- 
tors supplying the family trade have 
been more in evidence on this crop than 
for some time, according to several mill 
managers. ‘They of course take short 
patents, which accounts to some extent 
for the abundance of clears on hand. 

Clears, however, are not as pressing 
on the market as they were a few weeks 
ago. Some city mills had large accumu- 
lations on hand, but knowing that there 
would be a demand for them sooner or 
later, they refused to shade prices. With- 
in the last week or two, there has been 
fairly heavy buying of first clear, which 
has relieved the situation considerably. 
Past due instructions have also been re- 
ceived on clears from a few big buyers. 

Second Clears Well Sitwated—Most 
mills are comfortably situated on second 
clears. In fact, some of the very largest 
companies are oversold on this grade and 
have none to offer for December ship- 
ment. 

Lack of shipping directions is still 
causing millers concern. Most companies 
have delinquent contracts on hand, and 
have been using every argument possible 
to induce buyers to order flour out, but 
have not met with much success. On 
this account, northwestern mills are not 
operating much over 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which is not at all in proportion 
to the volume of business on mill books. 
Unless there is a marked increase in di- 
rections within the next 30 days, the 
customary carrying charges will have to 
be assessed, 

Exports Small——Export business is 
still of small proportions. European in- 
quiry has been somewhat better of late, 
but American prices are out of line with 
Canadian, so that bookings have been 
light. Even the companies operating 
mills at Buffalo are not doing much busi- 
ness abroad. Occasional small lots of 
patent go to Latin America. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 27 Year ago 

ert ee ee $6.20@6.70 $7.45 @7.65 
Standard patent ..... 5.90@6.55 7.15@7.25 
Second patent ....... 56.75@6.05 6.75@6.95 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.50@5.75 6.50@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 5.15@5.30 56.90@6.10 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.30 4.00@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 5.70@6.00 7.10@7.30 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.70 6.05@6.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


The semolina market is at a standstill, 
with buying light and directions against 
old orders difficult to get. The principal 
buyers, of course, have their needs cov- 
ered until after the holidays, but ap- 
parently are not operating as heavily as 
they had expected, judging by the way 
they are behind on taking deliveries. 
Meantime, receipts of good milling du- 
rum are light, premiums are strengthen- 
ing, and millers are accumulating all the 
good grain possible against improved 
inquiry later. There is no change in the 
basis which has prevailed for several 
weeks. No. 2 semolina is firm at 3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 
8c, durum fancy patent 2%c and No. 3 
semolina 25%,@2%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 24, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 78,- 
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269 bbls durum products, compared with 
68,659 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 141% were in operation Nov. 27; 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 460,800 209,066 45 
Previous week .. 460,800 209,783 46 
Year ago ....... 460,800 224,303 49 
Two years ago... 529,200 190,405 36 
Three years ago. 522,000 227,271 44 
Four years ago.. 559,800 227,556 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 236,420 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,135 bbls last week, 697 
in the previous week, 1,600 a year ago, 
and 1,690 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 302,250 204,730 68 
Previous week .. 423,150 291,854 69 
Year O80 .ccceee 428,700 274,164 64 


Two years ago... 423,840 235,736 56 
Three years ago. 424,890 284,723 67 
Four years ago.. 424,890 249,360 59 
Five years ago... 339,690 203,406 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Oct. 27. 70 70,275 304,696 287,656 10,537 4,629 
Nov. 3 70 72,625 292,919 281,762 12,430 3,566 
Nov. 10 67 70,425 267,450 265,191 6,096 $52 
Nov. 17 66 70,525 291,854 286,793 11,032 2,983 
Nov. 24 51 50,375 204,730 193,348 2,936 1,455 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 24, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 2,952 3,465 8 18 
Bt, PAG wccece 118 117 10 12 
Duluth-Sup. .. 361 319 oes ene 
eee 3,242 3,371 93 39 


MINNEAPOLIS STORAGE INCREASED 


Substantial increases have been made 
to the terminal elevator storage capacity 
in Minneapolis this year. The Banner 
Grain Co. is now building a 1,000,000-bu 
house, while the Osborne-McMillan Ele- 
vator Co. last week completed a 700,000- 
bu addition. The construction engineers 
on the latter job had double crews at 
work, operating night and day, complet- 
ing the contract in 43 days. Ordinarily, 
it would have taken 10 to 12 weeks. 

The Cereal Grading Co. has increased 
its capacity from 450,000 to 1,100,000 
bus; Hallet & Carey Co. from 850,000 
to 1,300,000 bus; the Ralston-Purina 
Mills has increased its capacity 100,000 
bus, and the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
is byilding a 200,000-bu elevator to sup- 
ply the units to be built on the site of 
the old A mill. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has 
added 500,000 bus, bringing its total ca- 
pacity up to 5,000,000, and the Andrews 


Grain Co. doubled its capacity by a 
500,000-bu addition. A number of other 
smaller improvements showed up among 
the year’s building permits, so that when 
the figures are compiled at the close of 
the year, Minneapolis storage capacity 
should be close to the 70,000,000-bu mark. 


Cc, T. VANDENOVER HONORED 


C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
returned Nov. 26 from New York City, 
where he attended the annual convention 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. The league numbers a good 
many millers among its members, be- 
cause of the practical manner in which 
it discusses and handles transportation 
problems. At the New York meeting 
it was decided to elect seven regional 
vice presidents, and Mr. Vandenover was 
unanimously selected to represent the 
Northwest. W. H. Day, traffic director 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, is 
the new president of the league. 


DEATH OF MATH BARZEN 


Math Barzen, for many years presi- 
dent of the Hansen & Barzen Milling 
Co., Thief River Falls, Minn., died sud- 
denly at his home last week, following 
a heart attack. Mr. Barzen located in 
Thief River Falls in 1898, and became 
associated with the Kretzschmar flour 
mill, which he later bought. In 1904 he 
organized the Hansen & Barzen Milling 
Co., which tore down the old mill and 
erected the present modern plant. In 
addition to the mill, the company op- 
erated a chain of country elevators. The 
Hansen & Barzen Milling Co. was dis- 
solved in 1927, and was succeeded by 
the Math Barzen Co., which took over the 
mill and 10 of the country houses. Mr. 
Barzen was also an official of the Mon- 
tana-Dakota Grain Co. Minneapolis. 
He is survived by his widow, five sons 
and two daughters. 


NOTES 


Mild weather has enabled northwest- 
ern farmers to do more plowing than 
usual this fall. 

C. R. Anderson, manager of the Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
has been calling on the trade in the East. 

C. R. Troutner, Philadelphia manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., visit- 
ed headquarters in Minneapolis last 
week. 

E. J. Thomas, of Minneapolis, sales 
manager for the Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc., St. Paul, left Nov. 22 for the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

M. F. Mulroy, manager of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., mill of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was recently elected a director of 
the company. 


W. M. Atkinson, president of the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, has left 
for Pasadena, Cal., where he expects to 
spend the winter. 

A. L. Hale, manager of the Command- 
er Milling Co., is planning to leave after 
Thanksgiving for a three weeks’ busi- 
ness trip through eastern markets. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was in 
Minneapolis, Nov. 26-27, on his way 
home from a business trip to Boston. 

The Glenwood Bakery, at Glenwood, 
Minn., owned by C. A. Swanson, will 
give its annual party and dance to 
friends and customers on the evening 
of Dec. 1. 

C. H. Mohr, of Stillwater, Minn., has 
gone to Buffalo, to work in the plant of 
the Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation. 
Some years ago, Mr. Mohr was the Min- 
neapolis representative of The Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

J. J. Ross, of the J. J. Ross Millfur- 
nishing Co., Portland, Oregon, is in Min- 
neapolis visiting old friends. He repre- 
sents the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. on the 
Pacific Coast, and had been to Milwaukee 
to visit headquarters. 

Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, is in St. 
Louis attending a meeting on inland wa- 
terways development, to look after the 
interest of shippers who are seeking a 
nine-foot channel in the upper Missis- 
sippi. 

W. J. Schwartz and J. E. Sterne, of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Pillsbury 
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Flour Mills Co., are in Minneapolis this 
week. Mr. Schwartz is assistant man- 
ager at Pittsburgh, and Mr. Sterne js 
the company’s representative in West 
Virginia. 


The northwestern unit of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will hold a dis- 
trict meeting in Minneapolis on Dec. 8, 
Andrew Boss, of the University of Min- 
nesota, will discuss wheat production, 
and C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat 
& Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapo- 
lis, new wheats and flours in bread. 

<< 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour was slow last week, 
sales covering a light volume to a small 
number of buyers. The trade appears 
to have its present requirements well 
filled, and is not disposed to enter into 
new commitments until necessity com- 
pels. Shipping directions were fairly 
good, with mills working to get out east- 
ern contracts in time for loading and 
delivery on the last lake boats. 

Demand for durum flour was quiet. 
Most buyers have their present needs 
taken care of. 

Quotations, Nov. 24, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $6.55 @6.90 $7.15@7.50 
Second patent ....... 6.30@7.65 6.65@7.05 
First clear, jute ..... 5.70@6.05 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute..)... 4.20@4.70 5.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
94 


Ss, GRABS. écccccsesseenne 34,625 

Previous week .........00- 29,050 79 

Wee GD co ccvcosecvesctce 23,140 63 

Two years ago .........++ 13,250 36 
NOTES 


E. C. Brunke, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was on ’change Nov. 24. 

December rye closed Nov. 24 a flat 
2c over the December durum contract, 
quite an unusual occurrence, 


Package freight lines and flour sheds 
are preparing for the winding up of 
shipping and close of lake transporta- 
tion. 

The movement of grain on the crop, 
Aug. 1, 1928, to Nov. 24, inclusive, com- 
pared with last year, is gradually drop- 
ping behind, being 116,560,000 bus, 
against 130,332,000. The difference in 
shipping is even more pronounced. 


F. G. Carson. 
oo 


MONTANA 


Flour is in a rut, and the strenuous 
efforts of mills to force sales seem to 
demoralize the market. The trade seems 
well supplied for current needs, and new 
sales are light and from hand to mouth. 
Shipping directions are decidedly scarce 
and, unless the situation improves quick- 
ly, a curtailment in production will be 
necessary. Quotations, Nov. 24, carload 
lots, f.o.b., mill, cotton 98’s: first patent, 
$6@6.20 bbl; standard patent, $5.80@6; 
first clear, $5.50@5.70. 


NOTES 

Robert Conners, salesman for the 
Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Montana trade last week. 

George E. Paulson, manager of the 
Montana State Elevator Co., Cascade, 
fractured a bone in his ankle and will 
be in the hospital for a week or 10 days. 

Charles H. Jens, northwestern agent, 
and P. J. Johnson, traveling freight 
agent for the Pere Marquette Railway 
Co., Detroit, Mich., called on Montana 
millers last week. 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, who 
has been on the Pacific Coast in the in- 
terests of his company for the past two 
weeks, is expected home this week. 

James F. Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in Great 
Falls, Nov. 22, consulting with J. W- 
Sherwood, president of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Bell stated that milling 
mergers which are taking place through 
out the country are concurrent with those 
in all industries, and result from 4 
effort to curb overcompetition. “Merg- 
ers formed nowadays iron out the waste 
and inefficiency between producer 4% 
consumer,” he said. © 
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In the Matter of European Trade 
[HE export committee of the South- 

western Millers’ League held a spe- 
cial meeting in Kansas City, Nov. 22, to 
give further consideration to proposals 
made at a meeting Nov. 13 relative to 
better handling of export flour trade to 
the European Continent. 

Since the difficulties growing out of the 
serious weevil troubles of two and three 
years ago, there has been a distinct lack 
of accord between exporting millers 
using the gulf route and the continental 
trade, particularly that of the Nethcr- 
lands and central Europe. On their part, 
millers insist that the inexplicable weevil 
outbreak of two years ago was through 
no fault of theirs, that they have gone 
to the last extremity in investigating 
causes and applying corrective methods 
to weevil damage, and that the trouble 
pot is being kept boiling by certain im- 
porters and agents who find a bug now 
and then and magnify it into a cause 
for war. Importers and agents, on the 
other hand, hold that their risks and 
hazards have greatly increased, and that 
steamers from the gulf turn out a far too 
great proportion of damaged flour. Be- 
tween the two, millers and importers, 
a considerable number of all-risks in- 
surance underwriters and their agents 
and brokers make war medicine by 
maintaining two inspection bureaus and 
seeking to make competitive capital out 
of every weevil and claim based on it. 
Recently Dutch millers have shown inter- 
est in the state of things, claiming that 
their used sacks are returned from bak- 
eries, carrying imported grain weevils 
into their mills. A Netherlands baking 
paper not long ago carried a special 
“warning” against the use of imported 
flour. 

In an effort to bring about greater 
accord with a view to joint action to im- 
prove transportation and handling condi- 
tions, Mr. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, following sev- 
eral conferences with the Netherlands 
association, lately suggested that export- 
ing millers send a committee of execu- 
tives to Amsterdam to give and take 
first-hand information as between prin- 
cipals and re-establish the confidence 
which for 25 years characterized rela- 
tions between millers in this country and 
their trade connections in Holland. 

This proposal was given consideration 
at the Nov. 13 meeting of the commit- 
tee, but was found not to be practical at 
this time. In lieu of it a plan was pro- 
posed to send a joint representative to 
the Continent to act in the interest of 
all mills, not only in the present mis- 
understandings but permanently. While 
this plan received general approval and 
was further considered at last week’s 
special meeting, the present volume of 
export trade is so limited that it appears 
doubtful if it can be worked out this 
season. 

Where the final solution rests is not at 
this time apparent. Millers undoubtedly 
have taken extreme measures to correct 
every discoverable fault in the mills, and 
in the exercise of the uttermost care in 
rail transportation, seaboard inspection 
and ship loading. Underwriters’ agents 
have been running about all over the 
place in an effort to co-operate. Ocean 
carriers have scattered promises with a 
generous hand, and evaded responsibility 
vor denied claims with Scotch thrift, or 

er. 

Meanwhile, it is perfectly well known 
to everybody that for 30 years Holland 
flour merchants were the most valued 
customers of southwestern exporting 
millers, that business was carried on in 
very large volume without the slightest 
Suggestion of difficulty or disagreement, 
and that both sellers and buyers held 
each other in the highest commercial and 
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individual esteem. Both sides, or, by 
way of tolerance, 90 per cent of both 
sides, today want to carry on as did the 
generation before them. Unfortunately, 
there are a great many fingers in the pie, 
many of them belonging to other than 
millers and their agents, and these do 
everything but aid in restoring the mu- 
tual good will and respect which is the 
first essential in friendly and profitable 
commerce. 
oe] 


KANSAS CITY 


Although sales for this territory as a 
whole probably only represented about 
one third of capacity last week, there 
were individual mills that sold as much 
as 75 per cent. One miller, when asked 
about new business, said, “Why talk 
about the dead?” but his attitude was 
not general. 

Little Large Business—As far as 
could be ascertained, there were no sales 
for as much as 10,000 bbls, most of the 
business being in small lots and for ship- 
ment up to Dec. 31. Buying was fairly 
evenly distributed between the family 
and the bakery trade, with possibly bak- 
ers the more active. The effort that mills 
are making to get shipping directions, 
added to the fact that buyers are well 
contracted for necessary supplies, nat- 
urally leaves new sales somewhat in the 
background. Many sales managers think 
in terms of shipping directions when 
they are asked how business is. 

Shipping Directions Fair.—Specifica- 
tions on old orders were not what they 
should have been, but mills were getting 
enough directions to enable them to run 
at a satisfactory rate. It becomes more 
and more evident that operation is to 
be spread out more evenly this year than 
is usually the case. While it is likely 
that some contracts calling for shipment 
before Jan. 1 may be carried over, it 
seems that buyers are intending to take 
the flour out when they need it, and there 
is not so much fear of an excessive 
number of cancellations as some people 
might think. 

Export Business Somewhat Better.— 
Some sales, to Latin America chiefly, 
enabled export managers to say that 
there was a little improvement in for- 
eign trade, but, on the whole, business 
was disappointing. Until Europe buys 
in anything like its former volume, this 
will probably remain the case. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, hard winter 
wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, Kansas City, Nov. 24: short patent, 
$6@6.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.55@6.10; 
straight, $5.45@5.70; first clear, $4.80@ 
5.20; second clear, $4.50; low grade, 
$4.35. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 316,860 238,241 75 
Previous week .. 316,860 220,664 69 
Year ago ....... 338,160 186,787 55 
Two years ago... 360,660 256,382 71 
Five-year AVerTage ......eeeesecees 65 
Ten-year AVETAGS .... cece ceececcee 66 

KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 197,700 164,355 83 
Previous week .. 197,700 155,853 78 
Year ago ......- 196,500 134,002 68 
Two years ago... 175,500 126,742 72 
Five-year average .....-.eeeeeeseee 75 
Ten-year AVeCTaBe ....eeeeeecceeces 74 
WICHITA 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 62,400 41,022 66 
Previous week .. 62,400 35,965 57 
Year ago ....... 62,400 36,268 58 
Two years ago... 62,400 43,715 70 
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SALINA 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 46,800 39,684 85 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,170 86 
VWeOr ABO ....ss0 46,200 33,000 71 
Two years ago... 37,800 35,034 92 
OMAHA 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 27,300 24,838 91 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,123 88 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,772 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,659 83 
ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 47,400 28,276 60 
Previous week .. 47,400 23,373 49 
Year ago ....... 47,400 22,550 47 
Two years ago... 47,400 22,772 87 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 30,900 27,632 89 
Previous week .. 30,900 29,525 95 
FOR? QHO coccers 29,700 26,218 88 
Two years ago... 29,700 29,709 100 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MOV. WBE cc ccccscccvceccccvevccessces 74 
PROVIOUS WOOK .cccccdcccccsccecccceses 49 
WORE BHO cccccccccesccccsececcesccesce 31 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 


mestic business fair, 14 quiet, 5 slow, 
11 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
15,028 bbls last week, 14,180 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,263 a year ago, and 20,832 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


A. C. Falen, manager of the Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was here last week. 


Elmer W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City last week. 


G. T. Tinsley has joined the sales force 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. He has 
a brother with the company, who travels 
in Kentucky. 


Harry C. Gamage, of the Moore-Sea- 
ver Grain Co., is chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to nominate candidates 
for officers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for the coming year. 


B. C. Moore, president of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., has returned from a 
trip to Europe taken for the benefit of 
his health. Although Mr. Moore is only 
passing a part of the day at his office, 
he is feeling greatly benefited by the 
trip. 

Frank M. Stoll, director of publicity 
for the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
will represent that body at the confer- 
ence on inland waterways being held this 
week in St. Louis. Frank G. Crowell, 
vice president of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., also will attend the meeting. 


J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., returned last 
week from a trip in Illinois and other 
central states. He said that he found 
buyers well booked up, but that they 
showed every intention of taking their 
flour out as soon as they needed it. 


George S. Barnes, advertising man- 
ager for the Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, accompanied by Mrs. Barnes, was in 
Kansas City early last week. He was 
returning from a trip in the Northwest, 
during which Mrs. Barnes underwent 
examination at the Mayo Clinic in Roch- 
ester, Minn. 


Now that the flood waters have sub- 
sided, it is found that the largest loss 
here was suffered by the Southard Feed 
& Milling Co. It is estimated that the 
loss in this plant totaled between $20,000 
and $25,000. The Davidson Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant also was damaged to a 
very considerable extent. 


It is considered not unlikely that bran 
and shorts soon will be selling for the 
same price, according to well-informed 
opinion on the feed market. Some say 
that it is even possible that bran will 
outsell shorts. It is understood that a 
number of mills are behind on contracts 
for bran, although most of them are well 
up to schedule on their shorts. 

Phillip G. Hale, of the Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., has bought the Kansas City 
Board of Trade membership of Allen 
Logan, III, for $7,000. Some consider 
that there is a possibility of a substan- 
tial advance in the price of memberships, 
owing to the proposed trading in stocks 
on the local board. Mr. Logan is no 
longer active in the grain business. 

H. K. Shafer, of the Maney Milling 
Co., and Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the 
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THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE 


T has come at last! For some 

time the complaint has been heard 
that bakers’ bread lacked flavor, and 
now a chemist has discovered a meth- 
od whereby bread may be made to 
taste like bread. All he does is to 
inject into it some “bread flavoring.” 
He has found a formula that adds a 
pronounced flavor of bread to any- 
thing with which it is treated, in the 
same way that the flavor of rasp- 
berries, oranges and lemons may be 
given to foods by means of essences. 





Omaha Flour Mills Co., were here from 
Omaha last week, representing the mill- 
ers of Nebraska in the conference with 
Buffalo millers with regard to milling-in- 
bond regulations. W. H. Boon, of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
represented Oklahoma, and was also 
given a proxy by the Texas millers to 
speak for them. 
oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales were somewhat larger at 
central Kansas mills last week, some 
fairly good buying by jobbers being re- 
ported. In other quarters, however, no 
improvement was reported. Foreign in- 
quiry continued light, none coming from 
Europe. Shipping directions were not 
satisfactory, but operations held up well. 
Quotations, Nov. 23, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.70 bbl, 
straight, $6.20; first clear, $4.70. 


NOTES 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, is vis- 
iting connections in the central states. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., visited the trade in Texas last week. 


C. W. Hiebert, of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., last week was 
in Chicago and intermediate points on 
business. 

Alvin Long, manager of the Central 
Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, has returned 
from a business trip to Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, has re- 
turned from Hollywood, Cal., where he 
was called by the death of his mother. 


The wheat situation in southwestern 
Kansas is unsatisfactory, according to 
Frank Summers, manager of the Secur- 
ity Elevator Co., and president of the 
local Board of Trade. Not more than 
half the new crop is up, Mr. Summers 
said on his return from a trip to the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of the state. 
He estimates 20 to 25 per cent of the 
wheat showing green is volunteer, and 
this will not make a satisfactory crop. 


oo 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Reports from mills showed a wide 
range in bookings last week. Some 
claimed sales of 100 per cent of capac- 
ity, and others only 30 per cent. Gen- 
erally, flour sellers are doing very little 
business with either domestic or export 
trade. Shipping directions are slow, but 
about normal for this time of year. 


NOTES 


Max Lehman, general superintendent 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was an Atchison visitor last week, 
en route to Enid, Okla. ° 

J. C. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lysle, went to Kansas City last week to 
attend the funeral of Mrs. Lysle’s father, 
J. J. Fennelly, who for many years was 
active in the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 

Miss Eleanor Cain, 12-year-old daugh- 
ter of Arthur S. Cain, vice president and 
sales manager of the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, last week rode a horse 
exhibited at the American Royal Live 
Stock Show in Kansas City from Fort 
Leavenworth. Mr. and Mrs. Cain were 
in Kansas City for the show. 


Bran and coarse feeds seem to be try- 
ing to keep up with the stock market. 
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Shorts are selling freely for $33.50 ton 
and bran is $32. This is a narrower 
spread in millfeeds than for some time. 
The only explanation one can make is 
that it is possible to make substitute 
shorts by grinding low grade wheat, 
but so far only one process is known 
for making bran. 
oo S 


SALINA 


Flour sales last week ranged from fair 
to poor, bookings in some instances be- 
ing rather satisfactory. Inquiry was 
not very brisk, and that from abroad 
was light. Shipping directions were fair. 
Operations were about unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 22, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 
95 per cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@ 
5.85. 

NOTES 

Richard Morgenstern, of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., passed last week in 
Kansas City. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Salina Country Club. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip over southwestern Missouri. 

The Shellabarger Terminal Elevator 
now contains about 150,000 bus wheat. 
It is completed, with the exception of a 
few adjustments to be made. 

Amos Jenkins, Wamego, Kansas rep- 
resentative for the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., was discharged from a 
Topeka hospital on Nov. 20, where he 
had been for an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

o> 


OKLAHOMA 


There was practically no change in 
flour business last week. Some sales 
were made, but not a large number. 
Exports were slow, a few sales being 
made to Latin America. Quotations, 
Nov. 21: hard wheat short patent flour, 
$6.70 bbl; soft wheat short patent flour, 
$6.90; standard patent, $6.20. 


NOTES 


The Morrisville Mill & Elevator Co., 
Oad Colbert, manager, is a new indus- 
trial concern at Oklahoma City. 


Carlton S. Nye, for five years district 
agent of the United States Shipping 
Board, with headquarters at Galveston, 
died last week after a brief illness, He 
is succeeded by L. W. Parsons, for- 
merly traffic manager of the Galveston 
district. 

The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
is defendant in a suit for $17,500 dam- 
ages for the death of Walter A. Casey, 
filed by his widow, Mrs. Bernice Casey, 
of Yukon. She alleged that her hus- 
band’s death was due to a fall from the 
roof of a grain elevator in February, 
1927. 

oof 


NEBRASKA 


Flour sales last week were inclined 
to be slow. Most Omaha mills were 
running on a 24-hour schedule, but very 
little new business developed, and that 
which was booked was for short-time 
shipment. Few outstate mills were run- 
ning full time. Shipping directions were 
only fairly good. There are many over- 
due contracts on the books of Nebraska 
mills. Buyers are not carrying large 
stocks, nor have they been doing so for 
some time. 

NOTES 


E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, went to St. Louis on busi- 
ness, Nov. 23. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr.. manager of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., attended a mill- 
ers’ meeting at Kansas City last week. 


oo > 


Cuban agricultural authorities believe 
that there will be a sharp and heavy in- 
crease in the native production of rice 
during the present season. The informa- 
tion has been gathered by general ob- 
servation and by the reports of agricul- 
turists who come to Havana that much 
more is being sown everywhere. A good 
quality has in other years been grown 
over pretty nearly the whole of Cuba. 
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ST. LOUIS 


It was difficult to form an accurate 
opinion of milling conditions last week, 
due to widely varying reports from mill- 
ers themselves. Some stated that de- 
mand was materially improved, one said 
that the week was the best encountered 
in several months, while others com- 
plained that new business was practical- 
ly at a standstill. Demand evidently 
was spotted, with little general strength. 
The same situation existed in shipping 
instructions, which were reported as be- 
ing from poor to fair, with a slight im- 
provement noticeable toward the close. 

Local Conditions ——Local demand for 
flour was exceedingly light. Brokers and 
jobbers stated that bakers were well sup- 
plied for their immediate requirements, 
and showed little interest in future 
bookings. Shipping specifications from 
the smaller buyers were hard to obtain. 

Soft Wheat Flour—No change oc- 
curred in the soft wheat situation, al- 
though one or two millers reported fair 
sales to the family trade in the South. 
These were isolated cases, however. Ship- 
ping instructions were fair, due to the 
fact that the southern trade at no time 
this year has accumulated large stocks. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Hard wheat flour 
trading was spotted, being active for 
some mills and quiet for others. In the 
former cases, the activity was attributed 
to low stocks rather than to any gen- 
eral inclination toward heavier bookings. 
Shipping instructions were difficult to 
obtain, with a slight improvement re- 
ported by some mills toward the close. 

Exports.—The export trade remained 
unchanged. It seems impossible to meet 
some of the prices quoted in the Euro- 
pean markets, where buyers are unwill- 
ing to pay a premium for any particular 
flour. There was no improvement in 
the Latin American trade. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 24: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7.25 bbl, straight $5.70@ 
6.20, first clear $5@5.50; -hard winter 
short patent $6@6.40, straight $5.25@ 
5.75, first clear $4.75@5.25; spring first 
patent $6.20@6.60, standard patent $5.90 
@6.20, first clear $5.20@5.60. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WAV, BERG cc ccsaversvanes 34,500 57 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2. cccsiccece 33,100 64 
BORF BHO cccccccvevseeseone 26,000 45 
TWO FORTS HO 2c cccsisece 31,500 49 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity. of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wav. 16B4 2. cocsscccvcese 40,400 46 
PrevioWs WOOK .sccccccses 45,200 52 
WORF GO occccasecvvizsese 43,500 50 
PWS PORCO GOO 0 sib ccennwe 51,100 59 


NOTES 

L. J. Walsh, manager of the millfeed 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Kansas City, was here recently. 

W. H. Younger, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash., visited this office last 
week, 

Eugene Smith, formerly secretary and 
building manager of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, is now connected with F. D. 
Hirschberg & Co., an insurance firm. 

H. H. Porter, sales director of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, was 
in West Virginia last week, traveling 
with .the mill’s representative in that 
state. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, of Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, returned home the 
latter part of last week, after calling on 
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millers in this territory and in the South- 
west. 


Among prominent soft wheat millers 
in St. Louis last week were Charles T. 
Johnson, manager of the Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., and .J. 
B. McLemore, manager of the Model 
Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 


Millers from southern Illinois who 
were in St. Louis last week stated that 
the condition of the wheat crop was very 
favorable. Some reports have been 
heard of damage from Hessian fly, but 
this seems to be a minor danger just 
now. 


The following have been appointed on 
the committee of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change to nominate officers for the an- 
nual election: A, T. Leonhardt, W. J. 
Niergarth, W. H. Toberman, G. A. 
Veninga, H. A. Von Rump. The com- 
mittee will hold its first meeting on 
Nov. 27. 


The final call of the football season 
found several St. Louis flour men an- 
swering. R. G. Penn, St. Louis manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
W. G. Garcelon, local manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, attended the Missouri-Kansas game 
at Columbia, Mo., while J. O. Morrissey, 
of J. F. Morrissey & Co., flour brokers, 
went to Champaign, IIl., for the Illinois- 
Ohio game. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic demand for flour was quiet 
last week, although local handlers expect 
an increase in business during the latter 
part of this year and the early part of 
1929. Prices showed a tendency to de- 
cline, springs dropping 20c, but hard and 
soft winters were firm. Buyers in the 
country were out of the market tem- 
porarily, as their requirements are well 
filled. 

Export demand was quiet, although 
foreign buyers were showing a little 
more interest. Should this continue, an 
improvement in the situation is expected. 
Shipments to Europe increased, and 11,- 
444 200-Ib bags left this port, 5,972 for 
Copenhagen, 2,572 for Rotterdam, 2,100 
for Antwerp, 600 for Aarhus and 300 
for Bremen. Exports to Latin America 
were good. 

Flour prices, Nov. 22: 


a—Winter-—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.15 $6.25 $8.30 
965 per cent ....... 6.80 5.95 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 6.65 5.80 7.40 
CU weccccsccecece 6.45 5.55 6.90 
Firat clear ....... cece 4.95 5.30 
Second clear ..... 4.75 5.10 


Semolina, 35%c Ib, bulk. 

Macaroni manufacturers were out of 
the market temporarily, as their re- 
quirements are well filled and because of 
the unseasonable weather, which resulted 
in decreased production. However, with 
the coming of cold weather, it is expected 
that output will increase. 

A total of 18,902 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Nov. 21, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co:* te Puerto Cortez, 
500 bags; Bluefields, 250; Cienfuegos, 
250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,875; Cai- 
barien, 500; Guantanamo, 450; Manza- 
nilla, 275. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,050; Panama City, 1,000; Vera 
Cruz, 1,000. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Limon, 3,- 
887; Puerto Barrios, 2,200; Santiago, 2,- 
055; Guayaquil, 1,800; Havana, 1,350; 
Colon, 600; Panama City, 410; Maracai- 
bo, 300; Buenaventura, 300; La Guayra, 
100. 


November 28, 1928 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 22: F 


Destination— Destination— 
RRIMES cecccece La Guayra .... 350 
RRUUOED ccccsce S.2G0 “REGRER ccecscces 250 
Arecibo ........ 110 Manzanilla ..... 275 
Bluefields ...... 560 Maracaibo ..... 400 
POMBO. 2c ccccce 300 Panama City ..1,720 
Buenaventura .. 300 Ponce ......... 1,200 
Caibarien ...... 600 Progreso ...... 145 
Cape Gracias .. 110 Puerto Barrios. .2,209 
Cartagena ..... 255 Puerto Cortez .. 709 
Cienfuegos ..... 250 Puerto Limon . .3,887 
CUE se v.essccve 930 Rotterdam .....2,572 
Copenhagen ....5,972 San Jose ...... 4,447 
COMBOREE sc cccce 2,010 San Juan ...... 1,737 
Guantanamo ... 450 Santiago ....... 2,055 
Guayaquil ..... 8,661 Tumaco ....... 40 
Havana ........ 4,326 Vera Cruz ..... 1,750 


In addition to the above there was a 
total movement of 364,967 bus wheat, 
220,000 of which went to Grecian ports, 
80,000 to Antwerp, 64,000 to Bremen, 
667 to Vera Cruz and 300 to Havana. 

Trading in the local rice market con- 
tinued very quiet, and few local sales of 
rough rice were reported. There was a 
better demand for clean. Receipts of 
both clean and rough were only fair. A 
good demand was reported from the 
country, with Blue Rose rough selling at 
$3.50@3.60 bbl, and some qualities up to 
$3.75. Foreign business was slow. The 
following figures were posted, Nov. 22: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Nov. 22 ........ 194,171 390,340 
Same period, 1927 ........ 387,871 329,184 

Sales— 

Season to Nov. 22 ........ 34,711 88,947 
Same period, 1927 ........ 38,344 162,273 


NOTES 

The offices of the Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Co. have been remodeled. 

William Waterman, vice president of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has returned 
from a trip to Covington, La. 

A. Barber, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in New 
Orleans last week, calling on the trade. 


R. A. Sutrivayn. 
DO rd 


MEMPHIS 


Flour movement was fair last week, 
but little new business was reported. 
Shipping instructions were as plentiful 
as expected. Consumers are filling needs 
normally, with best reports from buyers 
of medium and lower grades. Little 
price change has taken place, although 
quotations are slightly higher. Cotton 
is selling readily and values are a little 
better, which is having a favorable ef- 
fect on collections, and stimulates buy- 
ing to some extent. 

Quotations, Nov. 24, basis 98’s, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.25@7.35 bbl, standard patent 
$6.65@7; hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.85, standard patent $5.85@6.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7@7.50; western soft pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, semihard patent $5.80, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 

H. L. Douty, manager of the local 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was in Nashville last week. 

Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, has 
been in the Southeast for the past week. 

Operation of the Forked Deer Mfg. 
Co.’s plant at Trenton, Tenn., will be 
resumed at once, according to J. J. 
Tatom, manager for the new company. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
oo 
NEW TYPE BARLEY DEVELOPED 

Omana, Nes.—One of the most impor- 
tant small grain seed developments made 
at the Nebraska State Agricultural Col- 
lege in recent years is a new variety of 
high yielding, smooth bearded barley, 
according to T. A. Kiesselbach, head of 
the agronomy experimental division. 
This variety, called Comfort, was not 
discovered by the Nebraska school, but 
its superior qualities are so well adapted 
to this state that it has the recommenda- 
tion of the college. Comfort barley, s° 
named because of its smooth beards, 
yields about 7 bus more an acre than 
common barley. The development of 4 
superior hard winter seed wheat also 
has been announced. The new seed has 
been developed past the experimenta 
stage, but will not be ready for distribu- 
tion to growers for two years more at 
least. 
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ANOTHER OFFICIAL BLOOMER 


[X addressing a special gathering of To- 
ronto Board of Trade members on 
Nov. 19, George H, Clarke, Dominion 
seed commissioner, rather harshly con- 
demned the milling industry for what he 
called its prejudice against any and 
every wheat that will not make a pure 
white flour. “Garnet wheat,” he said, 
“has a better flavor than Marquis wheat, 
and is a much hardier variety, yet only 
5 per cent of this year’s crop was Gar- 
net. Why? Because there is no demand 
for it. Canadian millers demand a 
wheat that will make a pure white flour. 
They do not seem to realize that thou- 
sands of farmers in the northern dis- 
tricts are being ruined annually by crop 
failure. Marquis wheat in these districts 
freezes twice out of every five times. 
Garnet wheat’s only disadvantage is its 
slightly creamy color in its flour form. 
Its great advantages are its hardiness 
and its superior flavor.” 

Mr. Clarke is a very excellent govern- 
ment official, with a host of friends in 
the grain and milling trade, but his 
popularity will wane if he continues to 
make such statements. The truth is that 
the milling industry is a victim of the 
condition Mr. Clarke describes, rather 
than its cause. Out of every dollar of 
loss from the prejudice against creami- 
ness in flour, which has so justly called 
forth Mr. Clarke’s’ condemnation, the 
miller shares in full proportion with 
the farmer, and nothing could be better 
for the industry he represents than the 
removal, once for all, from the public 
mind of this old and foolish prejudice. 

The fact is that in this as in so many 
other matters of the kind the responsibil- 
ity goes back in the last analysis to the 
general public itself, in which the farmer 
is one very important element—and no 
doubt Mr. Clarke himself another. All 
are to blame, and it will be a matter of 
public education to correct the evil. To 
blame the miller or the baker or any 
other element in the chain from farmer 
to consumer is simply to talk nonsense. 
We feel sure this is Mr. Clarke’s own 
personal view, for he is too wise and 
conscientious an official to be carried 
away for any time by the opinion which 
escaped his lips in Toronto. 
likely will be the first to admit the in- 
justice of the aspersion thus cast upon 
the milling industry. 


oe 


TORONTO 


Last week was a quiet one for spring 
wheat millers. Some of the holiday spir- 
it is beginning to manifest itself, and 
from now on, lagging interest in sales 
may be expected. For the most part, 
buyers have already booked enough flour 
to see them over Jan. 1. Prices are un- 
anges from Nov. 17. Quotations, Nov. 


Nov. 24 Nov. 17 
NE isc adicecaxes $7.40 $7 40 
ER Sk on we cunieose 7.15 7.15 
Second patent ..........++ 6.80 6.80 
Export patent ........... 6.40 6.40 
NE a6 5c ¢:0i0:avab-0 5.70 5.70 
Graham Gour ............ 6.10 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.10 6.10 


All per barrel, in bags of 98 Ibs, deliv- 
ered, f.0.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters. — Production and 
Sales of winter wheat flour are declining. 
Only a few mills are active. All that 
can do.so are grinding springs, and go- 
ing after that trade. Winters have got 
80 far away from the realities of the sit- 
uation that dealers are no longer inter- 
ested. Most biscuit and pastry bakers 
are well supplied with flour. High prices 
for wheat are responsible for this decline 
in winter wheat er trade. Prices have 
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Canadian Wheat and Flour Exports to Japan 


Toronto, Ont.—The Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, in one of 
its recent weekly publications gave some interesting information about the flour 
trade of Japan, as it affects importation of Canadian wheat and its products. In 
1927, more wheat was purchased from Canada than from any other country, the 
quantity being 7,047,951 bus. Total imports in that year were 17,275,751 bus, the 
balance of which was contributed by the United States, Australia, China and the 
province of Kwantung. Because of its high protein content and good milling qual- 
ities the Japanese use Canadian hard wheat as a standard mixing substance for 
the softer wheats of Australia and other countries from which their supplies are 
drawn. Flour from this mixture is not entirely used in the domestic trade, as some 
of it is exported to China and other eastern countries. It is believed that the im- 
portation of foreign wheat will show a considerable increase this year, due to poor 
quality of the domestic crop. During the seven months euding July 7,703,256 bus 
had been bought from Canada, which is more than was taken during all of 1927. 

It is pointed out that Japan offers a much better market for Canadian wheat 
than for flour. The wheat is wanted for mixing purposes, but apparently the 
flour is considered better than the domestic demand requires, and Japanese mills 
find that a mixture of the different varieties furnishes a flour suitable for almost 
all needs. However, some bakers prefer to use Canadian flour exclusively, as they 
find it gives good results and that the bread has a delicate flavor. Imports from 
Canada are increasing each year, which is an indication that the flour is growing 
in popularity. Importations of flour from Canada in 1925 totaled 17,550 bbls, which 
was increased to 67,031 in 1926 and to 167,588 in 1927. 


oop 
Sir Austen Chamberlain on Tariffs 


Toronto, Ont.—Before leaving Canada, Sir Austen Chamberlain, foreign sec- 
retary in the government of Great Britain, who was here recently on a visit, made 
some interesting remarks about tariff matters. He said that there was no present 
possibility of any general tariff legislation in Britain that would give the over-sea 
dominions a preference in that market. Also that it is the policy of the Conserva- 
tive party, which is at present in power, that wherever there is a duty there should 
be a preference, but, as British people are absolutely opposed to duties on foodstuffs, 
his party certainly will refrain from proposing any until there is a change in public 
opinion. This means that the idea of any preference on Canadian wheat and flour 
entering Great Britain must be abandoned. This is no more than Canadian millers 
already believed to be the case and, therefore, there is no disappointment in this 
country over Sir Austen’s announcement, much as most millers may desire that they 
might be given a preference on flour in order to restore and consolidate the exports 
of this country to British markets. 

oo D> 


Canadian Spring Wheat Championship Awarded 


Toronto, Ont.—Herman Trelle, Wembley, Alta., who is known as the “Wheat 
King” in western Canada, where he has carried away honors for wheat on many 
occasions, has once more been declared a winner at the Winter Fair now being 
held in Toronto. Mr. Trelle won the highest prize, with which goes a trophy em- 
blematic of the championship for spring wheat. The winning grain was of the Re- 
ward variety, weighing 72 lbs to the bushel. Mr. Trelle showed that it was not 
in the growing of wheat alone that he excels, by the fact that his exhibit of small 
field peas was placed first by the judges. In this class of crop seed, as well as in 
wheat, there was keen competition, the number of entries being large and the qual- 
ity high. Mr. Trelle, accompanied by his wife, is visiting the Toronto Winter Fair, 
and will go from here to the International Exhibition at Chicago, where he will 
compete, with a sample of Marquis wheat grown on his farm. 


LLP QO OO OOOO OOO OOS OO OO 


advanced another 10c bbl, and it is real- 
ly very difficult to find satisfactory fig- 
ures. Buyers and sellers are sometimes 


NOTES 


Ontario millers visiting Toronto last 
week included George A. McNab, of 


as much as 50c bbl apart. Quotations, 
Nov. 24: best brands of 90 per cent soft 
winters $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Mont- 
real, in secondhand jutes, $5.75@5.85; 
Toronto, $5.75; best quality soft pat- 
ents $8 and seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points; blended springs and 
winters, best grade $6.80, second $6.60, 
in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Ezxporting.—There is slackening in in- 
terest in the export trade, especially on 
the part of buyers, who are not taking 
anything for shipment before Jan. 1. 
Scattered sales to Great Britain and the 
Continent were made by millers and bro- 
kers last week, and the less conspicuous 
markets supplied a good volume of busi- 
ness. Prices are higher. Quotations, 
Nov. 24: export patent springs, in jute, 
December shipment 33s 3d per 280 lbs, 
January 33s 9d, in jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, 

Ontario winters are not selling for ex- 
port, prices being too high. Nominally, 
90 per cents are offerings at 37s 6d@38s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow or Lon- 
don, .December seaboard. 


Campbell & McNab, Douglas, and N. D. 
McKinnon, of Cannington. 

R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was in Toronto last week, to attend the 
opening of the new grain elevator on the 
waterfront. 

Favorable weather throughout Ontario 
has enabled farmers to make rapid prog- 
ress with fall plowing and outdoor work 
of all kinds. A good deal of prepara- 
tion for winter has been accomplished 
well ahead of time. 

By special resolution, delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool approved the recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors that the 
2,000,000-bu transfer elevator at Buffalo, 
N. Y., be sold to the General Selling 
Agency. 

oo 


MONTREAL 


There was a good demand for spring 
wheat flour last week. Conditions were 
unchanged, buyers being content to pur- 
chase only for immediate needs. Quota- 
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tions, Nov. 23, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points: top patents, $7.40 bbl; pat- 
ents, $6.95; second patent, $6.80; export 
patent, $6.40. 

Export business was quiet with most 


markets. The winter wheat flour was 
very strong, and an advance in price is 
expected. Quotation, Nov. 23, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points, in second- 
hand jutes, $6.10 bbl. 

a * 

David M. Wilson, secretary of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a five-week holiday, most 
of which was passed in North Carolina. 
Mr. Wilson’s health seems to have bene- 
fited much by this trip. He was ac- 
corded a fine reception upon his return, 
both at the company’s office and from 
brother millers on ’change. 


oS 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour business was good Jast 
week, with prices practically unchanged. 
Contracts were being taken out well, 
and dealers were fairly active. Export 
business to the Orient was exceptionally 
brisk, and most mills are sold out until 
March. Shanghai, Dairen and Takubar 
have been in the market for fair quan- 
tities. Little business has been done 
with Japan for some time. 

* * 


At the weekly luncheon of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade, Kenneth Mac- 
Lennan, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., talked on the oriental 
flour trade. He traced its beginnings, 
which for Canada started in 1920. He 
stated, however, that he did not believe 
that its stability warranted much in- 
crease in the capacity of western flour 
mills, and, contrary to general belief, he 
did not think that the Chinese were eat- 
ing much. more bread than formerly. 
Any increase of the Canadian export 
trade to the Orient is at the expense of 
Washington and Oregon mills, he de- 
clared. Mr. MacLennan has traveled ex- 
tensively in China and Japan, and has a 
firsthand knowledge of the subject. 


oo SD 


WINNIPEG 


New bookings of flour for export were 
very small last week, but domestic de- 
mand was sustained. Some mills were 
able to secure a little oriental business, 
but European buyers continued to look 
on. October proved to be an excellent 
month for foreign trade, and November 
has been almost as good for mill op- 
erations, but millers are a little con- 
cerned about the slowness with which 
new orders are being received. Domestic 
grinding that has been delayed by the 
movement of export flour will keep mills 
fairly busy in December, but export 
trade must broaden if steady operation 
is to be maintained in the early months 
of 1929. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 24, at $8.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.15 and first clears 
at $6.15; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents to bak- 
ers were quoted at $6.80, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 

Norman P. Lambert, western manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
gone to Vancouver on a business trip. 

M. H. Hutchison, secretary of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who has been in the West for several 
weeks, has returned to Montreal. 

The Saskatchewan wheat pool handled 
127,591,846 bus of last year’s western 
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crop, bringing the total delivered to this 
provincial pool from August, 1924, to 
July, 1928, up to 427,040,037 bus. 

One day in September, this year, 10,- 
800,000 bus grain were delivered to coun- 
try elevators in western Canada, or 5,000 
tons per second, spread over an 18-hour 
day. Surely a record in speedy grain 
movement from the farms. 

Grain exports from Vancouver since 
Aug. 1 passed the 20,000,000-bu mark 
last week, and about 6,000,000 more are 
expected to go out in November. The 
total movement from this port in the 
same period a year ago was less than 
8,000,000 bus. 

Eight new varieties of wheat rust were 
discovered by the staff of the Dominion 
rust research laboratory at Winnipeg 
this year, bringing the total up to 27. 
Dr. J. H. Craigie, head of the laboratory, 
told a meeting of agronomists that last 
year the “air was saturated with rust 
spores, and we could catch 500,000 in 
our traps in one day, but this year we 
did not catch more than one eighth of 


that.” 
ooD> 
GRAIN COMMISSION APPOINTED 

WinnireG, Man.—Definite announce- 
ment of the powers of the royal grain 
inquiry commission, appointed by the 
Saskatchewan government to investigate 
the present system and method of grad- 
ing, mixing, handling and marketing of 
wheat, has been made by C. M. Hamil- 
ton, minister of agriculture. 

The commission consists of Chief Jus- 
tice J. T. Brown, of the court of king’s 
bench of Saskatchewan, chairman; John 
A. Stoneman, Saskatoon, president of the 
United Farmers of Canada, Saskatche- 
wan section, and Dean W. J. Ruther- 
ford, head of the college of agriculture 
at the University of Saskatchewan. F. 
Hedley Auld, deputy minister of agri- 
culture, is named as secretary of the 
commission, while Harold F. Thomson, 
K.C., of Brown, Thomson & Co., Regina, 
has been appointed senior counsel, with 
H. E. Proctor, Moosomin, of Proctor & 
Frith, as assistant counsel. 

The commission is authorized to make 
particular inquiry and report upon the 
following matters: 

1. The method now employed in grad- 
ing wheat and whether advantage would 
result to the growers in Saskatchewan if 
the present system of grading were al- 
tered. 

2. The effect which the present system 
of mixing and grading wheat has upon 
the condition, quality and price. 

8. The spreads in price between wheat 
of the different grades. 

4. The moisture content of wheat and 
the effect thereof on its storage, milling 
and marketing. 


ELEVATOR FOR HUDSON BAY PORT 

Winnieeca, Man.—The C. D. Howe 
Co., Port Arthur, has been commissioned 
to prepare plans for a 250,000-bu eleva- 
tor to be erected at Fort Churchill, on 
Hudson Bay, at the terminus of the new 
railroad now being constructed. A start 
has not yet been made, but it is inti- 
mated by the company that the structure 
will be designed after the general plan 
of the Fort William and Port Arthur 
elevators. There may be modifications, 
depending upon local conditions relative 
to the exact position of the plant and 
whether tidewater will have to be con- 
sidered. It has been rumored that the 
wheat pool would also build an elevator 
at this new port, but there has been no 
confirmation. 

ot! 
SULPHUR DUSTING FOR RUST 

Wiynirec, Man.—A report, issued by 
the Dominion government, states that 
sulphur dusting experiments conducted 
in western Canada for the control of 
rust have established beyond doubt the 
effectiveness of this method. A field 
trial in Manitoba, using a horse drawn 
duster, netted the farmer $11.87 an acre 
from the operation by increasing the 
yield and improving the grade of the 
dusted crop. Airplane dusting also 
proved satisfactory, but further experi- 
ments by this method will be made to 
ascertain the cost. The government is 
hopeful that the new variety of whect, 
known as Reward, will prove its ability 
to cope with stem rust better than any 
of the other common wheats. 
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TOLEDO 


There is nothing new that can be said 
about the milling situation. It has re- 
solved itself down to much the same old 
story week after week. It is just about 
as quiet as it could be, and some millers 
do not hesitate to use the word “stagna- 
tion” in describing it. If there is any 
satisfaction in it, all millers are in the 
same boat, and if conditions as reflected 
in this territory are a reliable indica- 
tion, millers elsewhere should not be find- 
ing business any too rushing. Brokers 
and others selling outside hard wheat 
flours report that there is little doing in 
the way of sales, and that the entire 
trade seems to have come to a temporary 
halt. 


Production Low.—As has been antici- 
pated, it is being found increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain even the reduced op- 
eration of the mills which has prevailed 
so far on the crop. It looks as if the 
production of flour for November and 
December might fall to a new low level. 
Of course, business always has a slump 
at this time of the year. The slump is 
here as usual, and perhaps not more pro- 
portionately than heretofore, but the 
thing that emphasizes it is that it leaves 
the mills with the lightest operation in 
years. It is a slump from already great- 
ly reduced production. 


The decreased activity of the mills has 
not been caused by any want of wheat 
supplies, except in some localities which 
did not grow more than enough for seed. 
All the important mills have ample 
stocks of all kinds of wheat suitable for 
their needs. They have been forehanded 
and accumulated supplies, not exclusively 
of soft wheat, but of varieties suitable 
for blending for that class of trade which 
will not pay the price for pure soft wheat 
flour. The majority of soft wheat flour 
buyers and users are in that class. 


Soft Wheat Stocks.—It is a mistake to 
suppose that soft wheat stocks have been 
exhausted. To be sure the crop was very 
short, but receipts are constantly coming 
to the fore, and the opinion prevails 
that the crop will have a very long tail. 
It is expected that soft wheat will be 
dribbling into the markets and mills 
practically through the entire year. The 
premium has killed the business on pure 
soft wheat flours very largely, but has 
effectively conserved the supply of wheat. 
Pure soft wheat flour can still be bought, 
and there are instances where some users 
who have a regard for the quality of 
their product are still paying whatever 
price may be necessary to get it. 


It is an open secret that the bulk of 
the business has gone to blends and sub- 
stitutes, low protein hard wheat flours 
and whatever kind of flour could be 
adapted somehow to the use of the soft 
winter wheat trade. It unquestionably 
is a badly mixed mess, and the exact 
parentage of some flours is rather un- 
certain, and their use has been more or 
less in the nature of an experiment. 
Many of them are not made from pure 
strains of soft wheat, and so have been 
described as mongrels or bastards. 


Business Scattered—Just as much 
flour is probably being used as hereto- 
fore, but the business is more widely 
distributed. These substitute flours can 
be made by the millers here just as well 
as, or better than, elsewhere, because 
their long familiarity with grinding soft 
wheat and their knowledge of the dis- 
tinctive requirements of the soft wheat 
flour trade give them an advantage. 
Nevertheless, the business has scattered 
itself to the four corners of the country 
and the flour is coming in from every- 
where, and it is probably all kinds of 
flour. Of one thing there is certainty,— 
the buyer doubtless gets as good as he 








pays for. It’s a question whether he has 
any legitimate kick coming. 

Many soft wheat millers have been 
rather scrupulous about their grades 
and quality, and have let business slip 
on that account. They have not been 
willing to put out a pure hard wheat 
flour which was masquerading under the 
guise of a soft winter. They have hewed 
close to the line of selling the flour for 
exactly what it was, and have told their 
customers what they would deliver. It 
is more than likely that some of these 
customers have indulged the fancy that 
they might get something better, or as 
good, elsewhere. 

Price Index of Character.—There 
probably has never been a time when the 
price paid for flour was a surer index 
as to its exact character. Pure soft win- 
ter wheat flour cannot be bought at the 
same price as hard wheat flours. It is 
the invasion of the pure soft wheat flour 
trade by outside mills, not previously a 
factor in it, which accounts largely for 
the present decline in activity. It would 
be interesting to determine the total vol- 
ume of this flour displacement on the 
crop, but it would be virtually impos- 
sible to do so. About the only way of 
getting at it would be on the basis of 
the amount of soft wheat available for 
grinding, and then the result would be 
vitiated by the fact that much of this 
wheat has been used only as a blend with 
hard wheats. 

Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Nov. 
23, at $6.25@6.35 bbl, local springs at 
$6 and local hard winters at $5.90, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 143,100 79,081 55 

Previous week .. 136,080 80,108 59 

YOO? GEO .ccccse 91,500 57,285 63 

Two years ago... 651,610 24,635 48 

Three years ago. 70,110 35,389 50 
NOTES 


Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
in the central states last week, and called 
at Toledo. He is visiting old mill con- 
nections and making new ones. 

Arthur A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was 
in Springfield, Ohio, last week to visit 
the Masonic Home, of which he is a 
trustee. He says that farmers are ho!d- 
ing and cribbing corn and very little is 
being received, but its quality is excel- 
lent. 

oo 


ATLANTA 


Flour trading was quiet last week. 
Movement was close to normal, as buy- 
ers were ordering out their old con- 
tracts, but stocks in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers were reported low. In- 
quiry was less active. 

Soft winter sales were slow, but direc- 
tions plentiful. There has been a steady 
improvement in production, and larger 
mills were running at nearly 70 per cent 
capacity, with few of them having many 
orders left to fill. Export demand was 
generally slow, with the outlook unprom- 
ising. 

Hard winter wheat flour was practi- 
cally unchanged, but Minnesota and 
western spring wheat flours advanced 
10@15c, and soft wheat flour about 10c. 
Quotations, Nov. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta, ba- 
sis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75 bbl, standard patent 
$6.20@6.45, straight patent $6@6.25; 


spring wheat short patent $6.90@7.20, 
standard patent $6.55@6,80, straight pat- 
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ent $6.40@6.65; soft winter wheat short 
patent $8.45@8.70, standard or 95 per 
cent short patent $7.60@7.85, straight 
patent $7.10@7.35, first clears $6.60@ 
6.85, second clears $5.90@6.15. \ For best 
grade of short and 95 per cent patent 
milled in the Southeast, mills are asking 
nearly $1 more than above, and for low. 
er grades 50@75c bbl more. 


NOTES 
H. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, New 
York, has been making a trip through 
the South, visiting several mills. 
H. H. Hamlin, of the Plant Flour 
Mills Co., has returned to St. Louis, 
after a trip through the Southeast. 


Walter La Fever, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, returned 
to Atlanta last week after a trip through 
the Southeast. 


Joseph Hexter, president of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., has returned to New 
York, after visiting the company’s south- 
ern offices in Atlanta. 

Oscar L. Bauer, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has returned to 
the home office after an extended trip 
over southeastern territory. 


Fred H. Kiddle, president of the Pio- 
neer Flouring Mills Co., Island City, 
Oregon, has returned to that city after 
visiting brokerage connections in the 
southern states. 

Though it was recently reported by 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association 
that soft winter wheat acreage in the 
southern states would be less this crop 
year than last, a large mail order firm 
in Atlanta stated last week that winter 
wheat sales for planting have been ap- 
proximately as large as last year, and in 
several states larger. 

Harorp F. Popwasx1. 
oo SD 


NORFOLK 


Flour was a little stronger last week, 
though few important changes in quo- 
tations were made. Some fair sales were 
reported. Quotations, Nov, 23: north- 
western spring patents $7.25@7.65 bbl, 
second patents $6.95@7.35; Kansas top 
patents $6.60@6.75, second patents $6.40 
@6.55, clears $5.90@6.05; top winters 
$6.60@6.75, second patents $6.35@6.50; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $6@ 
6.40. 

* * 

Opening of the Magnolia Flour Mill 
by the Maysville (Ky.) Milling & Feed 
Co. took place recently. The company, 
which purchased the mill from the R. A. 
Carr estate, is composed of J. C. Rains, 
J. R. Brannon, T, A. Duke and H. J. 
Cochran, all of Maysville. 


2 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour trade was fairly good last week. 
Domestic demand held up well; export- 
ing was slow. Quotations, Nov. 24, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $8.25 bbl, first 
patent $7.75, straights $7.25; Kansas 
hard, $8; first clears, in jutes, $6.75; 
second clears, $6.25. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., was in New York last week on 
business. 

J. H. Parish, of the sales department 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., was calling on 
trade in the South last week. 

A petition has been filed in the cir- 
cuit court of Wabash County, Illinois, 
by the receiver, asking that the book ac- 
counts of the Allendale (Ill.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., amounting to $29,000, be 
sold to the highest bidder. 

oof! 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS SET 
DATE FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Announcement has 
been made by James B. Dwyer, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, that the annual convention of 
the organization will be held at the Bed- 
ford Springs (Pa.) Hotel, June 10-12. 
Harry C. Elste, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., will be chairman 
of the entertainment committee. The 
last two conventions have been held in 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, and in the five 
previous years at Bedford Springs. 
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Some State Laws That Affect the Baker: I 


N a previous occasion, in this place, some 
of the state laws affecting bakers were set 
down—particularly those having to do with 
bread weights. Inquiries come regularly to 
The Northwestern Miller and American 

Baker from members of the trade in various states 
seeking information regarding these laws in other 
parts of the country, so that they may have them for 
comparison. Bakers, as a rule, are very anxious to 
co-operate with state officials in obeying state regula- 
tions, but where such legislation is idiotic, bakers are 
anxious to bring about its repeal or amendment. 

In a previous article on this subject some of the 
state laws were set down as they are listed in a volume 
dealing with “Federal and State Laws Relating to 
Weights and Measures,” third edition, recently pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Commerce. 

One of the more recent state laws regarding bread 
weights is that passed by the Minnesota legislature. 
This provides that bread may be sold only in 1-lb and 
1%-lb loaves and multiples of 1 lb. Provision is made 
allowing for twin loaves, made up so that the total 
weight is 16 or 24 oz, if so marked and sold accord- 
ingly, and provision is also made for indicating the 
net weight of the loaves. This law is considered very 
ambiguous, since it does not allow any tolerances. 
The weights specified are construed to mean net 
weights within a period of 24 hours after baking. 

Authority to regulate the weight and quality of 
bread is delegated to cities by the Missouri statutes. 


The Montana Law 


The Montana law declares that “it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons, association, co- 
partnership or corporation to manufacture for retail 
or wholesale trade, or to sell, bread unless the same 
shall be of the following weights, which shall be net 
weights eight hours after baking: 1 lb, 1% lbs, 2 lbs, 
3 lbs, 4 Ibs, 5 lbs, 6 Ibs, or other multiple pound 
weights; variation at the rate of 1 oz per lb over and 
1 oz per Ib under the specified unit weights is to 
be permitted in individual loaves, but the average 
weight of not less than 25 loaves of any one unit of 
any one kind shall be not less than the weight pre- 
scribed for such unit, and if twin or multiple loaves 
are wrapped at the place where baked or sold to. the 
consumer wrapped and undivided, the loaf must con- 
form to the above weight requirements, and if the 
twin or multiple loaf is unwrapped or divided before 
being sold to the consumer, each unit of the loaf must 
conform to the above weight requirements: provided, 
that this act shall not apply to persons, firms or cor- 
porations who do not hold themselves out to the public, 
and engaging in a general and established business 
of manufacturing or selling bread and bread prod- 
ucts.” 

This law provides further that “a twin or multiple 
loaf is one that is made of two or more portions of 
dough baked in one pan; single units weighing less 
than 1 lb must not be baked; a manufacturer or seller 
of loaves of the weights prescribed may cut and sell 
a portion of a loaf to a consumer; bread may be sold 
at any time after baking, and it shall not be required 
that bread shall remain unwrapped for any specified 
length of time after baking.” 

The Montana statute holds that “it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons, association, co- 
partnership, or corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture for sale, or the sale of bread, to directly or 
indirectly accept return of bread theretofore sold, nor 
copurchase the same, nor allow credit to any one for 
the same; nor shall any bread previously sold be ex- 
changed for other bread.” 


Cities Given Authority 

Nebraska is another of the states which delegate 
the power of establishing standard weight and quality 
of bread to certain cities. 

Nevada declares briefly: “A standard loaf of bread 
sold or offered for sale in this state shall weigh 1 Ib, 
and a standard loaf of bread need not be labeled with 
a statement of its weight. Whenever a loaf of bread 
sold or offered for sale weighs more or less than a 
pound, it shall be labeled in plain, intelligible English 
words and figures with its correct weight, together 
with the name of its manufacturer.” 
_ New Hampshire also deals briefly with the sub- 
Ject, that state’s statute declaring that “it shall be 
unlawful for any person to make for sale, sell, offer 
to sell or procure to be sold any bread unless each 
loaf is inclosed in a wrapper plainly showing its weight 
and the name of the manufacturer thereof, the size 
of stamp and type used to be specified by the com- 
missioner,” 


“The council of any city, town or village shall have 
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the power to regulate the sale of bread and prescribe 
the weight and quality in the loaf.’ So says the 
New Mexico statute. 

The method of sale of bread is gone into in some 
detail in the New York statute, which says: 

“Except as hereinafter otherwise provided, bread 
shall not be manufactured for sale, sold, or offered 
or exposed for sale otherwise than by weight, and 
shall be manufactured for sale, sold, or offered or 
exposed for sale only in units of 1 lb, 1% lbs and 
multiples of 1 lb.” 

These weights, it is explained, mean net weights 
not more than 12 hours after baking, or not more 
than 12 hours after sale and delivery by the manu- 
facturer for resale. The weights are determined by 
the average weight of not less than six loaves: “pro- 
vided, that such average weights shall be determined 
by the weight of at least 12 loaves, whenever such 
number of loaves is available at the time and place 
of such weighing.” 

Various Exceptions 

It is explained by the New York statute that such 
unit weights shall not apply to rolls; nor to restaurant 
or sandwich bread when sold for consumption or use 
on the premises and not for resale; nor to stale bread 
sold as such; nor to the various fancy breads; nor to 
bread sold by the piece cut from the loaf, weighed 
in the buyer’s presence; nor to loaves “bearing in 
plain and conspicuous position a plain statement of 
the net weight of the loaf and the name of the manu- 
facturer thereof upon the wrapper of each loaf, if 
the bread is wrapped, or, if unwrapped, upon a label, 
which label or that portion representing the weight 
shall be not larger than one by one and three quarters 
inches and not smaller than one by one and one half 
inches in size affixed to the loaf in a sanitary manner; 
provided, however, that in the case of loaves sold at 
retail, or offered or exposed for retail sale, direct 
from manufacturer to consumer upon or in the prem- 
ises of the manufacturer, the information as to the 
weight of such loaves may be given upon a notice 
printed in English, and if different language is spoken, 
also the language or languages of the neighborhood, 
conspicuously posted in plain view of the buyer and 
in close proximity to the bread offered for sale in 
such premises, setting forth the weight of each size 
and variety of such loaves.” 

The New York law declares that the commissioner 
of farms and markets shall make uniform rules and 
regulations necessary to enforce the section, including 
reasonable tolerances; provided, however, that the 





A MONG the many unusual cake confections dis- 

played at the recent California Food Products 
Exposition in San Francisco was this one from the 
Fairmount Hotel. San Francisco pastry chefs are 
famous for their cake ornamenting art. 


variation between the standard or represented weight 
and the true weight shall not exceed 1 oz per Ib. 

One section of the Oregon Laws, 1920, provides 
that “No person, firm or corporation shall hereafter 
manufacture, sell, offer or expose for sale bread, except 
in the following weights, which shall be net weights 
12 hours after baking: 1 lb, 14 lbs, 2 lbs, 3 lbs, 4 Ibs 
and 5 lbs, or other pound weights. Variations at the 
rate of 1 oz per lb over, and 1 oz per lb under the 
above specified unit weights are permitted in indi- 
vidual loaves, but the average weight of not less than 
25 loaves of any one unit of any one kind shall not 
be less than the weight prescribed by these regula- 
tions for such unit.” 


Pennsylvania’s Regulations 


“All loaf bread made for sale within this common- 
wealth,” reads the Pennsylvania statute, “shall be sold 
by the pound avoirdupois; and every baker or other 
person offering the same for sale shall keep at his or 
her house, or at such other place at which he or she 
shall at any time offer or expose for sale any bread, 
sufficient scales and weights, lawfully regulated, for 
the purpose of weighing the same; and if any baker 
or other person shall sell or offer for sale any loaf 
bread, in any other manner, the contract respecting 
the same shall be void; and the person offending 
against this act shall, on conviction, forfeit and pay 
the sum of $10 for every such offense, one half to the 
use of the informer, and the other half to the use of 
this commonwealth; and it shall be the especial duty 
of the clerk of the market, in any place where such an 
officer is appointed, to discover and prosecute all per- 
sons offending against this act.” 

The general laws of Rhode Island declare that the 
powers of the town council regarding assize of bread 
are: “they make ordinances, bylaws and regulations 
for settling the assize of baker’s bread in their respec- 
tive towns, not contrary to the laws of the state; pro- 
vided, that the penalty for any breach of the same 
Shall not exceed $5, or the forfeiture of the bread not 
made in conformity thereto.” 

Wholesalers and retailers in Texas, according to 
the statute of 1921, may sell bread based on any of 
the following standards of weight, and no other: 1 Ib, 
1% lbs, 2 lbs, 3 lbs, or some other multiple of 1 Ib 
or 16 oz. Variations are not to exceed 1 oz per lb 
over or under the standard within 24 hours after 
baking. 


The Law in Utah 


The Utah statute declares that all bread shall be 
sold by weight, with a label showing its correct weight 
and the firm name of the manufacturer attached to 
each loaf, the size and type of the label being regu- 
lated by the state superintendent of weights and 
measures, 

The Virginia law provides that “all bread stored, 
sold, offered or exposed for sale by the loaf shall have 
conspicuously affixed thereon a label on which shall 
be printed in the English language in letters and fig- 
ures not smaller than one fourth inch in height, the 
net weight of the loaf, when baked. The number 
and address of the bakery or manufacturer of the 
loaf shall also be shown on the same label.” 

It is further provided that “the dairy and food 
commissioner, with the approval of the board of agri- 
culture and immigration, shall adopt and establish 
such reasonable tolerances or variations within which 
the weights of loaves shall be kept; provided, however, 
that such tolerances and variations shall not excede 
1 oz per loaf on loaves weighing less than 1 Ib, or 2 
oz on loaves weighing more than 2 lbs 12 hours after 
baking.” 

According to the laws of 1923, in Washington, “no 
person, firm or corporation shall hereafter manufac- 
ture, sell, offer or expose for sale bread, except in 
the following weights, which shall be net weights 12 
hours after baking: 1 lb, 11% lbs, 2 lbs, 3 lbs, 4 Ibs 
and 5 lbs, or other pound weights. Variations at the 
rate of 1 oz per lb over, and 1 oz per lb under above 
specified unit weights are permitted in individual 
loaves, but the average weight of not less than 12 
loaves of any one unit of any one kind shall not be 
less than the weight prescribed by these regulations 
for such unit.” 

The state of Wisconsin sets weights of 1 lb, 1% 
Ibs, or multiples of 1 lb avoirdupois. This state’s 
toleration allowance is greater than many others, 1% 
oz in excess or 1% oz in deficiency per lb from the 
weights provided being allowed in individual loaves. 

Rolls, buns, biscuits, crackers and similar articles 
weighing less than 4 oz avoirdupois each are not 
included; nor is stale bread when it is conspicuously 
marked as stale. 
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Fror the enterprising baker, 
the Christmas season offers 
an opportunity, not alone for 
larger cake sales, but for the in- 
creased marketing of other vari- 
eties of sweet goods which do 
not find so ready a demand at 
other times of the year. For the 
average customer, the holiday 
season is not a time for the rigid 
practice of economy, and the pro- 
duction of high quality sweet 
goods, requiring a _ greater 
amount of labor and expense 
than is conducive to profit upon 
ordinary occasions, should prove 
a lucrative undertaking. Espe- 
cially is this true in the case of 
the small retail baker, who can 
more easily adjust his production 
schedule, and for whom Christ- 
mas should be a loadstone to 
greater volume and variety of 
sweet goods sales. Inthe accom- 
panying article Mr. Ewert, in ad- 
dition to his monthly cake spe- 
cialty, a New Year’s creation, 
presents several formulas for 
smaller goods which should offer 
a profitable investment of time 


and money. 
” * 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH 


This dough can be used for patty 
shells, turnovers, Napoleons or cream 
rolls. 

Sieve into a bowl: 

8 Ibs spring wheat flour 

1 lb winter wheat flour 

% oz soda 

1 oz cream of tartar 

Rub '% lb butter into the flour. Beat 
together % qt ice water, 8 egg yolks, 
%, oz salt, and add to the flour. Mix 
enough to make a smooth dough. Dust 
bench with spring wheat flour, and roll 
out dough 24x18 inches. Place in cen- 
ter of dough 3% lbs pastry oleomarga- 
rine. Spread it out on top of the dough 
an even thickness, covering the center 
half of the dough as illustrated below. 





Pastry 
Oleomargarine 

















Fold the ends of the dough to center, 
covering oleomargarine. Turn length- 
wise and roll out to 30x60 inches. Fold 
the ends to center again, that is, give it 
one single roll. Give the paste three 
single rolls. Place in ice box and allow 
it to stand one to two hours. Then give 
it three single rolls, and let stand for 
30 minutes before making up. 

The quality of goods obtained will 
depend entirely upon the care exercised 
in making up the puff paste. 


AMERICAN PUFF PASTE DOUGH 


This dough can be used for Napoleon 
and cream rolls. 

Sieve into a bowl: 

3 lbs spring wheat flour 

1 lb winter wheat flour 

% oz soda 

1 oz cream of tartar 

Break 3% lbs pastry oleomargarine 
into small pieces and distribute in. the 
flour. Beat together % qt ice water, 
8 egg yolks, 1 oz salt, and add to the 
mix. Mix enough to make the dough 
stick together. Dust bench with spring 
wheat flour. Roll out the dough to 30x60 
inches. Fold ends of dough to center, 
turn lengthwise and roll out to 80x60 
inches. Fold ends to center again and 
give it a double roll. Then give paste 
two double rolls. Place in ice box and 
let it stand for an hour before making 
up. 

TURNOVERS 
(3% dozen) 

Take half of the puff paste dough 
and roll it out to 40x50 inches. Mark 
off, and then cut it into five-inch squares. 
Place fruit in center of squares, wash the 
edges with an egg solution, and fold 
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Quality Cakes for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 
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kitty-cornered, placing the lower edge 
over the top. Wash tops with egg solu- 
tion and dip in sugar. Pan and bake 
at 375 degrees. 


PATTY SHELLS 
(2 dozen) 

Roll out the remainder of the puff 
paste dough to 15x60 inches. Be care- 
ful not to get any dusting flour on the 
top of the dough. Then cut out 2 dozen 
patty shells with a 34-inch cutter, and 
place them on level, ungreased, flat pans. 
Cut out another two dozen and leave 
them on the bench. Remove the centers 
of the latter with a 1%-inch cutter. 
Then wash the tops of the shells on the 
pans with an egg solution. The shells 
with the centers cut out should be placed 
tops down upon the others and washed 
with an egg solution. Then dot the cen- 
ters, and let stand in a cool place for 
an hour and a half before baking. Place 
a sheet of paper over the tops before 
putting in the oven. Bake at 350 to 375 
degrees. 

CREAM ROLLS 
(5 dozen) 

Take one half of American puff paste 

dough and roll it out to 12x60 inches. 


‘Cut into one-inch strips, cover with egg 


wash and roll up on Lady Lock tins, 
with the washed side out. Dip in sugar, 
pan, and bake at 375 degrees. Fill with 
marshmallow or whipped cream after 
baking. 


NAPOLEON TARTS 
(4 dozen) 

Roll out the other half of the Ameri- 
can puff paste dough to 18x80 inches. 
Cut twice, making three sheets. Place 
in flat pans, covering the bottoms. Per- 
forate them all over, and let stand in 
a cool place for an hour. Bake at 375 
degrees. After the sheets are cool, cover 
the top of the first one with a custard 
cream filling. Then place another sheet 
on top of it, and cover that with custard 
filling. Place the third sheet on top, 
and ice it with plain white water icing. 
After the icing sets, trim the edges and 
cut into 48 4x1l-inch bars. 


SUGGESTION FOR NEW YEAR’S CAKE 

Ice the cake with a white cream stock 
icing. Cut off the end of a small paper 
tube filled with yellow royal icing, so 
as to leave an opening about the size of 
a pinhead. In the center of the cake 
top make a 77-inch octagon. Place the 
figures inside around the edge of the 
octagon and make the two hands point- 
ing toward the 12. Make a 7%4-inch oc- 
tagon, leaving a 14-inch border between 
the two and a 7%-inch octagon, leaving 
a half inch border between. Write the 
word “Happy” across the top and “New 
Year” across the botton. Then make a 
series of yellow roses on each side, with 
green stems and leaves. Make the bor- 
der around the side of the cake and 
shade the top lines only, as illustrated. 





A New Year’s Cake Special by Mr. Ewert 
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Cigarette Advertising Protested as Harmful 
to Food Manufacturers 


* OW much has the enormous in- 
crease in indulgence in tobatco, 
especially in the hurried and 

nervous use of cigarettes, affected the 
normal appetite for food? No statistics 
are available or likely to be. Yet the 
most cursory observation suggests a con- 
nection between the two, evidenced in 
the change from the substantial break- 
fast to the matutinal coffee and ciga- 
rette, from the wholesome midday meal 
to the quick lunch with more time to 
smoke, to the habit of smoking not only 
before and after meals but as a part of 
the actual business of eating.” 

Thus, on a recent editorial page, The 
Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er presented another possible reason for 
the steady decrease in the consumption 
of staple foods. The presentation was 


made without thought of remedy, for the 
editorial continued: “It is not suggested 
that an anticigarette campaign should 
now or at any other time be undertaken 
by millers and bakers and meat packers 
as part of a defensive program. If peo- 
ple prefer smoking to eating, and many 
undoubtedly do, that is their affair, and 
it is to be hoped that a constitutional 
amendment will not be invoked to inter- 
fere with them.” The connection be- 
tween an amazing growth in cigarette 
smoking and a diminished demand for 
food was held to be interesting princi- 
pally because it had not been, previous- 
ly, given much attention. 

It was something of a coincidence that 
current advertising of a popular brand 
of cigarette started, almost at the same 
time, to draw protests from the Na- 
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tional Confectioners’ Association be- 
cause it was hitting directly at the con- 
sumption of sweets. “The modern way 
to diet is to light a Lucky when rich 
sweets tempt you,” the advertisements 
said. “Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet,” was another phase in the copy, 

Many bakers, most of them retail, are 
members of the National Confectioners’ 
Association and joined with that body in 
the protest, although a majority of the 
members are manufacturers of candy 
and kindred products. The following 
story of the action of the association is 
taken from Editor & Publisher: 


* * 


REPRESENTATIVES of the organ- 

ized candy industry are protesting 
advertisements being placed by Lord & 
Thomas & Logan, New York advertising 
agency, for the American Tobacco (o,, 
advertising Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
The advertisements quote the preference 
of a number of celebrities for a smoke 
instead of “sweets.” 

George H. Williamson, chairman of 
the advertising committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, this week sent 
members and the trade press a resolurion 
passed condemning the tobacco company 
for what it contends is “unethical and 
unfair” practice and “a deliberate effort 
to develop the cigarette habit by propa- 
ganda of the most insidious kind, which 
is contrary to public welfare.” 

Walter Hughes, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, when the advertisements first ap- 
peared, telegraphed the American ‘To- 
bacco Co., requesting that they be dis- 
continued. The association reported that 
in reply the tobacco company stated its 
advertising program had been carefully 
considered before it was put into effect 
and it intended to go ahead with it, and 
that it was prepared to assume full re- 
sponsibility in connection therewith. 

The advertisements in question carry 
a drawing and action picture of the 
celebrity, and a short quotation in a 
balloon, such as the remark credited to 
Johnny Farrel, national open golf cham- 
pion, 1928, “Pass me a Lucky—I pass 
up the sweets.” 

It was said at Lord & Thomas & Lo- 
gan’s that no statement could be made 
this week, in the absence from town of 
Ames Brown, president. 

Frank Harwood, advertising manager 
of the American Tobacco Co., referred 
queries to Mr. Brown. 

The National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion released complete information reg- 
istering the protest of the membership. 
It stated that the executive committee 
meeting in West Baden devoted a good 
part of its recent deliberations to the 
subject of “this pernicious type of ad- 
vertising copy by another industry.” 

“Prompt action was taken in authoriz- 
ing the advertising and educational com- 
mittee to place the facts before the man- 
ufacturers and jobbers, and asking them 
to protest promptly and vigorously and 
to oppose this campaign detrimental to 
the candy industry,” the associativn’s 
statement read. “One hundred thousand 
letters have been mailed to leaders in 
the candy industry asking that they write 
letters of protest to George W. Hill, 
president of the big tobacco company. 

“Similar action was taken by the Sug- 
ar Institute, Cocoa Exchange, Chocolate 
Manufacturers, and other affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

“Plans are under way for further 
drastic action and retaliatory measures 
on the part of the entire industry if nec- 
essary.” 

Text of the resolution adopted by the 
National Confectioners’ Association fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, The current advertising of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes by the American 
Tobacco Co., which seeks to increas¢ 
their sale by urging their use as a sub- 
stitute for sweets, is unethical and un- 
fair to the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of confectionery, ice cream, Pre 
serves, canned goods, soft drinks, and 
certain types of bakery products, and 
other products containing sugar in vat 
ous forms; and 

“Whereas, This advertising is an at 
tempt to increase the use of cigarettes 
by decreasing the consumption of whole- 
some foods and is a deliberate effort t? 
develop the cigarette habit by prop® 
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ganda of the most insidious kind, which 
is contrary to public welfare; and 

“Whereas, The executive committee of 
the National Confectioners’ Association 
expresses its resentment and indigna- 
tion that the American Tobacco Co. has 
adopted this type of advertising, which 
is unquestionably derogatory to candy 
and inimical to the best interests of the 
candy industry; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That unless this type of ad- 
vertising is immediately discontinued by 
the American Tobacco Co., the National 
Confectioners’ Association take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary in order to 
organize the candy industry and other 
allied food industries whose interests are 
affected by this type of advertising, and 
also the social and civil agencies of the 
country devoted to public welfare, for 
the purpose of combating such propagan- 
da by every lawful means within their 
power; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the advertising com- 
mittee is hereby authorized to immedi- 
ately prepare and send to all active and 
associate members and to a selected list 
of candy jobbers and candy retailers a 
letter requesting that a letter or telegram 
be sent to the American Tobacco Co., 
New York City, protesting against the 
continuance of this type of advertising; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the executive commit- 
tee hereby authorizes the officers of this 
association and the advertising commit- 
tee to incur such expenses as may be re- 
quired in putting this resolution into 
effect.” 

o oS 

J. E. SEBEL MEMORIAL PLANNED 

For the purpose of recognizing the 
honor due to John E. Siebel, of Chicago, 
and Anton Schwarz, of New York, for 
their scientific work in the development 
of the American brewing industry, a 
committee is being formed to promote 
the creation of a memorial. The move- 
ment is yet in a nebulous stage, and no 
details have been announced. Mr. Siebel 
is the founder of the present Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, 958 Montana 
Street, Chicago, which is now under the 
management of Fred P. Siebel, Jr. 


Chocolate Medallions 


By .J. Percy Bryant 


(All rights reserved) 


tion, and one often overlooked by 

the baker, is the chocolate medal- 
lion, for it is possible to make the piece 
at a time when work is slacker than 
usual, and with proper care it can be 
stored until needed. The storage period, 
however, should not be excessive, or the 
medallion will deteriorate in appearance. 
The mold is the primary equipment 
requirement, and can be obtained from 
any bakery supply company in any size 
from two and one half to six inches. 
It should be selected very carefully, and 
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particular attention should be paid to 
the inner surface, which should be bright 
and highly polished, and carry not the 
least suspicion of a scratch or rough 
patch. For the most part, it is upon the 
surface of the mold that the polish of 
the medallion depends, and any scratches 
will be vividly reflected in the finished 
product. A pan and a whisk are also 
required. 

If the chocolate covering is of a high 
quality, no other material will be needed, 
but if not, cocoa butter must be used 
to get the covering into a workable con- 
dition. For the cheaper grades of cov- 
ering, it is necessary to use 1 lb cocoa 
butter to 7 lbs block covering. Both 
should be warmed, and the cocoa butter 
beaten into the covering, a little at a 
time. However, the better the grade of 
covering, the less cocoa butter will be 
needed. 

Put as much covering as needed into 
a pan, and place it in a cabinet or proof 
box, with a temperature between 80 and 
90 degrees. After two hours, when the 
covering should be well melted, it should 
be beaten briskly. As it is necessary 
for the covering to set readily, the 
whisking should be done in a room with 
a low temperature. After beating for 
some time, stop for a moment, and if 
the mass sets readily, it has been whisked 
sufficiently. Should it set very slowly, 
or not at all, it has not been whisked 
enough. When beaten to the proper 
consistency, the covering is ready for the 
mold. 

Preparing and Filling the Mold 

After the whisking process has been 
completed, place the covering in a warm 
temperature again for remelting. Then 
prepare the mold. Be sure that it is dry 
before cleaning it with a soft cloth and 
polishing the surface. Since it is neces- 
sary to have, the mold at the same tem- 





perature as the covering, it should be 
placed in the proof box, on a clean 


baking sheet. The heat in the proofer 
should be perfectly dry. 

When the mold is ready to be filled, 
the covering should be dropped into it 
with a dessert spoon. Give the mold a 
tap on the bottom, to drive out any air 
bubbles and gain a smooth surface on 
top. The mold should then be placed in 
the coolest spot possible and in a level 
position. Quick cooling is necessary in 
order to insure a bright gloss. 

Leave the medallior until it has thor- 
oughly hardened, before removing by 
bending the mold. If the latter has been 
well polished, the face of the medallion 
should have a smooth, glossy surface. 


Business of Decoration 


The medallion may now be decorated 
with any design the baker may wish. 
The size will naturally decide the amount 
of decoration, which should never be so 
great as to result in a crowded appear- 
ance. Attractive medallions require a 
keen contrast, which can be achieved only 
with sparing decoration. The covering, 
of course, forms a dark background, and 
the decoration should be of a lighter 
hue to gain the necessary contrast. Dec- 
oration should be begun from the left 
side. 

Some bakers varnish their medallions, 
but if the covering is of good quality 
and the mold has been prepared in the 
proper manner, this is unnecessary. 
With cheaper grades of covering, how- 
ever, it may be wise to varnish the me- 
dallion to gain the shiny surface. 

Chocolate varnish can be procured 
from any bakers’ supply company, and 
should be applied with a sable or cam- 
el’s hair brush. The varnishing should 
be done before the medallion is deco; 
rated. After the first coat has been 
applied, if the surface has the proper 
shine, sufficient varnish has been used. 
If not, another coat should be applied. 
The varnish should be allowed to dry 
well before the decorating is begun. 

When fixing medallions to cakes, put 
them in the most effective positions, 
avoiding proximity to other decoration. 
The medallion is not effective when 
crowded, neither is the other decoration. 
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The ‘Baker's Advertising -tediums 


WOULD define an advertising medium as a 
vehicle for carrying your message to dealer 
and consumer. Accordingly, I have classified 
them for the sake of clearness, at the same 
time suggesting the function of each group- 
ing, as well as indicating an appraisal of their value. 


Major Mediums— 
Newspaper and magazine advertising. 

Outdoor advertising—24-sheet posters, 3-sheet posters, 
metal signs. 

Direct Contact Mediums— 

Packages. Mailing pieces. 
Trucks. Inserts. 
House-to-house solicitations Booths at food shows. 

Point of Sale Advertising— 

Window trims. 
Window displays. 

Dealer Advertising— 
Letters, Personal sales solicitation. 
Mailing pieces. Dealer picnics. 

Dealer papers and house organs. 

Gratuitous Advertising— 
Church programs. 

Racketeer Advertising— 
Free bread. 


Store cards. 
Store demonstrations. 


College papers, etc. 


Premiums. 


Coupons. Novelties. 
Amusement Advertising— ° 
Radio. Moving pictures. 


While in relative order of importance we should 
probably discuss newspaper and outdoor advertising 
first, let us begin with that medium which is closest 
to our product, namely, our package. According to my 
grouping, this falls under the classification of “consum- 
er contact advertising.” 


Importance of the Wrapper 


It is a proven fact that an artistically designed 
wrapper, colorful and beautifully printed, will stimu- 
late the sale of your product. It gives the loaf the 
appearance of quality; it awakens the pride of owner- 
ship. If it is striking in its color harmonies, it will 
stand out in the dim, poorly lighted grocery store, 
appearing more attractive than its less colorful brother 
sitting alongside. 

Wrapping paper manufacturers are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to design more attractive 
packages. Most of them have better talent in their 
art departments and are giving studious attention 
to better use of inks, as well as more skillful plate 
making. ‘They are assisting the baker in meeting this 
great need of modern merchandising. Once you have 
your wrapper design created, stick to it without 
changing it. Many times bakers revise and remake 
their wrappers because the design is not suited to 
their own personal fancy. This is a most dangerous 
thing. Any changes that are made with the label 
should be handled so gradually that the public is 
never conscious that you have changed it at all. 

In fact, the manufacturer of no nationally known 
product of today would be daring enough to remake his 
trademark after huge sums of money had been invested 
in it. There are men who have had the experience of 
changing the design on their wrapper. I know of 
one instance in which a baker changed his wrapper 
design because it didn’t suit his personal fancy, and 
sales fell away sharply. Women claimed that it was 
a different loaf of bread; in order to protect his 
business, he was compelled to introduce a new brand 
altogether. 

I know of another baker who grew tired of his 
wrapper design. He ordered a new one, but instead 
of this new creation bringing new business it actually 
caused a decline in sales. Women would insist to the 
grocer that this was not her accustomed loaf. About 
$10,000 was required for newspaper advertising to 
create the idea that there had been no change in the 
quality of the bread. 

The next medium under “consumer contact adver- 
tising” is the truck. Little need be said of our 
trucks, because much publicity has been given to the 
importance of this medium. Certainly, well-painted 
and clean trucks, carrying the name of the leading 
loaf on the side, are one of the best advertising con- 
tacts we have with the public. 


Salesmen 


Perhaps it seems rather unusual to classify our 
salesmen as an advertising medium. However, it is 
true that impressions which the public and the dealer 
get of us come in a good measure from the way our 
representatives conduct themselves and the appear- 
ance which they present. If a man is untidy, has a 
cigarette hanging from his lips, if he has gone several 
days without a shave, if his suit is muddy and dirty, 
the public cannot think favorably of us. If he climbs 
down from a dirty truck, puts a stack of bread on his 
arm like a load of wood and walks into the store, 
how can any one think well of us and our business 
methods? Let our salesmen be neat and clean, well 


‘By Walter D. Warrick 
Of the W. E. Long Co. 


shaved every day. Let them step down from a clean, 
well-painted truck, pick up a tray of bread or care- 
fully loaded basket, take it into the grocery store 
as if they felt they were carrying the greatest com- 
modity in the world. When they place the bread on 
the counter or display case, they should do it care- 
fully, to see that no wrappers are torn, without 
squeezing it too hard, without letting it fall on the 
floor or counter. They should give the impression 
to the dealer and such housewives as may be in the 
store that here is a man (and, therefore a company) 
who takes the task of baking and delivering bread 
as a serious responsibility. If we think well of our 
product, they in turn will think well of us. 


House-to-House Advertising 


Under certain considerations, house-to-house ad- 
vertising is excellent. It gives one an opportunity 
to concentrate his effort on those particular routes 
or in that section where sales are low. Educators 
carry your definite message direct to the housewife, 
and are therefore the most direct method of advertis- 
ing that we have. It is particularly good if a whis- 
pering campaign has been spread against your firm, 
such as a religious issue or union issue. 

House-to-house advertising, while very good, is 
rather costly. Note these figures on what house-to- 
house advertising did in one case, and its cost: 

Route No. 2. Two weeks’ work added $100 per 
week's sales, from $500 to $600. Cost of work was 
$400, or $4 for each dollar added. 

Route No. 4. Five weeks’ work added $150 per 
week sales, from $410 to $560. Cost of work was 
$1,000, or $6.60 for each dollar added. 

Route No. 6. Six weeks’ work added $130 per 
week, from $320 to $450. Cost of work was $1,200, 
or $9.24 for each dollar added. 

Route No. 12. Three weeks’ work added $120, 
from $330 to $450. Cost of work was $600, or $5 
for each dollar added. 


The cost for each dollar of increased sales on the 
above four routes averaged $6.21. Or we might say 
that we could purchase a weekly increase of sales of 
$1,000 for $6,210. 

Direct Mail Advertising 

Many bakers have used this direct way of featur- 
ing their products, in some instances with a degree 
of success, but for the most part this medium has 
not been as valuable for our industry as for others. 
Here is a definite testimonial from one baker who 
made a very thorough try of it: 

“I am sending you several pieces of mailing mat- 
ter that we used in a direct mail campaign. [ often 
wondered if that sort of advertising could be effec- 
tively used for selling bread. We selected a part 
of the city that contained 1,000 housewives, and mailed 
each of the four pieces at intervals of several days. 

“The results were, indeed, disappointing. Stores 
handling our bread showed no increase, and the few 
that were not selling it did not have a sufficient de- 
mand to warrant them stocking it. 

“We had a return of 12 per cent of the letters 
sent out, due to wrong addresses, etc. 

“Of the returned postcards, only 18 were returned 
with comments on the bread. 

“I believe that if direct mail could produce re- 
sults, it should have done it with the letters we sent 
out. I am positive that they were good.” 


Major Mediums 


Now we come in our consideration to what I term 
the “major mediums,” namely, newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising and outdoor displays. 

It is very difficult, of course, to determine what 
mediums are giving you the best results and, conse- 
quently, the selection is in itself a very important 
study. Since a medium is defined as a vehicle for 
carrying your message, it follows that your message 
must be well prepared and must be appealing be- 
fore you can expect any results from any source. 
That is the reason why it is so difficult to tell what 
medium has given the best results. The message 
itself may be wrong, therefore the results obtained 
will be poor, even though you used the best medium 
in the world. 

The planning and preparation of advertising de- 
serves the most careful and patient study. Too often 
a baker feels the urge to exploit his product only 
because he sees others doing it, and accepts this as 
evidence of the value of advertising. While in this 
lighter mood he is prone to accept the judgment 
of those hardly qualified to be his advisers. Per- 
haps a salesman offering 24-sheet posters discourses 
on the value of this medium. The baker is impressed 
with the colorful illustration of a child eating a slice 
of bread, or mother serving bread at the family 


table. He listens interestedly to circulation figures 
and the value of color in advertising, and since he 
already wants to advertise, he signs up for these 
showings. 

Or perhaps an aggressive fellow from the news- 
paper office comes in to see him with the story of 
the pulling power of his newspaper, explaining to 
the baker that his paper can write his advertise- 
ments. This advertising solicitor selects illustrations 
from a syndicated newspaper service, of a more or 
less hackneyed and trite description, and prepares 
ads telling about the purity of the bread and the 
quality of the ingredients. This answers the baker’s 
desire for advertising. Bakers who plan and _ pre- 
pare their campaigns will always be in a quandary 
over the value of respective mediums. . 

Before you can judge the relative merits of me- 
diums, your advertising must be thoughtfully and 
carefully prepared. There must be a central theme 
running through all of it. The selection of that 
theme should be carefully made, with all the market 
facts in mind, as disclosed by careful market analysis. 
Then the advertising should be prepared to sell that 
idea, and all mediums selected should repeat it over 
and over. If advertising has been prepared in this 
thorough, thoughtful manner, the problem of choos- 
ing the best medium is not difficult, because you have 
opportunity to test results. 

As stated a moment ago, I believe the major 
mediums of advertising to be newspapers, magaziues, 
outdoor displays. 

Magazine advertising has been used very little 
by the baking industry, and so few are in a position 
to use it that we will pass it up by saying that two 
concerns have used national magazines up to date, 
and I understand they found it very worth while. 

Newspaper advertising is the first selection of a 
number of bakers whom I have consulted for their 
judgment respecting the value of mediums. Out 
of a large number to whom a questionnaire was 
sent these results were found: Three fifths of them 
put newspaper advertising first; four fifths put it first 
or second, 

These bakers were located in all parts of the 
country and all of them are giving serious attention 
to the preparation of their illustrations and copy. 

Newspaper advertising is a good medium be- 
cause it gives you an opportunity to tell the con- 
sumer the reasons for selecting your product. Your 
messages not only carry the name of your bread, but 
those items of news interest as well. Furthermore, 
a person buys a newspaper. She is paying for the 
privilege of reading the news of the world, to find 
out what the department stores have to offer, and 
what all other advertisers of merchandise have to 
submit to her. This is quite a consideration, because 
she has purposely selected this medium and indicated 
her interest in wanting to read the messages con- 
tained therein by actually paying for it. 

Outdoor advertising is considered by most adver- 
tising authorities to be one of the most successful 
mediums. In this general group, 24-sheet posters de- 
serve high consideration. They offer the use of strik- 
ing designs, and they are large enough to permit the 
artist a full flow of composition and coloring. Art- 
ful colors lend charm and interest to selling messages. 
The eye is more quickly arrested by color harmonies 
than it is by black and white. While this same value 
is given to all lithograph mediums, it yet remains for 
the 24-sheet poster to be so large in size that it is 
commanding. At the same time you are able to 
change your designs monthly, and thus attract more 
attention by this frequent change. It has been proven 
that one can become so accustomed to seeing a par- 
ticular object or place that he will pass it daily 
without ever noticing it. The change offered by the 
24-sheet designs helps overcome this trait of human 
nature. On the whole, I personally prefer 24-sheet 
posters to painted displays, for the reasons already 
noted, namely, that you have an opportunity to change 
your designs frequently, whereas in the case of paint- 
ed displays you get a change every six months or 
yearly. 

Three-sheet posters are a medium which is growing 
constantly in popularity. They are effective because 
you advertise your pdoduct at the point of sale, and 
likewise good because you can locate them in any 
given area where sales may need aggressive selling. 

Metal signs, cloth banners and the like are not 
used so generally as in the past. They are hard to 
get up. Of this class, metal signs are by far the best. 

The mediums listed as outdoor advertising as 4 
class are forceful. In fact, they keep your brand 
name before the public. They not only assist in sell- 
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em ECENTLY the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, moved into palatial new quarters accounting and cost reporting, the advertising group, engineering and drafting de- 

irst on the fifteenth floor of the Ashland Block. In a way this event celebrated partments, editorial staff, purchasing of materials, the general offices and library, 
the company’s twenty-eighth anniversary. With the advent of the engineering all have their own section and space in the new layout, yet each is closely co- 

the department and its requirements for the planning and designing of 25 building  ordinated with the other because the work of each unit adds to the value of every 

‘ion projects in 1927, the 13,000 square feet of floor space on the eleventh floor of the other division in its connection with some function of bakery management. Scientific 
Ashland Block were no longer adequate. The whole fifteenth floor is now occu- service for bakers, in the broader sense of the term, now covers every phase of 

be- pied by the company’s seven divisions of service, with room for still further growth baking, from the inception of the building plan to executing the will for protection 

‘on- as the baking industry requires ever increasing experience and specialization for of the estate. The pictures give glimpses of the executive offices, the drafting room 

our its rapid expansion. Laboratory and scientific production service, the research unit, and the production, research and chemical laboratories. 

but “ 

a ing those brands that are well established, but they build consumer demand, for, after all, in these times market; some will not consider the secondary or rural 

the are good for introducing new ones, because of their of difficult competition we must rest our case with truck market; on the other hand, some will consider 

_ “flash” appeal. They tie up with the newspaper the housewife. all three. 

_ advertising, thus increasing the benefit of both the Gratuitous advertising is a term which I have It is important, however, that you do have the 

to outdoor and newspaper advertising by presenting your taken the liberty to use as applying to high school confines of your market clearly in mind, because you 

ted story in a colorful way which is easily understood papers, fraternal order magazines, religious papers would not want to spend all your money in the city 

he and quickly read. and the like. I believe they have very little advertis- if you are running rural routes. You would not want 

_ b i ing value, and should be looked at purely from the to spend all your money on your rural route terri- 

ae Point of Sale Advertising standpoint of a money offering rather than a medium _ tory if you expected to develop a shipping business. 

ful Practically all authorities on advertising urge the for building sales. Therefore, getting the value of your mediums de- 

ri use of point-of-sale displays. ‘Theoretically they are ee pends upon having your market well defined, and 

“ik- sound. It makes an effective tieup of all your other e g selecting the ones which are most useful in covering 

the advertising work to have the consumer see your an- In Chicago a racketeer is defined as a chap who the area of your distribution. ' 

ahs nouncement or your display as she goes to the store goes out ruthlessly to get what he wants, without In closing, I again suggest that greater attention 

ee to purchase. Many bakers say that they have diffi- regard to the consequences that may arise to the be given to the preparation of all advertising. You 

ries culty in convincing the grocer of its merit Yet other fellow. He is never caught by the police, but will only get results commensurate with the timeliness 

lus many national advertisers are using these effective is usually “bumped off’ by one of his competitors. of your appeal, the appropriateness of your theme, 

heb displays because they believe in them and are fight- Premiums, novelties, coupons, free bread, all belong the attractiveness of its presentation, as well as a 

| is ing for position. We have the supreme opportunity to the racketeer class. These are weapons which one wise selection of your mediums. 

to to secure such display because we visit the store baker sometimes uses to ruthlessly wrest volume from >> 

one daily, yet because we feel a certain resistance, many his competitor. It always results in a demoralized 5 — 

“s have a tendency to relax their efforts in this respect market. The competitors resort to practices that are Songs Revised for Advertising 

a and let the national advertiser, who is at a disadvan- more‘ daring than his, and end up by “bumping off” he te ie @ we eed i 

ily tage to us, put up his displays. I believe advertis- the first chap who started the brawl. seneved ter th ¥ sai . avertinins oe I Fondant 

the Ing can be put in stores, and that it is very helpful These observations, of course, have been very gen- + , : B ve + in od t Sa: “Fe 1 Prag ag ar “ae 

nen in the sale of our goods. It is a medium which we eral, because the subject is broad and so important ane : “oy: oN 4 * vances, the — be 

eet should appreciate more, and one that we should strive that it is a great study in itself. However, they re S pee oer a ~~ een is ge to a 

ady diligently to use. It is largely a question of sales have been taken from the notebook of experience, and “Te for Fe o” he ag cahean ae Cs ; - words of 

nge Supervision, because the sales manager can get it up may therefore suggest some pertinent thoughts to those of L - A dorf’s on ee while ~ an pe elie stra 

int- if he strives to do so. who are seeking to put their advertising out of the full ” om rd th y oh mt sdot . maori vane 

oe Broadsidés and house organs are being used by field of speculation and set it upon a sound, definite his y hn - See sae = precers ae 
a few bakers today. The results do not warrant _ pasis. me WERnEts ROW. Veiieale 

ing mB erage 4 * 7 ae sum ~ = = = ey pe prey it * neneeney not vd j 

se nS: e dealer is becoming educa o to know the function of each medium, but to properly ; ; 

os what the public wants and demands. Years ago we classify your own market. I look upon the’ beker’s Philadelphia Bakers Meet 

any could prevail upon him to talk the merits of our market as being divided three ways: PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—More than 50 attended the 

: particular products, but today he expects us to sell 2. Your wrimnety’ oe oly martet. meeting of the Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia, held at 

not - consumer. National advertisers have taught him 2. Your secondary market. This term I choose to the Penn Athletic Club, Nov. 6. L. J. Schumacher, 

ri rs believe that their merchandising will create the cine 50 sheee eg ge wre on be the principal speaker, reviewed the annual convention 

a emand, while he needs only carry the article to be 5 Saar aces ee le tee thane ent- of the American Bakers Association, held in Chicago 

“ ones out to those who will call for it by name. To- lying points where you may pick up shipping last September, and a report was also made of the 

nd = he applies this same rule to us. Therefore it accounts. . a outing, given by the club at Atlantic City on Oct. 

all eems to me that we should concentrate the major Of course there is not much shipping done today. 19-20. Walter Zearfaus, president, was in charge of 





Portion of our advertising in those mediums that 


Most bakers will not need to consider this occasional 
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Display of Christmas Fruit Cake Ingredients in Kugler’s Pastry Shop, Philadelphia 


Window Displays for the Christmas Season 


HERE is a county in the state of Washing- 

ton with a population of 17,094 souls—a 

rural community. The county seat, Okano- 

gan, bears the same name as the county, 

which is so thinly populated that there is 
no daily newspaper published within its boundaries. 
Okanogan is efficiently served by a weekly. 

“Not much scope, is there, for a live baker?” is the 
first thought to flash through your minds, but you are 
leaving the City Bakery of Okanogan out of calcula- 
tion. Opportunity depends on the individual. I imag- 
ine that if Charles Maccagno, the proprietor, was 
planked down on an island populated only in the 
summer by vacationists, he would be kept busy mail- 
ing fruit cake during the winter to the summer visitors. 
That is an example of intensive salesmanship at its 
efficiency peak. 

Early last December, Mr. Maccagno baked 450 
Ibs fruit cake, all of which had been sold by Dec. 10. 
Between then and Christmas he baked another 250 
Ibs in order to keep abreast of the demand. What 
is more to the point, is the fact that this 700-lb out- 
put was practically all sold locally. A record of ap- 
proximately one tenth of a pound of fruit cake per 
county inhabitant is remarkable, when it is remem- 
bered that no attempt was made to “cover the county 
like the morning dew.” 

How did the City Bakery make such a satisfac- 
tory sales showing? First, the product was the best 
in the vicinity. Second, orders were taken in ad- 
vance for any desired kind of fruit cake. Third, the 
cake was well advertised. 

During the first week in December, Mr. Maccagno 
decided that the public wanted proof of his ability 
to glorify the humble fruit cake, a Christmas staple: 
He knew that there were families in town which could 
be sold on the idea of a fancy fruit cake if hé could 
show them one elaborate order he had filled for later 
delivery. He got the order for an 18-lb fruit cake, 
18 inches in diameter and four inches deep, artistically 
iced. 

He also arranged two exhibits to remind the popu- 


By &rnest A. Dench 


lace, not only at Christmas, but on other occasions 
such as weddings and anniversaries, that they need 
not go out of town to procure a fitting cake creation. 
The principal exhibit was a miniature of the county 
court house, with isinglass windows and red corrugated 
cardboard for the roof. Small reproductions of Santa 
Claus graced the front of the building, the remainder 
of which was decorative icing. The companion attrac- 
tion was a floral pyramid, 30 inches high on an 18- 
inch base. The three tiers were surmounted by the 
Goddess of Liberty. A figure of George Washington 
girdled the axis of the pyramid, while alternately 
placed about the base circumference were gilded can- 
nons and spread eagles. The second tier had dolphins 
and basket bouquets, while red rosebuds circled the 
Statue of Liberty on the top tier. 

The Daily Bread Shop, Chehalis, Wash., also had 
Christmas decorated fruit cakes to offer. The display 
contained two “stock numbers” that proved to be in 
demand. The first was frosted with a realistic winter 
landscape, while in the other was embodied a late 
autumn theme. The trim was finished off, decoratively 
speaking, with stringed cotton batting dabs, and green 
and red crepe paper. 

As has been related in several former contributions 
to The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, there 
is one firm, Kugler’s So-Handy Pastry Shop, Phila- 
delphia, which never has been able to improve, ffom a 
sales standpoint, the display featuring the pure and 
quality ingredients used in its fruit cake. The plan 
permits of several variations, one of which was used 
by the T. A. Rowat Co., London, Ont., which pro- 
duced all the decorative effects with the raw materials 
themselves. For instance, the company’s name was 
formed of citron peel, the name plate having an outer 
border of chopped nuts and raisins. This was at the 
front center, while the central location was held by a 
large diamond, composed of currants and raisins. Color 
in the diamond layout was introduced with orange, 
lemon and pineapple candied peel, placed here and 
there. A side section was composed of a triangle of 
almonds and walnuts, while at the opposite end of the 


trim was another triangle of boxed figs and dates, 
circled on the outside with maraschino cherries. Bags 
of branded flour, crates of eggs and cartons of butter 
were neatly distributed about the background. 

It takes all kinds of displays to make the retail 
bakery world—a world full of variety which demands 
that no two bakery trims in the same town be alike. 
Copy or adapt good ideas which have been seasoned 
by bakeries in other sections of the country, but do 
not imitate the displays your friendly competitors take 
a fancy to. The public finds pleasure in window shop- 
ping because it does not know what it will see in its 
travels. Every retailer should have a different sales 
story to unfold. When a woman sees two trims prac- 
tically identical, and in the same trade, she is apt to 
remark, “Brown has stolen the idea from Jones.” And 
Brown may have been the originator. She is distract- 
ed from the consideration of Christmas delicacies by 
suddenly developing a strong anti-imitator complex, 
which is good for neither Brown nor Jones. 

Charles Becker, located in suburban Chicago, let 
his cake artistry speak for itself, besides giving a fes- 
tive appearance to the showing. A large frosted set 
piece showed Santa’s igloo home in the Far North, 
from which rendezvous he was departing in his tradi- 
tional reindeer drawn sleigh. This sleigh, of the toy 
variety, was sufficiently large to carry a variety of 
gift cakes, thereby displaying the baker’s wares to the 
public. The snowy surface over which Santa traveled 
was built of egg whites and confectioner’s sugar. 

Another bakery, Lindemann’s, of Polo, IIl., cat- 
ried off the first prize in a community Christmas win- 
dow display contest. Mr. Lindemann based his dis- 
play on a good idea, and developed it well. It was 
a cheery home setting on an unpretentious scale, with 
white, dimity curtained, isinglass windows at the reat- 
Through the isinglass, thanks to midnight blue crepe 
paper studded with silver stars, the effect of a wil- 
ter’s night outside was gained. Further atmosphere 
was introduced by coating the isinglass with mica snow: 
A large poinsettia adorned the tie back of each cur 
tain. A carpet graced the floor, while the furnishings 
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were a small table and two chairs. The table was 
the prop on which were assembled a tempting array 
of Christmas cake and cookies. 

If you offer delivery service to your local patrons, 
it can be given Christmas display treatment a la Davis 
& Meseke, Junction City, Kansas. With a background 
three feet high, the display was given a woodland set- 
ting by the simple expedient of tacking cedar branches 
in upright positions close together. Set in the right 
rear corner, against a clearing, was a miniature log 
cabin exterior. A dirt road, snow covered, was at the 
edge of the woodland. Halted before the cabin door 
was a toy delivery truck with an open body, disclos- 
ing baskets of Christmas delicacies. While a bakery 
would hardly deliver in winter in an open truck, 
still the public’s imagination would allow for the in- 
consistency of the toy model. 

December is a good month for throwing out mail 
order “feelers,” which develop into orders for distant 
shipment if the public is convinced that such orders 
will arrive undamaged. One establishment the resource- 
fulness of which is worth describing, displayed two 
large rolls of corrugated board at both sides in the 
rear of the window. Stout twine emerged from the 
top of each roll and trailed to the middle of the trim, 
where fruit cakes in decorated tin canisters, for gift 
presentation, were in evidence. At the sides were a 
few securely wrapped and addressed packages. 

“Fruit Cakes for Christmas Gifts—Let us take care 
of it and solve your holiday problem,” was the sug- 
gestion on a large show card in front. 

Another firm not only ships fruit cake by mail, but 
also adds to its Christmas business by featuring gift 
packages which include home made jams and jellies, 
for which the bakery handles the output of a local 
woman, who produces such quality products on a 
small home kitchen scale. These gift packages are 
offered at $5, $7.50, $10 and $15, according to size 
and assortment, with the $7.50 size selling best. 

Last season this firm floored the window trim with 
holly paper, about which were neat pyramids of fruit 
cake, jams and jellies. Between these small pyramids 
were large corrugated shipping containers, open in 
front, to reveal the goodies clustered inside an attrac- 
tive holly box. Each box bore a Christmas gift tag, 
addressed to the name of the intended recipient. 

A day-by-day display of Christmas delicacies, gen- 
erally preferred during Christmas week, may be left 
in until the very last, by which time the features will 
have done good work. Keeping the day-by-day trim 
seasonable and neat during the rush period is not an 
easy matter. Too many bakers dump everything on 
the floor level and forget that the layout is flat, with- 
out the necessary height to show off the seasonal of-* 
ferings to the best advantage, but not the Model Bak- 
ery, Ridgewood, N. J. This bakery’s permanent dis- 
play fixtures consist of two sets of wide shelves or 
platforms, three tiers high, with ample space between 
them. This enabled the firm to make an excellent 
showing last Christmas. Small goods, such as meringue 
shells, cookies and spice pastries, were placed in long 
trays on the floor directly underneath the lower tier. 
On the first tier were single layer fruit cakes, iced 
and uniced. The second tier was devoted to almond 
cakes and angel food cakes, while the third was 
shared by green crepe paper wrapped bowls of plum 
pudding, and cakes with cream filling. Down in front, 
between the two shelving units on the floor, were two 
gingerbread men guarding a stack of gingerbread nut 
cakes. The decorative features, while not elaborate, 
were in good taste. A latticed panel of red and green 
crepe paper, adorned with holly sprigs, fixed up each 
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Christmas Window Display of the Model Bakery, Ridgewood, N, J. 


side wall, while across the top bar of the open-backed 
trim was a red paper fringe, set off with small holly 
sprays, 

oS 


From Social to Success 


A few years ago, a church in San Jose, Cal., staged 
a social, and Mrs. T. Wilson prepared some cakes 
to be served at the affair. Guests liked the cakes, 
and those who knew Mrs. Wilson prevailed upon 
her to make some for parties and luncheons. which 
they gave. She continued to make excellent cake, 
and housewives called upon her more frequently. 
Finally, she decided to open a small, fancy pastry 
shop; the business soon outgrew its small quarters, 
the shop was enlarged, and Mr. Wilson was pressed 
into service. Soon the larger facilities proved inade- 
quate, and recently Mrs. Wilson opened the Home 
Food Shop at 530 Waverly Street, Palo Alto, and to 
care for extensive calls for her products a store in the 
Montgomery Hotel Building, San Antonio, and anoth- 
er on South First Street, San Jose. 

oo! 


Doughnuts in Mexico 


Recently a traveler in Mexico wrote that while 
the tortilla was the principal food of the lower classes 
of that country and wheat bread of the elite, beans 
formed a common gustatory basis. Now word comes 
that doughnuts have taken a place beside beans as a 
popular food for all classes. The Ideal Bakery, lo- 
cated on one of the busiest thoroughfares in Mexico 
City, has a steady demand for doughnuts sufficient 
to keep three machines working at capacity. The 





THE Kappus Bakery, Inc., operating in both Racine 
and Kenosha, Wis., opened its Racine production 


Six years ago, wholesale only. The daily output is 
“ow around 7,500 1-lb loaves, and is climbing steadily. 
A forceful, systematic campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising during the past two years has created a growing 
demand for “Old Home Bread, made with a mother’s 
care,” as the firm’s slogan and trade name reads. Thir- 
teen trucks cover routes in these two towns, which are 
only 12 miles apart. Each is painted in a delicate 
cream, and the emblem for Old Home Bread is dif- 
ferently shaped on the sides of the trucks, lending a 
umiqueness to each. Six of these trucks are shown in 


the accompanying picture. A Fish rotary oven is 
used in baking fancy cakes and pies. Two Helm ovens 
handle the bread baking. All are coke fed. In addi- 
tion, there are two Thomson molders, one Dutchess 
divider, one Union Machinery Co. rounder, one Day 
and one Champion gluten mixer, three Hayssen wrap- 
ping machines. Everything is on one floor. 

A hoist is ingeniously used to lift the dough troughs 
to the hopper of the divider. This arrangement was 
made necessary because of all equipment being located 
on one floor. The total plant capacity is 10,000 loaves 
daily. A.J. Kappus is president, and Ray Kappus vice 
president and treasurer. ‘ 


Ideal shop is the largest in Mexico, and its proprietors 
are realizing substantial profits from the introduction 
of this American food into the country. One Standard 
and two Lincoln doughnut machines, manufactured by 
the Doughnut Machine Corporation, are operated, and 
on the window of the bakery is displayed the sign, 
“Try our exquisite doughnuts, which no one has 
touched.” 
oo 


Bread Formulas for New Flour 


In connection with its fifteenth annual wheat flour 
bulletin, the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has issued the following formulas for the 
= of bread from the new crop Canadian 
our: 

No. 1—3 Hours and 50 Minutes 

This formula is particularly recommended for 
shops where scaling and molding are done by hand. 
It has produced excellent bread with every trial on 
this crop. 


104 lbs flour 1% lbs sugar 
60 lbs water 8 oz malt 
1 lb yeast 3 oz Arkady 


1% Ibs salt 1% lbs shortening 

Temperature of dough when mixed, 84 degrees. 
First punch, 2 hours and 15 minutes; second, 1 hour 
and 15 minutes. Rest 20 minutes, and then take to 
bench. Hand up and mold. Fermentation time is 
based on a shop temperature of 85 degrees. 


No. 2—3 Hours and 35 Minutes 


This formula is recommended for shops where mix- 
ing, dividing and molding is done by machines. 


105 lbs flour 1% Ibs sugar 

60 lbs water 8 oz malt 

1 lb yeast 8 oz Arkady 

1% lbs salt 1% lbs shortening 


Temperature of dough when mixed, 82 degrees. 
First punch, 2 hours and 10 minutes; second, 1 hour 
and 10 minutes. Rest 15 minutes, then take to di- 
vider. Fermentation time is based on a shop tem- 
perature of 85 degrees. 


No. 3—Quick Dough, 2 Hours and 30 Minutes 
105 lbs flour 
60 lbs water 
1% lbs yeast 8 oz Arkady 
1% Ibs salt 1% Ibs shortening 
Temperature of dough when mixed, 82 degrees. 
First punch, 1 hour and 20 minutes; second, 1 hour 
and 5 minutes. To divider in 10 minutes. This same 
formula and time may be used for hand work, but 
the Arkady should be reduced to 3 oz. Fermenta- 
tion time is based on a shop temperature of 85 degrees. 


1% Ibs sugar 
8 oz malt 


No. 4—3 Hours and 45 Minutes 
104 lbs flour 1% lbs salt 
60 lbs water 1% Ibs sugar 
1% Ibs yeast 12 oz malt 
1% Ibs shortening 
Temperature of dough when mixed, 82 degrees. 
First punch, 1 hour and 45 minutes; second, 1 hour; 
third, 1 hour. Then to bench. This formula is suit- 
able for shops where scaling and molding is done by 
hand. With this year’s flour do not allow doughs 
to come up quite full before punching. 
The fermentation time shown in the above formulas 
is based on doughs made in a slow-speed mixer, “28 
R.P.M.” In large shops, where high-speed mixers are 
used, cooler dough temperatures will no doubt be prac- 
tical, due to the fact that a considerable modification 
of the dough takes place with a greater development 
of the gluten. 
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“Business Notions f or the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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average retail grocer has the qualities of turnover 

possessed by bread. It is a commodity that is 
bought every day, even when the housewife needs no 
other goods. True, the profit per loaf made by the 
grocer is not great, but it represents a percentage as 
large as any of the other quick mov- 
ing items he stocks. 

However, this fact is not realized 
by all retail grocers. Many of them 
carry bread simply because they deem it necessary 
and put little or no selling effort back of it. Conse- 
quently, their volume is not as great as it might easily 
be, and both they and wholesale bakers suffer. Retail 
grocers need to be educated to the fact that bread 
can be made one of their leading profit makers, both 
in itself and by bringing trade into their stores. 

* * * 


PP overage oot no other item in the stock of the 


PROFIT FOR 
GROCERS 


DVERTISING, so far as wholesale bakers are con- 
cerned, performs two functions, It increases con- 
sumer demand and aids in establishing new sales out- 
lets. Although bread advertising is usually directed 
at consumers, it contains a vital force for inducing 
retail merchants to carry the brand 
ADVERTISING advertised. 
CREATES Many retail merchants absolutely 
DISTRIBU- refuse to carry another brand of bread 
TORS when solicited by salesmen, but when 
their customers ask for it their atti- 
tude changes. Advertising is the only way in which 
consumers can be sufficiently acquainted with a product 
to make them go to their local merchants and ask for 
it. Thus bread advertising for wholesale bakers not 
only creates consumer demand, but it also helps estab- 
lish sales outlets which are so necessary. 
” ~ * 


[N judging the value of salesmen for wholesale bak- 

eries, things should be taken into consideration other 
than the volume of business produced. A salesman 
may be getting enough business in his territory to 
make him a profitable member of the company’s sales 
force, but at the same time not pro- 
duce as much volume as might be ob- 
tained in his district. 

In addition to the total volume, 
sales managers should constantly watch the records of 
their men to determine how many new accounts they 
are opening, if their established accounts are growing 
satisfactorily, or if any of their old accounts are slip- 
ping backward. Such information is extremely valu- 
able in determining the quality of a salesman’s work, 
and if rightly used will often make it possible for 
sales managers to point out to their men exactly 
where their efforts are weak. 

* 7 * 


JUDGING 
SALESMEN 


HE actual production time of salesmen is only that 

expended in talking to customers or prospects. It 

is true that there are often many other things which 

salesmen must do, and these are generally essential 

parts of their work, such, for instance, as making out 

reports, but the fact remains that the 

INCREASE only time they can produce sales, and 

SELLING that is what they are paid for, is while 
TIME they are with prospects. 

It is necessary, therefore, that every 
effort be made to keep them engaged in actual selling 
during as much of their working time as is possible. 
Reports are necessary, but these should be simplified 
so as to require a minimum of time. It also requires 
time for salesmen to go from one store to another, 
and consequently their routes should be studied to see 
if any lost time can be eliminated. No doubt there 
are other ways in which time can be saved from 
extraneous matters, so that salesmen may devote more 
of their working hours to actual sales effort. 

* * * 


ROBABLY no other industry in America has un- 

dergone more radical changes during the last 15 or 
20 years, both in methods of production and distribu- 
tion, than has commercial baking. The shop of even 
10 years ago could not successfully compete with to- 

day’s modernly equipped plants, and 
KEEP the sales efforts of the same period 
ABREAST OF would fall far short of coping with the 
CHANGES present merchandising in the baking 
industry. 

Nor are changes a thing of the past, for the in- 
dustry manifestly is now in a period of remarkable 
growth and development. What is modern today will 
be antiquated 10 years hence. There is probably not 
a thoughtful baker in the industry who will deny the 
truthfulness of this. Therefore, admitting that further 
changes are ahead, the individual baker must decide 
whether he shall make these changes gradually, adopt- 
ing each improvement as it appears, or get along as 
he is now doing as long as possible, and then make 
all improvements and alterations at once. 

The advantages of keeping a business strictly up 
to date, both in production and selling, are so appar- 


ent that one would presume all bakers would follow 
this course, were it not known that this has not been 
done in the past. Some ‘bakers have continued with 
their old equipment and old selling methods as long 
as possible, and then attempted to revolutionize their 
business practices overnight. Such a policy is eco- 
nomically unsound, and if persistently followed ma 
easily lead to disaster. All business practices, bot 
in production and selling, must be kept abreast of the 
times, and changes should be made as soon as they 
are proved to be economically advisable, and not post- 
poned until it is necessary to reorganize a business 
completely. 
om . ” 
W HEN, for various reasons, a retail baker moves 
into a new neighborhood, his first task should 
be discovering what products are most easily sold in 
the community, and produce them, no matter how suc- 
cessful he may have been with other goods in his old 
location. In other words, at the out- 
BAKE WHAT set he should bake what can be most 
SELLS readily sold, and not try to sell what 
he has been accustomed to bake else- 
where. He may have a greater variety of products 
than other bakers in the neighborhood, and certainly 
it is good business to introduce new goods as rapidly 
as possible. But unless he wins the favor of the buy- 
ing public by giving them that to which they are ac- 
customed, he will have little chance to introduce other 
products. 

This does not mean that a baker should lower the 
quality of his goods because a community has not been 
used to high quality merchandise, for it is impossible 
to conceive of any reason for lowering quality. It is, 
of course, good business for a baker to get as great 
a variety of bakery goods as possible successfully 
introduced in his market, but he should be careful 
not to put the cart before the horse. 

* * #*# 


W ITH the formation of huge consolidations in the 
baking industry, many smaller bakers have won- 
dered if they were not doomed to extinction, or fore- 
ordained to be swallowed up in those mergers. The 
mere comparison of size between the consolidations 
and the smaller bakers, particularly in 
INDEPEND- regard to financial resources and plant 
ENT BAKERS capacity, has made the small baker 
wonder if it will be possible for him to 
survive the competition which might be offered by the 
large factors in the industry. 

However, the very nature of these consolidations 
makes volume imperative to their successful operation. 
As far as possible they must standardize their output, 
for it is through standardization that low cost volume 
is gained. Because of this, many bakery products are 
in fair demand in various localities, but not sufficiently 
so to warrant the large producers catering to them, 
a condition which may be capitalized by the smaller, 
independent bakers. The producing and selling or- 
ganizations of the latter are usually more flexible than 
those of the large companies, and they can better meet 
local demands for specialized products. The demand 





THis picture shows the attractive front window of 

M. C. Winthers’ retail bakery at 1505 Washington 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. Mr. Winthers has been estab- 
lished nine years in Racine, the last two in the pres- 
ent location. He bakes around 600 loaves daily, in 
addition to a very fine variety of fancy cakes, pies and 
delicacies. 


for diversified bakery goods in various communities 
is one of the surest reasons why there always will be 
independent bakers. 
* - . 

BEVERY buyer, whether purchasing commodities run- 

ning into thousands of dollars or only a compara- 
tively few loaves of bread daily, likes to feel that he 
has a reliable contact with the company through the 
salesmen with whom he deals. For a salesman to 
engender this feeling in a buyer is one 
of the first requisites in building a 
permanent trade. 

Retail merchants realize that the 
salesmen from whom they buy their bread and other 
bakery products have superiors in their companies 
to whom they must go for decisions of any moment, 
but at the same time these salesmen are the chief 
contact which retailers have with the bakeries. Re- 
tailers want to know that this contact is reliable. This 
feeling may never be expressed in so many words, but 
it is demonstrated time and again, when salesmen, 
who capitalize on it, get the bulk of the business in 
their territories. 


BUYERS’ 
CONTACT 


> & @ 


NFORTUNATELY, in some bakeries the belief 
still prevails that the production department has 

one task to perform, and the sales force another, with 
little relationship between the two so far as details 
of the business as a whole are concerned. In organi- 
zations of this type, if there is any 
feeling between the two, it is a 
strained one and, as likely as_ not, 
unfriendly. 

As a matter of fact, both the production and sales 
departments of any bakery are so closely related that 
one cannot be successful without the help of the 
other. Sales really begin in the shop where the prod- 
ucts are made, for if they are not acceptable to the 
consuming public, sales cannot be consummated. _Like- 
wise, unless the sales force disposes of the products 
made by the production department, the work of the 
latter will have been in vain. Particularly should this 
fact of interrelationship be impressed upon foremen 
and managers of production departments. Those who 


SALES AND 
PRODUCTION 


“have studied the fundamental principles of the baking 


industry realize this, but all foremen and salesmen 
have not studied the industry beyond their own imme- 


diate problems. 
* #* ~ 


T is the natural desire of all wholesale bakers to 
have the clerks in retail grocery stores able to make 

a suitable sales argument in behalf of their bread. 
These clerks are the personal selling link between the 
bakers and the housewives. Probably each sales man- 
ager has his own individual ideas as to 


RETAIL how this problem should be handled, 
CLERKS’ and the sales talks they would like to 
METHODS have the clerks make. 


Before an improvement in any situ- 
ation can be made, existing conditions must be thor- 
oughly understood. The sales methods, if there are 
any, employed by clerks, must be known before im- 
provements can be suggested to them. Sales man- 
agers will find it profitable to make occasional trips 
to various stores to observe personally the attitude of 
clerks toward their products, and to listen to them 
when they are engaged in making sales. In this way 
they will know what treatment their brands are ac- 
corded, and from this knowledge they will be able to 
make much more intelligent suggestions than if they 
were working on a strictly theoretical basis. 

* * * 


OCCASIONALLY wholesale bakers who are operat- 
ing strictly on a quality basis and honestly trying 

to make, and perhaps are making, a better product 
than their competitors, become discouraged over the 
lack of co-operation gained from retail grocers and 
their clerks. Apparently the merchants 


SELLING are as willing to sell one brand of 
QUALITY bread as another, and if there is 4 
BREAD slightly longer profit for themselves in 


a cheaper bread they will push that 
rather than the better loaf. 

The first step for quality bakers in overcoming this 
apathy toward their products on the part of retail 
grocers and their sales forces is to impress upon them 
the real difference between the best bakery products 
that can be made and cheap ones. To many people, 
bread is simply bread, although they will admit that 
some loaves taste better than others. This attitude on 
the part of the retailers’ salesmen must be changed. 
In stores which are recognized as quality ones, this 
should not be a difficult task, for they are awake to 
quality appeals, whether it be in bread or other prod- 
ucts. Once wholesale bakers have convinced both the 
management and the sales force in stores of this type 
that they are really putting out the highest possible 
quality products, they will have gone far in gaining 
this necessary co-operation. 
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- Questions and JAE NSWETS CA) Conducted by A. F. Gerhard 














Sweetened Condensed Milk 


I have been using fresh skim milk for many years. 
Some one told me that I could produce more uniform 
bread if I used sweetened condensed milk. Is this 
product made in different grades, and how much should 
I use in a six-gallon dough? Do I have to cut down 
on the sugar in the dough? H. L. F., Minnesota. 


* * #*# 


Sweetened condensed skim milk is a fairly uniform 
product. Differences may be found in its moisture 
and sugar content. The average sugar content is 40 
per cent, while the moisture is between 25 and 35. 

When fresh milk is replaced with sweetened con- 
densed it is necessary to reduce from the sugar in 
the dough the sugar present in the milk. In a six- 
gallon dough you may use from 4 to 5 lbs sweet- 
ened condensed milk. On the basis of 40 per cent 
sugar it is necessary to reduce the sugar in the dough 
1% to 2 lbs. It is not advisable to use more than 
10 per cent of sweetened condensed milk, because the 
sugar content of the dough will then be too high. 


The Use of the Divider 


We are using a two-pocket divider on our split top 
loaf. Each individual piece of dough weighs only 
9 oz. This, of course, is a very small piece of dough 
to force through a large divider such as we have, and 
it appears as if the dough is killed during the process. 
We are using the following formula: 


180 Ibs flour 12 oz Arkady 
130 lbs water 6 lbs powdered milk 


3% Ibs salt 4 lbs malt 
5 lbs sugar 5 lbs shortening 
5 lbs yeast 


Dough temperature 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Fer- 
mentation: one punch in 80 minutes, to the machine 
in 30 minutes. The dough is mixed for 30 minutes on 
low speed. Would you suggest any changes in the 
formula? Do you recommend a longer mixing time? 
What proof do you recommend in the overhead proofer 
and in the steam box? “ P. H. J., Wisconsin. 

* 

I do not recommend any changes in the formula 
or the mixing time. I believe these are correct. In 
order to deliver a dough to the divider for such small 
divisions as yours it should be fermented a little dif- 
ferently from your schedule. It will have more life if 
you punch it as follows: first punch in 60 minutes, 
second punch in 30 minutes, to machine in 20 minutes. 
This should result in a good, live dough if fermented 
at 78 to 80 degrees. Twelve to fifteen minutes should 
be a good intermediate proof for this sized loaf. A 
close grain and fine texture are obtained by setting the 
head rolls of the molder fairly tight. Three complete 
rolls should be had before going into the compression 
plate. Give the bread only half proof, just enough to 
fill the pans, with only sufficient steam to keep it from 
crusting. However, the oven should be well saturated 
with low pressure steam before loading. Keep the 
steam on until the bread begins to color. 


Danish Pastry 


I am going to take the liberty of asking your serv- 
ice department a few questions. We receive many 
calls lately for Danish pastry. Although I have seen 
this I have never had the opportunity to make it. Will 
you kindly publish a formula and the procedure for 
this in an early issue? What causes bread to crumble 
when cut? J. P. W., Maine. 

* * * 

Your last question can be answered briefly. The 
dough is either too high in temperature or overfer- 
mented, I suggest that you send us a loaf of your 
bread along with your formula and method. A cool 
dough and a correct fermentation will usually elim- 
inate crumbliness. 

Danish pastry is made from yeast raised dough. 
A rich dough, in which butter is rolled in, is best 
suited for this. The following formula will produce 
4 very fine product: 

7% lbs spring wheat flour 

% Ib butter 

1 oz salt 
% 0Z cardamon seed 


% oz anise seed 
10 oz yeast 
1% qts cold milk 
12 oz granulated sugar 

% ats egg yolks 

4 lbs butter or oleomargarine 

Dissolve the yeast in the milk. Thoroughly mix 
the flour, butter, salt and spices. Beat the sugar and 
egg yolks, and then mix with the milk. Add the flour, 
and mix into a smooth dough. Allow this dough to 
stand about 40 to 50 minutes. When thoroughly re- 
laxed, roll out and place the butter or oleomargarine 
in the center, covering about one third with small 
pieces. Fold the ends of the dough over the butter, 
and roll out again. Fold the dough again, in the 
Same way as you would puff paste. Roll and fold the 
dough again, and place it on ice for one hour. After 
this, roll and fold the dough two more times and 
Place on ice for one hour. At the end of this period 


roll the dough out and make it up like a sweet dough 
into snails, pretzels, diamonds, etc. Wash with egg 
wash, proof at about 95 degrees and bake at 425 
degrees. When baked, ice with a thin water icing. 
Many different fillings and toppings can be used with 
this pastry, such as macaroon paste, jellies, jams 
and custard creams. 


Raised Doughnuts 


I am having some trouble with my double deck, 
portable oven, and I find it necessary to continually 
shift the bread to get a good bake on it. Can you 
suggest a remedy for this? Can you give me a formula 
for about 25 dozen raised doughnuts? 

F. A., Michigan. 
7. om * 

I believe that you are baking your bread on an 
unsettled oven. You will have better results by firing 
the oven six to seven hours before baking time. As 
soon as the fuel has burned to a bright white, close 
the dampers and let the oven lie idle for three or 
four hours. After this a steady heat should be had. 

The following formula will make approximately 25 
dozen raised doughnuts, depending on the size they 
are cut: 

3 lbs granulated sugar 
1% Ibs shortening 

1 oz salt 

% oz cardamon seed 
30 cc lemon extract 
12 oz dry milk 

Cream the sugar and shortening until light. Grad- 
ually beat in the eggs. Dissolve the yeast in the water, 
then add to the sugar and shortening together with 
the other ingredients and the flour. Mix until a 
smooth, medium soft dough is obtained. The dough 
temperature should not be over 80 degrees. Allow 
this dough to come up for one punch. Make up 15 
minutes later. Fry in shortening at 380 degrees. 
When cooked, while still hot, roll in granulated sugar 
in which a little cinnamon has been mixed. 


Volume and Oven Spring 


I am sending you under separate cover a loaf of 
our bread. We are having considerable trouble with 
its volume and oven spring. The flour used contains 
about 20 per cent of new wheat, and we are using 
it fresh from the mill without aging. The following 
is the formula used for the bread sent you: 

100 lbs flour 4 lbs 12 oz dry milk 
3 lbs 4 oz sugar 6 oz yeast food 


2 lbs 8 oz salt 2 Ibs 4 oz yeast 
1 lb 12 oz lard 


1 pt egg yolks 

1 lb yeast 

3% qts water 

3 lbs winter wheat flour 
9 lbs spring wheat flour 


2 lbs malt 
30 qts water 

Fermentation: first punch 11% hours, second punch 
45 minutes, to bench 15 minutes. The dough is mixed 
on a slow-speed mixer. Mixing time, 40 minutes. I 
give the bread full proof, about 1% hours. 

T. P. K., Washington. 
* * * 

Upon examining your bread and formula I suggest 
the following changes: Reduce the salt to 1% lbs 
and the malt to 1 lb. Ferment the dough about 1% 
hours before the first punch, and take to the bench 
20 minutes later. The dough temperature should re- 
ceive particular attention. New flour seems to give 
better results at low temperatures; 77 to 78 degrees 
insure better control than higher temperatures. The 
above dough should be well proofed in 45 to 60 min- 


utes. 
Cup Cakes 


We are sending you under separate cover some 
samples of cup cakes made by the following formula: 


40 lbs granulated sugar 40 lbs soft wheat flour 
15 lbs shortening 7% Ibs cocoa powder 
12 o2 salt 2 oz vanilla flavor 

2% gals frozen whole eggs 5 oz cinnamon 

5 gals water 1 oz cloves 

5 lbs dry skim milk 2 oz nutmeg 

1% Ibs soda 2 oz allspice 


We creamed the sugar and shortening, salt and 
milk for five minutes, and then added the eggs slowly. 








A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


SOLUTION of bakeshop problems is gladly 

undertaken through this department for 
subscribers of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. Mr. Gerhard is well known 
to the industry, and his position as head of 
the baking department of Dunwoody Institute 
gives him exceptional qualifications for dealing 
with day to day perplexities that trouble the 
baker. Communications and samples of baked 
goods should be addressed to The Northwest- 
ern Miller and American Baker, 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















The soda was dissolved in the water. After five min- 
utes of mixing we added the spices and flour in which 
the cocoa was thoroughly blended. The entire mix 
was then given a thorough mixing. This cake seems 
to be just what we want, except for the top. It is 
baking too high, into a hump, as you will note on the 
samples sent you. We would certainly appreciate a 
word as to how to flatten the top so that we can use 
it in our cup cake icing machine. S. B., Ohio. 
* #* - 


Your samples of cup cake have been received and 
examined. The hump in the center of each cake is 
due to overmixing. Your formula is very good, but 
when the flour is added the mix should be agitated 
slowly. Mix the flour in on low speed and agitate 
on this speed only long enough to work the flour 
smoothly into the batch. This should result in a flat 
top cup cake. However, if the cake still comes out 
with a head, I advise that you use a softer flour. 


Sponge for High-Speed Mixer 

We have just installed a new high-speed dough 
mixer, but I have not had any experience with high- 
speed machines, therefore I am in trouble. I would 
be much obliged to you if you can give me a formula 
for a sponge dough that requires about 15 to 20 min- 
utes in the dough stage. We have all modern equip- 
ment, including three brick ovens. Our flour will test 
about 12.3 per cent protein, and is of a very good 
quality in every respect. At present it is a little 
green, because the new crop is just coming in. 

E. W., North Dakota. 
* * * 

It is possible to make a good loaf of bread from 
nearly any sponge formula if 65 per cent or more of 
the flour is used in the sponge and when the sponge 
and dough are not mixed too long. With a high per- 
centage of flour in the sponge the dough is readily 
developed in 15 to 20 minutes after mixing. You must 
keep in mind the fact that bread aough should not 
have the long mixing in high-speed machines which is 
necessary in the lower speed types. With the high- 
speed mixer a sponge can be developed in 8 to 10 
minutes, while the dough should only have from 6 to 
8 minutes. The following formula will produce an 
excellent loaf of bread: 


SPONGE 


2 Ibs yeast 
9 oz yeast food 


100 lbs flour 
63 lbs water 
2 lbs malt 
Temperature of sponge, 76 degrees. Fermentation, 
approximately 2% to 3 hours. 


DOUGH 
4 lbs granulated sugar 
29 lbs water 4 lbs dry milk 
2% Ibs salt 3 lbs shortening 
Temperature of dough, 80 degrees. Fermentation, 
15 to 20 minutes. Give from 10 to 12 minutes in inter- 
mediate proof. 


Whole Wheat Doughnuts 


Will you be so kind as to publish a formula for 
whole wheat doughnuts in an early issue of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker? I have tried 
several formulas, but cannot produce the doughnut my 
trade demands. O. R. P., Tennessee. 


50 lbs flour 


If the following formulas are assembled carefully, 
a very attractive whole wheat doughnut can be pro- 
duced from them: 

WHOLE WHEAT CREAM DOUGHNUTS 
1% lbs granulated sugar 16 egg yolks 
4 oz dry milk 3 oz shortening 
% oz salt 1 qt ice water 
% oz soda 2% Ibs winter wheat flour 
1% oz cream of tartar 
2 lbs fine ground whole wheat flour 

Cream the sugar, egg yolks, milk, salt and soda. 
Add the shortening in melted form. Stir in the water, 
and then fold in carefully the flour and cream of 
tartar. Roll out and cut the same as any other 
doughnut. Bake at 370 degrees, 

WHOLE WHEAT RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
1% Ibs granulated sugar 5 eggs 
8 oz dry milk 2 qts water 
% oz cardamon seed 4% lbs spring wheat flour 
1% oz salt 8 oz yeast 
1 lb shortening 
3% lbs whole wheat flour (fine ground) 

Cream the eggs with the sugar, milk, salt and 
spices. Dissolve the yeast in one quart of the water. 
Add the other water to the batch, and mix in thor- 
oughly. Then add the dissolved yeast and the flour. 
Work this carefully into a dough. Add the melted 
shortening and mix into a smooth dough. 

The dough temperature should be 80 degrees. 
Allow the dough to rise for a punch. Give 20 to 25 
minutes after this, and then make up like any raised 
doughnuts. Give a medium proof, and bake at 370 
degrees. When baked, while still warm, roll in grat- 
ulated sugar. 
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HE European baker has for centuries been an 

artist in the preparation of pastries and cake. 

His pastries are not only excellent in taste, 

1 but they are finished in so many attrac- 

tive designs that the presentation of a tray 

of these goods offers many pleasant surprises. It 

seems that his supply of designs and ornaments is 

endless. As a result, the pastry business in Europe 

is one which requires highly trained men in this re- 

gard. Many fancy cake bakers are graduates of art 

schools. All of them serve a long term of apprentice- 
ship in bakeshops. 

Some of these men are now practicing their trade 
in the United States, for the most part in bakeries 
located in the foreign settlements of the larger cities. 
Indeed a fairly complete line of European pastries 
and cakes can be found in some of these shops. They 
also are being served in many of the first class res- 
taurants and hotels, and are reported to be increas- 
ingly popular with the patrons of those establishments. 

These goods will constitute a valuable addition 
to the list of the neighborhood baker’s products. 
Their tempting appearance, together with their de- 
liciousness, soon will create a big demand for them 
in any locality. Due to the fact that they cannot 
be machinized, they will not be produced on a large 
scale by wholesale bakers. Here, then, is the ideal 
builder of trade for the smaller shops. 

The writer will start this series with puff paste 
goods. Many bakers are already familiar with the 
dough used for this, and some of the products that 
can be made from it. The pieces presented are not 
by any means all that can be made from this dough. 
Any of the following formulas may be used. They 
are merely presented to show that puff paste can 
be made in more ways than one. 


Formula No, 1 


5 lbs short patent spring wheat flour 

2% lbs oleomargarine % oz salt 

2% Ibs butter % pt egg yolks 
2% pts cold water (approximately) 


Work about 8 to 10 oz of the flour into the 
butter and oleomargarine until the latter is dry. 
Shape it into a square, about 10 inches in diameter. 
Mix the balance of the ingredients into a smooth, 
medium stiff dough. Place both the butter and the 
dough on ice for one hour, then roll the dough into 
four pointed corners, having the heavy part in the 
center. Place the butter in the middle, and fold over 
the four corners. Now roll this dough into an oblong 
sheet. Fold both ends to the center and then fold 
again at the center. The finished fold should have 
four layers of dough. Roll this dough out again, and 
repeat the folding. Keep on ice for one hour. After 
the expired time roll and fold the dough in the same 
manner as before until a total of four rolls are given. 
Place on ice for one more hour, then the dough is 
ready for use. 

Puff paste is often ruined by rolling the dough 


Puff Paste Goods 


By A. GF. Gerhard 


Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


too thin or by folding it too often. When making 
a new formula or when a different flour is being used 
it is best to bake trial batches of the dough while 
it is being rolled. 

Cut off a small piece after the second folding. 
Roll this out to the thickness desired for pastry. 
With a round cutter cut a few crescents by over- 
lapping one half of each cut. Place on pan, wash 
with eggwash, and bake. Repeat this after each fold 
of the dough. 

When the butter runs from the crescents in the 
oven, the dough has not received enough folds. When 
the crescents are low, heavy and not flaky, the dough 
has been rolled too often. 

The right number of rolls will produce a light 
and flaky product, one that does not release the 
butter and that will give plenty of spring in the 
oven. Often a half or two thirds fold will put the 
dough in the best condition. Three and a half folds 
represents three folds with four thicknesses of rolled 
dough and one with two thicknesses. 


Formula No. 2 

5 lbs spring wheat flour 2% pts cold water 

1 lb butter 4% lbs oleomargarine 

% pt egg yolks 

Rub the butter and flour together as for pie 
dough. Add the egg yolks and water, and mix into 
a smooth dough. Shape the oleomargarine into a 
square, thin sheet and place on ice, together with the 
dough. Keep on ice for one hour. Then roll and 
fold the same as No. 1. 


Formula No. 3 


3 lbs spring wheat flour 
2 lbs winter wheat flour 
6 eggs 


4 lbs oleomargarine 
1 lb butter 

1 oz salt 

2 oz cream of tartar 
1 qt cold water (a little more if necessary) 


Thoroughly chill the butter and oleomargarine. 
Sift the flour, salt and cream of tartar four times 
in order to blend them thoroughly. Place this mix- 
ture on a bench together with the butter and oleo- 
margarine. With a sharp knife chop it into dice 
about one inch square. Care should be taken that it 
is cut evenly and not too small. 

Return the above to a bowl and add the eggs and 
water. Mix carefully into a dough. Great care should 
be exercised that the dough is not mixed too strenu- 
ously. The butter and oleomargarine should not be 
broken up. When the dough mixing is finished it 
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should be quite sticky, with an even distribution of 
pieces of butter and oleomargarine. 

Roll this dough and fold as explained in No. 1, 
Three or four rolls can be given in succession without 
the hourly interval, as is necessary in the previous 
batches. When making up, the dough should be rolled 
out a little thicker than the other types, because 
this one is not quite as light in character. 

Formula No. 4 
5 lbs spring wheat flour 1 lb butter 
3 lbs oleomargarine % pt vinegar 

Work the butter and oleomargarine smoothly into 
a part of the flour. It should require about one 
third of the flour for this. Mix the balance of the 
flour and the vinegar into a smooth, medium stiff 
dough, using ice water for additional liquid. Place 
both the dough and the butter mixture which has been 
shaped into a small square on ice for about two hours. 

After the expired time roll the butter mixture out 
to a cross by rolling only the corners, leaving a thick 
center. Place the dough in the center and fold the 
tour thin corner sheets of butter over it. Care should 
be taken that the butter mixture is not rolled too 
strenuously, in order to prevent tearing. The dough 
is then rolled and folded in the same manner as 
No. 1, giving the hourly interval between each rolling. 

When finished, the dough may be made up inm- 
mediately, or it may be placed on ice and used as 
desired. A few days of age will not injure it. In 
fact, it will improve the quality if it is stored so that 
no crust is formed on it. Large batches of this dough 
can be made up and kept on hand for short orders. 

The oleomargarine specified in the above formulas 
is the elastic pastry oleo manufactured for this pur- 
pose. 

Products Made From Puff Paste Dough 


Many varieties of pastries can be produced from 
the straight puff paste dough, and an endless array 
of combinations can be made by blending this with 
other doughs, such as cream puff base, short paste 
and macaroon base. A few of the products that 
can be produced are illustrated in the accompanying 
engravings. The descriptions are as follows: 


Group No. 1—Puff Paste Pastry 


THE puff paste dough is rolled out to about % 

inch in thickness and cut into squares of about 
8 inches. Wash with egg wash and place a dot of 
raspberry jam in the center. By cutting and fold- 
ing these pieces, different designs can be produced, 
as illustrated. The pretzels in the upper right corner 
of the pictured group are made by cutting the dough 
into strips about 15 inches long and % inch wide. 
Shape the pretzel without twisting the dough in 
any way. The dough should be previously washed 
with egg wash and sprinkled with granulated sugar. 

Below these pretzels are palm leaf pastries. These 
can be made from scrap dough. When all the dough 











Group No. 3.—Patties and Coffee Cake 
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has been made up and the trimmings remain, roll 
these in granulated sugar into a sheet about % inch 
thick. Fold this sheet from each end to the center 
in about four laps. The finished roll is quite similar 
to the puff paste dough when the butter is rolled in. 
Cut this Strip into pieces about % inch thick. Place 
on pans quite far apart and bake in a medium oven. 
When half baked, or when they are through spread- 
ing, turn them over and finish baking. 

The pretzels in the lower left and right hand cor- 
ners of the pictured group are made from scrap 
dough. These are twisted in the same fashion as 
Danish pastry, and sugared before baking. 


Group No. 1.—Puff Paste Pastry 


Group No. 2.—Patties and Tarts 


Group No. 2.—Tarts and Patties 

N the upper lefthand corner are found apple turn- 

overs, rolled out and folded the same as the puff 
paste pastries in cut No. 1. However, many bakers 
make the mistake of not preparing the filling prop- 
erly. The following is a very fine filling to use for 
this purpose: Peel and chop a hard sour apple. Add 
enough sugar to sweeten. Then add a few currants 
and a touch of rum flavor. Let this stand over night. 
Do not use too much of the juice when filling the 
turnovers. 

Cream rolls or lady locks are displayed in the 
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upper righthand corner. Most bakers are familiar 
with these. They can be filled with a good grade of 
marshmallow or whipped cream. 

The triangles on the left of the center are a com- 
bination of puff paste and macaroon. A _ sheet of 
puff paste is about half baked, and allowed to cool. 
It is then covered with the following mixture: 


1 lb almond paste 2 lbs sugar 
% pt egg whites (approximately) 
3 cc vanilla extract 


Enough egg whites should be used to produce a 
soft batter. Spread this about one quarter inch 
thick on the puff paste, and bake in a slow oven, 350 
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degrees Fahrenheit. When baked, cut into triangles 
or other shapes while still hot. 

In the center of the engraving are displayed some 
samples of meat patties. One round sheet of pastry 
dough is placed on the pan, and washed with egg 
wash. A piece of prepared meat filling is placed 
in the center, and covered with a second round sheet 
of pastry dough. The dough is pressed down with 
the blunt end of a cooky cutter in order to retain 
the meat in one piece in the center. Bake at 400 
degrees. Meat fillings can be prepared in various 
ways. Usually a ground meat preparation such as 
is common for sandwich spreads is used. 

To the right of the meat patties are the macaroon 
tarts. Tart tins are lined with puff paste dough, 
preferably scraps. Fill them with the same macaroon 
mixture as is used on the triangles described above. 
Place two small strips of puff paste on top of this in 
the shape of a cross, and bake at 350 degrees. 

In the lower left of the cut some cheese sticks 
are displayed. A thin sheet of puff paste is cut into 
strips about six inches long and one quarter inch 
wide. Wash with egg wash, and sprinkle the top 
with grated dry cheese. A little salt may be added 
to the cheese for flavor. Cheese sticks are served 
with salads. Soup sticks are made in the same way, 
only they are topped with salt and caraway seed. 

The lower center of this cut presents patty shells. 
These have long been familiar to most American 
bakers, and are used for stewed and creamed meats 
of different kinds. The sides of the shells should 
always be made from fresh dough. The bottom should 
be made from scraps that have less life to them, 
because if fresh dough is used for this the bottom 
will rise the same as the sides, and no room will 
be left for meat filling. 

Another article is presented in the lower right 
in the form of cream tarts. The tins are lined with 
scrap puff paste. A little jam is placed in the bot- 
tom, and they are then filled with custard cream. 
Cover this with a sheet of puff paste and bake at 
875 degrees. They should be washed with egg 
wash before baking. When baked, ice the top with a 
thin water icing. 

Group No, 3.—Patties and Coffee Cake 

HE ring displayed in the upper left corner is 

made from scrap or fresh dough. Roll the, dough 
out thin about 6 to 8 inches wide. Wash one edge 
with egg wash. Place a thick stream of custard in 
the center, also a small. stream of raspberry jam. 
Roll this up in such a way that the washed edge 
comes on the bottom. Shape into a ring, and bake 
at 820 degrees. When baked, ice with a thin water 
icing and sprinkle ground nuts on top. 

In the upper righthand corner is displayed a coffee 
cake filled with poppy seed filling. This filling is made 
by mixing equal parts of cake crumbs, sugar and 
poppy seed with enough eggs to form a soft paste. 
The dough is rolled out thin, the filling is spread on, 
and then it is rolled up as for cinnamon rolls. This 
roll is cut with a pair of scissors into thin pieces. 
The pieces are laid over the side, alternating from left 
to right. Bake at 350 degrees. When baked, ice 
with a soft water icing. A large patty is presented 
in the lower left corner. This is made in the same 
way as the small patty shells. The rim of this may 
be decorated with small designs cut from the same 
dough. This patty is used for vegetables, such as 
creamed peas or beans. 

The last item in this cut is called Vol au Vent 
(Patty House). A thin sheet of dough is placed on 
a pan. In the center of this is placed a paper ball 
made up of small pieces of paper or paper excelsior. 
This is covered with a thin sheet of dough. The 
whole is then trimmed off so that a fairly wide rim 
remains. Wash the complete outfit with egg wash, 
and decorate with small strips, crescents or round 
pieces of dough. These pieces should be placed so 
that they strengthen the body of the house as well 
as add to the makeup. Wash completely with egg 
wash, and bake at 375 degrees. When baked, cut 
a small circle out of the top and remove the paper 
from the inside. Vol au Vents are used for meat and 
oyster stews, and various creamed combinations of 
meat or fish. 

oo] 


Canadian Bakeries Report 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., re- 
ports a satisfactory year for 1928, with earnings of 
about $3.30 a share, compared with $2.94 in 1927. 
Operating profits, after providing for depreciation, 
were $282,414, compared with $283,667 a year ago. 
The surplus account was increased from $70,108 to 
$113,612, 

oo] 


Early Baking in Egypt 

Apparently the wise and observant old Greek, Mr. 
Herodotus, traveled extensively, saw much and wrote 
fluently. Among some of the innumerable things he 
saw and commented upon was the interesting but 
slightly novel method the Egyptians employéd’ of 
kneading dough with their feet. The use of: their 
hands, it appears, was reserved for the more artistic 
task of molding clay. 

This quaint oddity of the Egyptians, however, does 
not mean that they looked with disdain upon the 


task of making bread, or that they neglected industry 
for art—they merely slighted it. The tombs of the 
pyramids reveal that the Egyptians were skilled in 
the prosaic art of baking 1,500 years before the Chris- 
tian era.—Tee-Pee Flashes. 

oo SD 


Chicago Bakers Hear Dr. Graff 


Cuicaco, Int.—Approximately 450 bakers and allied 
tradesmen attended the meeting of the bakers of the 
North Side, Chicago, which was held in the hall of the 
Raffel Bakery Equipment Co., 4256 Diversey Boule- 
vard, under the auspices of the Chicago Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. The feature of the evening was an 
address by Dr. M. B. Graff, of the bakery research 
department of the Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Graff talked on cake baking, dwelling on the 
proper selections of material, creaming temperatures, 
creaming time, and formulas. He described a method 
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of making quality butter-cream icings, the value of 
fat icings, and discussed pie crusts, Danish pastry 
and doughnuts. , 

While Dr. Graff described methods of making pie 
doughs of different character, Charles D. Keeney, also 
of the Procter & Gamble Co., made the mixes in a 
temporary bakeshop provided by Mr. Raffel. Mr, 
Keeney also fried doughnuts with Crisco in the meet- 
ing room, without disagreeable smoke and fumes, and, 
assisted by E. Baeuchle and Fritz Brown, of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co.’s Chicago sales staff, baked an as- 
sortment of cakes, which were described by Dr. Graff, 
and later eaten by the bakers and their guests. 

It was stated that of all the numerous meetings 
that Dr. Graff had addressed during the past year this 
was one of the largest and most enthusiastic. Similar 
meetings have been held in other sections of Chicago 
under the direction of the officers of the Chicago Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, representatives of the Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Co. and other allied tradesmen, 


Pies, Policemen and ‘Poetry 


By John P. Broderick 


[CHE following astounding notes were 
found engraved on a cream puff. AIl- 
though their authenticity has never actually 
been questioned, the impression seems to 
prevail that their author was slightly pie- 
eyed when he wrote them. 


* * - 


HE day, like Lady Godiva, was nearing its close. 
The baker with whom I had been talking had 
been in a reminiscent mood; when I came into 
the street it was almost dark. Several thoroughfares 
happened to converge in that neighborhood. I was 
a bit confused, so I stopped to get my bearings (which 
had burned out momentarily). I struck up one street 
in search of my car, but it wasn’t there; I glanced 
up another avenue, no—the machine was not in sight. 

Just then a policeman emerged from an alleyway. 

“Lose something, brother?” he inquired. 

“I was trying to recall where I parked my car. 
I can’t find it.” 

“Stolen, you think?” he asked excitedly. 

“No,” I assured him. “I just forget which street 
it was parked on.” 

But his startled “Stolen,” uttered as it was by a 
policeman, caught the ear of casual passersby who 
paused curiously. The policeman made matters worse 
by pacing up and down and hurling questions at me 
so rapidly that I found it impossible to supply ready 
answers, 

“What kind of car was it? Where did you park 
it? Where are you from? Where were you?” At- 
tracted by the commotion, the baker now came out of 
his shop and joined the crowd (it was now a crowd). 
Thinking I had committed some minor traffic law 
infraction, he made matters worse by proclaiming, 
“It’s all right, officer; this fellow is a friend of mine.” 

“What's all right? Who is this?” 


“The car was a Chevrolet,” I began to explain. 

“A Chevie, eh?” some one asked keenly. 

“Do you know where to look for it?” another 
bystander put in. 

“I know where to look for it, but I don’t know 
where to find it.” 

The situation was becoming unmanageable when, 
happily, I espied the object of all the excitement 
almost directly across the street. 

“There’s the car,” I shouted. The crowd dispersed; 
most of the pedestrians moved on up the street; a few 
followed me over to the automobile and examined it 
carefully. After a while they were all gone except 
the policeman. 

“Sorry to have troubled you, officer,” I apologized. 

“That’s all right, brother. What’s your line?” 

I told him what my “line” was. 

“A fellow should have a hobby, too,” he said. 

“Have you a hobby?” 

“Yes. I have two of them. I have a garden—” 

“Fine!” I exclaimed. 

“and (he eyed me keenly) I write a little poetry.” 

“Well, that is interesting.” 

“Yes,” 

“What do you write about?” 

“Well, I wrote one about Lindbergh.” 

“Say, I'd like to hear it. Do you know it by 


heart?” 


The policeman glanced cautiously about, cleared his 
throat and proceeded to recite a poem about Lind- 
bergh. It was not a bad verse; in fact, I thought it 
a surprisingly good one. 

“Great! Let’s have some more.” 

“No. I got to beat it now. The sergeant will 
coming along.” 

“Good-by,” I called after him. “Good luck.” 

“So long, brother.” 

I make this claim to fame: I am the only one in 
the world who has sat in an automobile while a uni- 
formed policeman stood on the running board and 
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A Glimpse of George Mueller Park, a Large Area of Mountain Land Near Bountiful, Utah, Recently Given 
to Salt Lake City by Mr. Mueller 
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recited poetry—of his own make—the while he swung 
his “billy club” in accompaniment. 


- + * 


The Graf Zeppelin loomed out of the southeastern 
sky. Necks craned to see her. I heard comments 
such as this: 

“Like a big loaf of bread—” 

“Fresh from Germany—” 

“It took a lot of dough to send her over—” 

“It took a lot of crust to bring her over—” 

“Aw, it was pie for those guys!” 

om . * 

A Jewish family operated this medium-sized retail 
bakery. The father and mother apparently spoke lit- 
tle English, and I was about to leave when a son 
appeared from a back room. He greeted me cor- 
dially when I told him my mission. 

“T’ll speak to the folks,” he told me. “I can’t buy 
it unless they say yes.” He turned to them and spoke 
in their own language. They discussed the question 
for many minutes. Not understanding, I fancied he 
was converting them. I watched their faces, but could 
not detect their attitudes. They talked on and on. 
I shifted from one foot to another. Finally they all 
paused and the son turned to me: 

“No,” he said. 

+ * * 

The district was a Polish settlement. The baker 
with whom I was talking, himself a Pole, said to me: 

“What do you think of the Polish people?” 

“Why,” I replied, “I think of them what I think 
of the Americans and the French and the Irish and 
the Scandinavians.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that I judge people, not racially nor 
nationally, but as individuals. Thus I find good Polés 
and bad ones and indifferent ones. Opposite Poles, 
you might say.” 

He laughed and said: “You haven’t kissed the 
Blarney Stone. Don’t you know that when you talk 
to Polish people you should compliment their nation- 
ality, and you should do that also to the English and 
the Spaniards and the Germans and all.” 

tou gave me an order without my doing that,” I 
reminded him. 

“Sure I did. But you just try the other way.” 

L Reflecting that there would be no particular harm 
m giving this scheme a trial, I walked on to the next 
shop. A jaw-breaking name was on the window, and 


the shopkeeper himself looked like a military gentle- 
9 from Warsaw. 

Good morning,” I said to him. 

“How do.” a . 


Exterior and Interior Views of the New Plant of the Royal Baking Co. at Ogden, Utah 


“This seems to be a Polish district.” 

He nodded, and looked meditatively out of the 
window. 

“Well,” I went on, “Poland is a great nation. 
Splendid leaders come from Poland. Take Paderew- 











George Mueller, President of the Royal 
Baking Co. 




















ski; take Pilsudski; take Leopold Stokowski, the leader 
of the Philadelphia orchestra.” 

He nodded again. I warmed to my subject. 

“Look here,” I said to him, “what country the size 
of Poland produces such artists? Such statesmen? 
Such soldiers? Such champion wrestlers?” I racked 
my memory for great Polish names, and I reeled these 
off as they came to me. Finally, I felt that I had 









impressed him sufficiently, so I said suddenly: 
“By the way, are you a Pole?” 
“Watt you mean? Pole?” 
“Are you Polish?” 
“I’m Grik,” he said. 
oo 


The Royal Baking Co.’s New 
Plant at Ogden 


By W. E. Zuppann 


ELECTION of Ogden as distributing center for 
S Royal Baking Co.’s products in northern Utah 

has been followed by construction of an Ogden 
bakery by this corporation, which has its genera! of- 
fices and large central bakery at Salt Lake City. 
According to George Mueller, president of the Royal 
company, the new plant will serve not only Ogden, 
but other centers of northern Utah, southeastern 
Idaho, western Wyoming and eastern Nevada. 

The two double deck ovens are of the Rainier 
type, electrically heated, with capacity of 125 loaves 
per deck. Mixing equipment, dividers, rounders and 
molders are electrically driven. The three-barrel mix- 
er, divider and rounder are products of the American 
Bakers Machinery Co., and a molder from the Thom- 
son Machine Co. is also part of the equipment. In 
the cake making division, a Read Machinery Co. mixer 
has been installed, and one of the newest Standard 
wrapping machines. 

An investment of $75,000 in building site, con- 
struction and equipment has been made in this new 
plant, which is one of the most modern in the inter- 
mountain states. George Mueller established the 
Royal Baking Co. in 1896 in Salt Lake City, opening 
a cake and bread bakery and restaurant. The plant 
has been gradually expanded until it now has a daily 
capacity of 40,000 loaves. A few months ago he 
decided to locate a plant in Ogden. Selection of the 
site was made by George Mueller, president, and 
Robert E. Grant, general manager, who has been 
with the company since 1902. George Raub is su- 
perintendent of the Ogden plant, with Henry Visser as 
bakery foreman and Gus Doechel as route supervisor. 

President Mueller recently gave a large area of 
mountain land near Bountiful, Utah, to Salt Lake 
City as a municipal park, the property having been 
designated as George Mueller Park. Improvements 
made by the Utah baker on these grounds were 
valued in excess of $50,000. 
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| Christmas Cheer 
for the ‘Bakeshop 


( By A. &. &dgar 


\ HE Christmas window display should not only 
sell bread and baked goods, but it should radiate 
good cheer. There is just as much value to the 

publicity of the store through the window display as 


i 
{ there is selling value in the merchandise displayed. 


If a display will give a favorable impression of 
the store to those viewing it, it has gone a long way 
toward functioning as a selling medium. Through it 
the ground for better business is prepared, the seed 
of good will has been planted. It is then up to the 
merchandise displayed to produce the harvest of sales. 

The millions of dollars that will be spent for 
Christmas window decorations is money well spent. 
These decorations and accessories are needed to give 
the public a pleasing impression of the merchandise 
they are to buy so lavishly during the holiday season. 
It has often been said that the best way to make a 


. sale is to prepare the prospect for the purchase by 





making her think well of the seller, That is what the 
Christmas window display does every year. 
Some merchants make the objection that the deco- 
rations attract attention away from the merchandise. 
This is a false premise, for they first attract attention 
to the display, and then to the merchandise shown. 
The Christmas window must attract attention through 
HI the decorations before the prospect can be expected 
even to see the merchandise. With so many pleasing 
pictures of Christmas and its festivities in our win- 
dows, the one lacking in Christmas decorations gets 
but scant notice, whether the goods shown are espe- 
cially desirable or not. 

The baker’s window, above all other things, should 
radiate good cheer. The people are prepared for the 
pleasures of the anniversary. For that reason, if for no 
other, the baker should install a real Christmas setting, 
and aid in giving pleasure to the public, which in re- 
turn will show good will toward the firm whose display 
pleases its fancy. 

It is seldom that the baker installs a Christmas 
display comparable to those of other stores in differ- 
ent lines. But it can be done easily, and with little 
cost, although some effort will be required to prepare 
the decorations and install them. 

A loaf of bread is made more tempting by its 
surroundings. The Christmas cake needs the Christ- 
mas atmosphere in the display to create a greater 
desire for it. 

Christmas decorations may be purchased ready to 
install in the window, or the baker or one of his 
assistants can make them in the shop at little cost. 
The setting illustrated in Fig. 1 is elaborate in appear- 
ance, but it is simple in construction. 

As a background, a drape of red is hung across 
the window. This may be of silk, or of inexpensive 

















Figure 3 
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Figure 1 


crepe paper. The effect is gained with either. Red 
is used because red and green are the Christmas colors. 
To these may be added blue and gold for the pur- 
pose of toning down the brightness of the red. 

In front of the drape a series of panels are in- 
stalled. These may be green, two shades being used, 
or the outer, oblong panels may be white. These are 
of wall board, a very convenient material for making 
display accessories. They may be covered smoothly 
with crepe paper, the edges being pasted over the 
sides of the panels at the back. If the window is 
entered from the back, one of the panels should be 
removable for that purpose. 

In the center, on a platform, raising it from the 
floor, I suggest a tree, the Christmas symbol beloved 
by young and old. But there are many other decora- 
tions that will serve the purpose as well. A beautiful 
basket of poinsettias and holly foliage may be used 
as the center of attraction. Or a beautifully deco- 
rated Christmas cake will be even better, although 
more costly in the end. Cakes should be made to 
sell, not mérely as a window decoration. 

On the side panels are hung holly wreaths to 
which have been added bows of red ribbon. That is 
all the decoration necessary to produce a pleasing 
and attractive setting for the baker. 

It may be suggested that too many decorations in 
the window are not desirable, but those used should 
be arranged in as pleasing a manner as the baker can 
possibly conceive. If he does not see his way clear 
to decorating his window with a full setting as already 
described, he should at least have some decorations in 
his Christmas displays. 

In Fig. 2 a simple panel and a basket of Christ- 
mas flowers and foliage are suggested as the center 
of attraction. These may be set up in the back of 
the window against the permanent paneled back. 
Where there is no back to the window a drape, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1, should be used. A window 
display that permits the public to view the interior 
of the store at the same time they are gazing on the 
goods displayed is bound to divide attention, and 
prove ineffective. 

This panel is made in a similar manner to those 
already described. It may be red with a green bor- 
der, or green with a red border. If a Christmas poster 
is not easily obtainable, a holly wreath will serve. 

If the baker has had no experience in constructing 
window settings and decorations he may find it easier 
to have a display man from a neighboring store pre- 
pare his windows. Often this can be done, because 
display men are always willing to earn a little extra 
by working overtime for others than their regular 
employers. In some cities there are regular display 
firms which do this work for stores where display 
men are not employed regularly. But there is no 
baker who cannot with his own hands produce dis- 
plays that will be satisfactory, by following the in- 
structions in the foregoing, provided he has the time 
to do it. 

In Fig. 3 a holly wreath is shown as a frame for 
a Christmas greetings message. This may be sub- 
stituted for the Christmas poster in arranging the 
decoration in Fig. 2. 


In the lower section of Fig. 3 is illustrated one 
of the many hundreds of beautiful Christmas deco- 
rations that can be purchased ready to install. This 
has a crossbar with a circle decoration in the center. 
This can be made by the display man. A strip of 
wood forms the crosspiece. To this is attached a 
circular frame made of wall board. Within the center 
of the circle a golden star is shown, with gold tinsel 
threads radiating from it. The opening is to be 
backed with a blue material to symbolize the sky. 
Poinsettias and holly sprays are to be arranged over 
the surface of the strip and frame. The fringe and 
festooning is made of tinsel roping, obtainable at any 
store. 

If the baker gives the public a favorable impres- 
sion of his store through Christmas decorations sym- 
bolizing the greatest holiday event of the year he may 
expect, and will receive, the good will of the public. 
He not only gives the people a cheering thought of 
the holiday, but gets his reward for his efforts in 
extra business. 
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ojome Short Cuts to Show Card Making for 
the ‘Retail ‘Baker 


By Ht. G. Voorhees 


Third of a Series of Articles on Simplified Card Writing 


student. From the looks of the samples of 
practice sheets that he has sent me, and the 
number of these he says he has filled, it appears that 
he has captured the idea of the thing and should prove 
a good example with which to compare your progress. 

He claims to be 29 years old and a clerk in a 
store, with some window trimming as part of his job. 
He says that he has managed to cover an average 
of 10 newspaper sheets a day. These were done right 
after the evening meal and during the time he used 
to devote to listening to the radio. He says he expects 
to get in more time for practice this month, as he is 
convincing his wife that a lot of movies could be just 
as well left unseen. 

And, while we are at it, take the case of Walter 
Chrysler, the automobile man, whose rapid and spec- 
tacular rise in the motor world is due, almost en- 
tirely, to his superior drive. When he was with Gen- 
eral Motors he had a cot placed in a room behind 
his office; and frequently he would not go home for 
days at a time, but would take short naps when he 
could. For two years he did not take his wife out 
for a single evening’s entertainment. 

Now, as to whether 10 sheets of newspaper covered 
with strokes is enough practicing for one day is a 
vague question. Circumstances, of course, will have to 
govern that. But if you have firmly set your mind on 
getting all the practice that you can slip in, you will 
find that it is possible to find an extra 15 minutes 
or half hour which you never knew you could spare. 

I want to keep emphasizing the fact that practice, 
and more practice, is the main thing in learning any- 
thing. When you slip away by yourself, and cover 
10 sheets of newspaper, it doesn’t appear at the time 
that you are progressing very far toward learning 
to write show cards. But there is room for about 
138 strokes on a sheet. Ten sheets carry 1,380 strokes; 
and in a week—well, figure it for yourself. 

You must remember that, everything else being 
equal, if you had taken the same number of cracks 
at a golf ball that Bobby Jones has you could play 
as he does. He had no special inborn talent for play- 
ing golf. He liked it, and made up his mind he was 
going to learn it. 

I have worked in theaters where a circus troupe 
has used the stage in the early morning hours during 
the winter to break in any new members whom it 
intended to use the following spring in a tight-wire 
walking act. 

The new trouper is started on the wire about six 
inches from the floor, and it is raised as the aspirant 
progresses. If you could see the falls which are taken 
and the effort put forth to stay on that low wire, 
you would bet that the beginners would not become 
tight-wire walkers in a million years. I have seen 
girls fall off and try again until they were crying from 
fatigue and bruises. 

Then, for a few weeks, I would not happen to be 
around this particular theater at rehearsals; but when 


W: now have the first returns from the unknown 





Position in Which to Hold Brush for Executing 
Horizontal Stroke 


I did I would see these self-same students doing 
their stuff as nicely as you please high up on the wire. 
In one of the accompanying illustrations you see 
part of a sheet of the unknown student’s practice 
Strokes. I am not sure, perhaps he tried to take his 
time with the ones he sent to me. This is evident in 
the slight wave in some of the strokes. Try to get 
them as these are; but do not sacrifice speed to do 
it. Make your stroke sna py and quick, even if you 
are not able to stop exactly on the line. The ability 
to stop right where you wish will come to you as you 
80 along, and almost before you know it. 
do not mean by this that you should just shut 
your eyes and slap out enough paper to cover the 








walls of the basement in nothing at all. But study 
the direction of your strokes, be sure that they all 
have the same general slant, space between, thick- 
ness, as you go along in a quick, snappy manner. 
Another illustration shows the next stroke which 
you must essay, and the same principles hold true 
here. You may make strokes in different groups of 
a different length. Try to keep the strokes of each 
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Sample of the “Unknown Student’s” Efforts with the 
First Stroke of the Simplified Show Card Writing Course 








The Second Stroke in the Simplified Show Card Writing 
Course. For This Stroke the Brush Is Held Differently 
Than for the First One. (See Illustration.) 


group the same length, and have the same general 
slant to the group as a whole. 

Also, you may vary the number of horizontal lines 
in a row of these groups. This will train your eye 
to the good judgment of distance. 

The hand is held slightly different in doing this 
horizontal stroke than for making the first one. The 
illustration shows how the hand should appear when 
you look down at it as it rests on the paper ready 
for work. 

As news print paper is very porous, you may find 
your color working slowly. Keep it well thinned with 
water, as you can use it much thinner now than you 
could on regular show card board. 

As you do this horizontal stroke you should occa- 
sionally work in a few of the first strokes which you 
practiced. This will make your practice more inter- 
esting, and will keep your hand tuned to what you 
have already learned. 

Good luck to you. And have a stack of newspaper 
sheets covered when the time for the next issue of 
The Northwestern Miller and American Baker rolls 
around, as you are entering this deeper than you now 
realize. 

oS 


Kansas District Meetings 


More than 100 bakers and allied tradesmen at- 
tended the series of district meetings sponsored by 
the Kansas Bakers’ Association during the 10 days 
ending Nov. 1, when one-day sessions were held at 
Downs, Great Bend, Salina, Topeka, and Independ- 
ence. Prior to the meetings, letters were sent to in- 
dividual bakers by Henry Brinkman, president, and 
J. S. Chase, Jr., secretary-treasurer, urging attendance 
at the meetings and stating that part of the program 
would contain a discussion of the trade practice reso- 
lutions adopted at the recent convention. 

The resolution regarding the nonreturn of stales 
interested the bakers, and throughout the state it was 
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urged that this evil be abolished by legislation, since 
it was believed that mutual co-operation would not be 
effective in every case. It was decided to appoint 
a committee to work with President Brinkman in 
drafting a bill to be presented to the state legislature 
this fall. At the Downs meeting, bakers stated that 
they did not tolerate stale returns at present, except 
in rare cases. 

H. T. Corson, of the National Food Bureau, Wichi- 
ta, attended most of the meetings, explained the work- 
ing of the organization and asked for support from 
the bakers. Discussions on the subjects of costs and 
cake materials were led by Frank J. Nemetz, secre- 
tary of the cake and retail section of the American 
Bakers Association. 

oS 


Bakers Hold Monthly Meeting 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Nearly 60 bakers attended the 
regular monthly luncheon meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 20. John Haller, of the 
Haller Eagle Bakery, Altoona, gave a brief account of 
his recent European trip. Horace W. Crider, presi- 
dent of the association, announced that one of the fea- 
tures of the midyear meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, which will be held at Harrisburg 
Jan, 7-8, will be the question of legislation against 
stale returns. A number of allied tradesmen attended, 
including R. D. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill, T. M. Power, assistant secretary of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., C. M. Williams, 
Pittsburgh representative for the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., George A. Mahla, of P. Ballantine 
& Sons, Philadelphia, W. L. Hand, of the Fletcher- 
Eichman Co., Chicago, Harold Craft and H. V. Smith, 
of the International Salt Co., Scranton, E. H. Court- 
ney, sales manager for the Pittsburgh office of the 
Fairmont Creamery Co., and V. M. Wintermantel, of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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A Super Food Crank’s Facts 


and Fancies 
(Continued from page 804.) 


depends upon the context! There are statements in the 
chapter on bread that will appear extraordinary even 
to Dr. Lieb’s fellow-dietitians. First he damns white 
bread, and then he damns the whole wheat. Bread is, 
it would seem, all wrong! But the most singular state- 
ment is that a taste for whole wheat bread destroys the 
taste for white bread. If the rest of the good doctor’s 
dissertation upon bread is to be weighed by the certain 
fallacy of this statement, as proved by the whole his- 
tory of bread eating throughout the world, his theories 
are indeed in a sad way. 

But if one can stomach the chapter on bread— 
or at least pass over it charitably—there is much gen- 
uine comfort in the book for those who have grown 
overweary of the food cranks. Much of it can be 
made into advertising capital by the enterprising miller 
and baker who is interested in doing his bit toward 
a saner popular attitude with respect to nutrition. 
For with sanity in nutrition, bread has nothing to 
fear, These are nuggets from the superfaddist’s book 
of nutritional wisdom: 

“The physician by careful laboratory tests is the 
only person capable of advising the individual as to 
his particular dietary requirements.” 

“Avoid the vitamin quacks. Patent medicine quack- 
ery is being superseded by vitamin quackery. The 
public is being invalided, duped, misinformed, and 
robbed by the sale of pseudovitamins.” . 

“Slogans that pretend to bring new health panaceas 
to the human race may bring misery as well. The 
food faddist is a menace. An individual layman, no 
matter how learned he may be as author, engineer 
or lawyer, cannot scientifically and should not morally 
attempt to dispense dietetic advice. General knowl- 
edge drawn from intelligent reading and personal ex- 
perience may do much good, but specific advice about 
eating, especially for invalids, should be given only by 
the physician or trained food chemist or dietitian. To 
cite but one instance: In spite of what the vegetarians 
say, a meat-free diet, except in certain diseased con- 
ditions, may result in anemia or muscular weakness 
and loss of physical vigor.” 

“Self-diagnosis or newspaper diagnosis is danger- 
ous, for each person is a law unto himself, and where 
one person may need roughage the other may need 
smoothness, or vice versa. Dr. Alvarez says that a 
man with a tract irritated, narrowed or with reversed 
stretches should avoid eating cellulose containing foods, 
for much the same reason that he avoids putting bits 
of wood or cotton down a drain which has a poor 
drop or an uphill section.” 

“Develop a sense of humor about this matter of 
eating. Digest well the rules of the dietetic game, 
but don’t concentrate your mind on the digestive 
process. Remember the story of the centipede who 
got along all right until some one asked him which of 
his hundred feet he moved first. He had never thought 
of that. And when he tried to think of it, he found 
that he couldn’t decide which foot to move first. So 
he stayed motionless and starved to death.” 
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THE FLEISCHMANN CO. held its annual sales 
meeting of the Chicago division at the Stevens Hotel, 
Nov. 21-23. About 30 district managers and agents 
were present from this division, which includes the 
Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis and Dallas districts. R. 
J. Meehan, divisional manager, and Otto Cook, were 
in charge of the conference. D. P. Woolley, vice presi- 
dent, and R. W. Varney, of the sales promotion de- 
partment, were present. 


THE BAKER PERKINS CO., INC., Saginaw, 
Mich., is sending literature to the trade descriptive of 
its new single lap, traveling tray oven, heated by gas, 
electricity or steam pipes, and its recently developed 
mechanical final steam proofer, which is used in con- 
junction with the ovens, 


HUBBARD OVEN CO. recent installations: one- 
deck oven in the plant of J. L. Barrick, Okmulgee, 
Okla., a small Acme oven in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Pierre, S. D., large one-deck oven in the Hughes Pie 
Shop, Akron, Ohio, and a small oven in the plant of 
B. Zetterlund, Chicago. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Chicago, has announced that Frank Moulthrop will 
represent the organization in Pacific Coast territory, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. For several years 
Mr. Moulthrop was sales manager for the McKechine 
Bread Co. 


T. G. CLARK, Kansas City manager for the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., recently was presented 
with a wrist watch by the Kansas City Retail Bakers’ 
Association, in appreciation of his co-operation with 
the association. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO.’S 
semimonthly bulletins are now being sent to bakers 
in all parts of the world. They have a wide circu- 
lation in the United States, Canada, Europe, and the 
Orient. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., manufacturer of 
pie machinery, Chicago, recently installed a rotary pie 
machine in the plant of the Blue Bird Baking Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


EDWARD KUTTNAUER, of the Kelly Oven 
Grates, Chicago, returned, Nov. 14, from a short trip 
to St. Louis. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. has awarded the con- 
tract for a two-story brick building costing $80,000 
at Houston, Texas. 

oo 


Fleischmann Manager Honored 


In honor of J. A. Brennan, district manager for The 
Fleischmann Co. at Albany, N. Y., a dinner was recent- 
ly given at the Van Schaick Island Country Club, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. The occasion was the completion of Mr. 
Brennan’s fortieth year in the service of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. A testimonial, signed by the officials of the 
company, was presented to Mr. Brennan, together with 
a morocco traveling bag, a gift from the members of 
the district staff. Mrs. Brennan was presented with 
a colonial bouquet. E. J. Ranney acted as toastmaster, 
and an address was made by T. L. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

oo > 


Appliance for Cake Rounder 


Many bakeries in California are now using a new 
type of cake rounder which is provided with two 
tabs, making it easier to lift the cake into and out 
of the cake box. The lift is nonskid, which prevents 
the cake from sliding. 


Doughnuts Rank High in Energy 


That doughnuts rank high in energy is generally 
little known. That a dozen doughnuts weighing a 
pound contain more energy than an equivalent weight 
of steak, eggs, milk, potatoes or fish may be surpris- 
ing. Below is shown the energy value of doughnuts, 
compared with other foods: 


Calories Calories 


per Ib per lb 
TOOMBMMUE ccccccseuce S.060 Bweet COPE .rccciccs 445 
BO Sc'cevccecedvvetese 606 Pork chops ......... 1,555 
SEEPS LETTE SEG TRIGO ccccccvscoesccs 755 
EAMMAD ccvcccrccccccess 1.885 CROOBS po ccccccscccers 1,885 
OTE accacccccccccecse 1,000 CROMER ..vcccsccsvecs 860 
Brown bread ......... BOSE MEU wc ccvccccsccves 320 
PD BED ccccacrseces S.B28 FE .covescvecacer 420 
Potatoes ..ccccccsccecs 415 Twrmey ..ccccccccde» 853 
GOCMRORL wc cc bevccssces 285 Mackerel .........+. 650 


During the World War, doughnuts were served 
to the vast army of American soldiers because, in 
compact form, they supplied the nutritive values which 
were required to keep the men in good physical con- 
wition. In fact, when all food distribution in the war 


area was hedged in by strict limitations, the manufac- 
ture of doughnuts all along the front lines was favored, 
and doughnuts were to be found in every canteen. 

Today, doughnuts enjoy a universal popularity. 
The high grade flour, milk, eggs, sugar and other body 
building ingredients that go into good doughnuts help 
to supply the energy which is needed to do the day’s 
work. There is more food value in them than there 
is in most of the foods which people eat every day. 
This high calorie content makes them a food in which 
the buyer gets real value; this is especially true if 
comparison is made with edibles the calorie content 
of which is less but the cost of which is higher.— 
Doughnut Machine. 

oo SD 


A Business Based on Quality 


One of the most successful retail bakeries in Los 
Angeles is that of the American Pastry Shop, 4405 
South Main Street, which bases its business solely 
upon quality. J. V. Kasper, the proprietor, began 
his baking career at the age of 12, and has owned 
and operated shops in various cities on the Pacific 
Coast, as well as holding important positions in sev- 
eral leading hotels, where he has been able to give 
expression to his flare for decoration, for which he 
has received a medal and a diploma from a Euro- 
pean technical school. 

oo 


California Shop Grows Rapidly 


The new plant of Barker’s Bakery, located in the 
People’s Market, San Francisco, is equipped with the 
most modern bakery equipment, including a Middleby- 
Marshall oven, heavy duty Giant cake mixer, Battle 
Creek electric wrapping machine, and a flour blend- 
ing and dough mixing machine. H. A. Sheerer, the 
proprietor, began business six years ago with a few 
employees and a small delivery service. Today he 
employs 18 in his plant, and has a fleet of six Gra- 
ham Bros. trucks. 

oo > 


New Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Bakery 


The recently organized Colonial Pie Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, will build a $175,000 plant at Fifth Avenue 
and Eighth Street. The C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, is planning the details of the structure, which will 
have a frontage of 110 feet and a depth of 150. It is 
expected that the bakery will be in operation on Feb. 
1. John A. Walsh, president of the company, has been 
engaged in the baking business for seven years in Kan- 
sas City. J. W. Carence, of Kansas City, will be vice 
president, and Mrs. J. A. Walsh secretary-treasurer. 








ANNOUNCEMENT was made in 

these columns recently of the ap- 
pointment of J. J. Le Clare, whose pic- 
ture appears above, as general sales man- 
ager for the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Mich. Mr. Le Clare was for 
several years manager of the New York 
branch of the company. 




















Past President of Canadian 
Allied Trades Honored 


T a dinner, at the Prince George Hotel, Toronto, 
tendered the executive council of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of Canada, by 

the new president, H. W. Patrick, of W. G. Patrick 
& Co., Ltd., R. H. D. Sim, of the Swift Canadian Co,, 
Ltd., was given a cabinet of silver by the association 
in recognition of his services as president during the 
past year. The presentation was made by H. E, 
Trent, secretary of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, who spoke very highly of Mr. 
Sim’s work. In accepting the gift, Mr. Sim said that 
the allied trades had passed through the most trying 
year of its history. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, a business meeting 
was held, at which President Patrick presided for the 
first time. He said that he understood there had been 
some criticism of his election, but that he entered the 
contest in no spirit of animosity, and hoped that it 
had created no grievance. Mr. Patrick suggested that 
the allied trades might be of assistance to the bakers 
without great additional expense by co-operating in the 
conduct of bazaars, theater parties, dances, and the 
like. 

Mr. Trent requested that his name be removed as 
honorary president, as he desired to enroll as a mem- 
ber and pay dues. His wish was granted, and he was 
made a life member of the association. 

Among the members of the executive council at- 
tending the dinner were: T. E. Louden, Sunland Sales 
Association of Canada, Ltd., vice president; H. E. 
Green, Atkinson Marcou, Ltd; N. Tolton, The Fleisch- 
mann Co; C. E. Bachly, C. E. Bachly Co; G. D. Wil- 
son, Bowes Co., Ltd; G. S. Dodington, Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd; Alexander C. Craig, Harris 
Abattoir Co., Ltd; R. H. D. Sim, Swift Canadian 
Co., Ltd; F. H. Whitcombe, Canadian Milk Products, 
Ltd; F. C. Copp, Lever Bros., Ltd; W. E. Floody, 
Canadian Baker and Confectioner. 


oo 


Brooklyn Merchant Bakers Meet 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The last quarterly meeting of 
the Brooklyn Merchant Bakers was held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Fire Protective 
Relief Fund, under the chairmanship of Paul Seibold. 
It was reported that the deposits held by the associa- 
tion totaled $17,274. The new business from Oct. 1, 
1927, to Oct. 1, 1928, was reported as $378,000, with a 
total income for the year of $7,334. A 50 per cent re- 
fund has been paid to the insured up to date, and the 
association has a surplus capital of $20,398. 

oo > 


Chicago Pie Co.’s New Plant 


Construction work soon will be started on the $100,- 
000 plant of the Chicago Pie Co., following the com- 
pletion of the work of razing the buildings on the 
proposed site on West Congress Street. A two-story 
building will be erected on the plot, which measures 
125x140. It is expected that $100,000 worth of ma- 
chinery will be installed, and that the plant will have 
a capacity of 25,000 pies per day. The company will 
continue to operate its present plant at 238 Paulina 
Street. 

oo > 


Trent Graduates Hold Reunion 


Toronto, Ont.—Students of Trent Institute, the 
Canadian School of Baking, Guelph, Ont., held their 
first reunion banquet in Toronto recently, it being 
tendered by Mark Bredin, president of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto. One of the features of the 
occasion was the presentation of a set of books to 
Dr. J. B. Reynolds, former president of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, by the trustees of the institute. 


oo 


“Rolling Store’ Ban Approved 


By a majority of 2,000, residents of Lakewood, 
Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland, upheld the ban on “roll- 
ing stores” which was imposed last summer by mu- 
nicipal authorities. The Mototeria Co., operator of 4 
fleet of large truck stores, has unsuccessfully fought 
the ordinance in court, but it is thought that it will 
again appeal. 

oo 


Wrapped Bread Law Repealed 


The city council of Youngstown, Ohio, recently rT 
pealed the ordinance which provided that all but hearth 
baked bread must be wrapped. The controversy overt 
je measure in the council has been in progress since 

une. 
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ejouthern Jllinois Bakers Discuss ~DMerchandising 


A GENERAL discussion of the merchan- 
dising problems confronting the baking 
industry today was the feature of the semi- 
annual convention of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association, held at Harrisburg, IIl., 
Nov. 22. The meeting was well attended by 
a representative number of bakers from the 
southern part of the state, and was unusu- 
ally interesting in that a large number par- 
ticipated in the discussions following the 
addresses. 
* + * 
F. MERCK, Belleville, president of the associa- 
H tion, called the meeting to order in the morning, 
* and first introduced Claude R. Rew, state rep- 
resentative from the Harrisburg district, who wel- 
comed the bakers and allied tradesmen, and then 
turned his remarks to the benefits that accrue from as- 
sociation activities. He said that if the competition 
of the big corporations, such as chain stores, is to be 
overcome, it will be done through the co-operation of 
the smaller independent bakers. He concluded by 
urging that the bakers teach, preach and practice the 
consumption of home products. 

Following Mr. Rew’s remarks, a paper was read 
by W. G. Martin, Jr., secretary of the asociation, on 
the chain store situation as it affects the baking in- 
dustry. The text of this address appears elsewhere 
in this issue of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker. A general discussion of the chain store situa- 
tion then ensued. W. H. Wetzel, Mount Carmel, a for- 
mer president of the organization, was particularly 
active in this discussion, and he expresed the opinion 
that the best way to meet the chain competition is 
to be as active as possible in all local civic affairs so 
that the bakers will enjoy a prominent position in the 
community, and thereby be in a better position to 
appeal for the local trade. ee 

The next question considered was the possibility of 
a standard weight law for bread in Illinois. George 
Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, pointed out that there has been some 
kind of a standard weight law introduced in the IIli- 
nois legislature for the last several sessions, and that 
there is every reason to believe that another one will 
be introduced next year. He said that, if this occurs, 
it will be better for the bakers of the state to agree 
upon some law that will be workable, and concentrate 
their efforts in getting it passed, rather than stand 
idly by while some dangerous and impossible legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

A number of bakers talked on this question, some 
expressing bitter opposition to any form of a standard 
weight law, and others favoring some form of a meas- 
ure that would be suitable to the needs of the baking 
industry. A vote was taken, and the bakers present 
seemed to be fairly evenly divided upon the question, 
those opposed to a standard weight law being slightly 
in the majority. 

Later in the course of the meeting Mr. Chussler 
discussed the possibility of securing legislation against 
the return of stale bakery products. The bakers were 
overwhelmingly in favor of securing such action, and 
a resolution was passed favoring a law which would 
prevent the return of stales. Murray McDaniel, of the 
McDaniel Baking Co., Harrisburg, spoke forcibly in 
favor of such a measure. He said that he had made 
a careful study in his own business, and found that the 
taking back of unsold products was costing him an un- 
reasonable amount of money, and he classed it as one 
of the greatest evils in the industry today. 


Selling Problems Considered 


A MORE detailed consideration of selling problems 

was made by J. R. Deveraux, of The Fleischmann 
Co., who, in an address on wholesale and retail sales, 
explained that there are five fundamental points that 
must be watched, namely, quality, personnel, advertis- 
ing, interior of plant, and exterior of plant. Taking 
up each of these products separately, Mr. Deveraux 
Spoke in part as follows: 

_“If you were building a bakery, would you sub- 
stitute sawdust for a part of the cement and ‘kid’ 
yourself that you were going to have as strong and 
fine a looking building as the fellow who erects one 
and uses 100 per cent cement? Of course you would 
not, but it is disappointing to say that a great many 
bakers, in manufacturing bakery products, do that 
very thing. I do not mean put sawdust in their prod- 
ucts, but put inferior ingredients in them and expect 
them to stand the competition of a thousand and one 
other foods that are fighting to supplant bakery prod- 
ucts on the tables of the housewives of the country. 


“One of the largest fields for development in the 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Fr. 


baking industry at present lies before the retailer. 
This was brought out in a survey made by the govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania. The fact that this survey 
showed that 60 per cent of the housewives in a terri- 
tory where the survey was made baked their own 
cakes and pastry is significant that the retailer has 
only scratched the surface. The fact that 80 per cent 
of the housewives interviewed gave quality as the 
reason why they did this is reason enough why we 
should at this time state that quality is paramount 
above all else in competing with other foods and with 
the housewife.” 

In discussing a retail sales force, Mr. Deveraux 
quoted the following rules followed by a Pacific Coast 
retail baker: dress neatly; approach customers with a 
smile; always say “May I wait on you, please?” or 
“May I help you?” try to learn to remember custom- 
ers’ names; show interest in children; keep a pleasant 
expression all through the sales; have absolutely no 
conversation with other girls while waiting on custom- 
ers; diplomatically suggest products to customers; see 
that all packages are wrapped neatly and securely; at 
conclusion of sale look customer in eye and say “Thank 
you,” and do everything to please the customer. 

From the standpoint of the wholesale baker the 
speaker declared that his salesmen should be taught 
five essential factors, as follows: 

“The salesman should know definitely the mechanics 
of his job. What I mean by that is that he should 
know how to make out his order, how to make his 
collections, what the rules of the company are relative 
to making out orders and checks, what his job is rela- 
tive to taking care of his basket, wearing his uniform, 
and all other things that apply to the mechanics of 
his job. 

“The salesman should know the general policies 
and ideals of the business. Every successful bakery 
has certain set policies. Whatever the ideals are, they 
should be taught to the salesmen. 

“The salesman should know all of the variety of 
goods manufactured, and the price of each. 

“He should have a conversational knowledge at 
least of the bakery, its departments and their person- 
nel. He should know the names of the various ma- 
chines, and just what part they play in the make-up 
of your products. He should know the various proc- 
esses applied, and the ingredients used in your prod- 
ucts. 

“The salesman should be encouraged to acquire an 
increasing knowledge of the baking business and its 
opportunities. I mean by this that you must supply 
to your salesmen, both in starting them out as sales- 
men and as they progress in your organization, with 
what I call inspirational leadership.” 


The Service of Advertising 


DVERTISING, according to Mr. Deveraux, does 

the following things for the retail baker: it re- 
minds, its suggests, it draws people into the store, it 
tends to establish leadership, it reduces cost by in- 
creasing volume, it helps meet the competition of the 
thousands of foods that are advertised in magazines 
and in other ways. 

For wholesale bakers he said that “there are two 
types of messages that a baker may wish to get over 
to his market. The first in which he wishes to bring 
out his brand name, and second, when he wishes to tell 
a story about his bread or concern. In the first place 
he would use billboards, car card, store cards and the 
like, in which the brand name will be prominently dis- 
played and repeatedly impressed on the readers’ con- 
sciousness. In the second case he will use newspapers, 
circulars and direct mail, and all forms of media which 
give him sufficient space to tell his story, and which 
are read at leisure by the public. His choice of the 
individual media in each of the types of advertising 
depends upon the one which will give him the best 
results for the least amount of money. 

Flooring, lighting, store arrangement, case arrange- 
ment and ventilation were the factors Mr. Deveraux 
described as needing the most attention for the in- 
terior of a retail bakery, and he also stressed the neces- 
sity of having an attractive exterior. 

Herman Hirschfeld, president of the St. Louis Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association and a director of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association, was asked to address the 
convention, which he did by telling of the conditions 
of the baking industry in Germany, where he visited 
last summer. He described them as being highly sat- 
isfactory, and attributed this condition to the fact that 
all bakers are members of their trade associations in 
that country. 

Complaint against the advertising copy now being 
carried by the American Tobacco Co. for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, in which is said, for one thing, “I smoke a 
Lucky instead eating sweets,’ was made by several 


bakers. Mr. Hirschfeld explained that the St. Louis 





bakers have adopted a resolution condemning it, but 
no definite action was taken at this meeting. 

The convention was divided into a morning and 
afternoon session. At noon a chicken dinner was 
served by the ladies of the Presbyterian Church. 
Music was furnished by a boys’ band of Harrisburg. 
W. G. Martin, Jr., acted as toastmaster, and intro- 
duced several prominent Harrisburg citizens. All of 
the local arrangements were handled by Mr. McDaniel, 
and his efforts were largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the convention. 


Registration 


Bakers 


Blumenhorst, H. F., Okawville. 

Barnard, John, Belleville. 

Becker, Max, East St. Louis, 

Cele, V. J., McDaniel Baking Co., Harrisburg. 

Carney, Cleve, Carney-Stillmaker School of Baking and 
Decorating, Chicago. 

Chussler, George, Jr., Associated Bakers of Illinois, Chicago. 

Erwood, J. H., Eldorado. 

Edelmann, Joseph, Belleville. 

Farmer, Eugene, McDaniel Baking Co., Harrisburg. 

Feickert, C. A., Feickert’s Bakery, Belleville. 

Goeken, Joseph, Noll Baking & Catering Co., Alton. 

Hawkins, G. B., Mount Vernon. 

Holdoway, H. J., Sparta. 

Heisler, A., Belleville. 

Harre, E. H., Nashville. 

Hirschfeld, Herman, St. Louis. 

Long, M. E., Norris City. 

Long, Fred, Cisne. 

Lewis, A. S., Carbondale. 

Merck, H. F., Belleville. 

McDaniel, Murray, Harrisburg. 

MacKellar, John, Carterville. 

Pankey, Walter, Harrisburg. 

Petersen, Robert, Carney-Stillmaker School of Baking and 
Decorating, Chicago. 

Root, J. P., Centralia. 

Stillmaker, A., Carney-Stillmaker School of Baking and 
Decorating, Chicago. 

Seifferth, Louis, Belleville. 

Theobald, Frank, Duquoin. 

Winstead, E. P., Marion. 

Williams, C. R., Benton. 

White, Lon, Allendale, 

Wehrle, E. J., Carmi. 

Wetzel, W. H., Mount Carmel. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., H. F. Less, John Bokel, J. A. Bernet. 

Baur Flour Mills Co., F. G. Wellinghoff. 

Commander Milling Co., G. W. Kendrick, E. E. Veatch. 

Century Machine Co., Fred Wagner. 

Fleischmann Co., The, A. O. Park, J. R. Deveraux, R. E. 
Payne. 

Hubbard Milling Co., A. O. Whiteside. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., J. W. West, Jr. 

Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., D. P. Young. 

Lee Flour Mills Co., H. D., C. A. Ogden, W. B. Bailey. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., E. Lowry. 

Northwestern Miller and American Baker, The, W. G. 
Martin, Jr. 

Ohio Wax Paper Co., B. J. Hadley. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., E. J. O’Brien. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., R. B. Cannon. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., R. A. Belanger. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., C. H. Bock. 

Saxony Mills, A. H. Leonhardt. 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., C. H. Ford. 

be 4 & Spies Milling Corporation, I. J. Reck, J. H. Wil- 
ams. 


Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., R. F. Seeger. 
fa Onl 


Fifth Anniversary Celebration 


Celebrating the fifth anniversary of the Power 
City Baking Co., a banquet was held at St. Joseph’s 
Auditorium, Hazelton, Pa., on Oct. 27. One of the 
features of the evening was the presentation by em- 
ployees of a large flag. J. J. Salvator, vice president 
and treasurer, spoke on “Keys to Success,” and L. J. 
Ferdinand addressed the gathering on “Opportunities.” 
Mr. Ferdinand ascribed the success of the company to 
two factors, quality and service. 


oo 


Continental Baking Co., Ltd., Formed 


Toronto, Ont.—The Continental Baking Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated, with capital stock of 1.000 
preferred shares of $100 par and 2,000 no-par com- 
mon shares, by Raymond L. Hughes, Norman Wolf- 
son, William J. Morris, Dorothy E. Doyle, and Clara 
Newstead, all of Toronto. The head offices of the 
company are located here, and the incorporators are 
listed as the provisional directors. 


oo 


Jury Deadlocked in Pie Case 


PirtssurcH, Pa.—Reporting a hopeless deadlock 
after being out for 30 hours, the jury before which 
was tried the case of Mrs. Mary Walko vs. Frederick 
Rhoden, proprietor of the Rhoden Home Bakery, 
Northside, was dismissed by the court on Nov. 16, and 
a new trial ordered. Mrs. Walko, who claimed that 
«’e was in‘ured by glass in a pie purchaced from the 
bakery, asked for $10,000 damages. Mr. Rhoden made 
a general denial of the charges. 
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DUTCH UNION URGES BAN 
ON U. S. BARLEY IMPORTS 


AmsterpAM, Hottanp.—The Union of 
Cheesemakers at Gouda, Holland, has 
sent a request to the Dutch minister of 
the interior and agriculture regarding 
the trouble that has occurred among 
pigs through feeding them from parcels 
of American No. 2 barley. The advice 
given to the hog feeders not to buy 
such barley is futile, according to the 
opinion of the union, as large parcels 
have been purchased on the option mar- 
ket for future delivery. According to 
contract it is impossible to refuse ac- 
ceptance of these parcels, and the re- 
sult of repeated investigation made by 
the state laboratory at Wageningen has 
given no support to such refusal. 

The union is of opinion that imme- 
diate action on the part of the Dutch 
government is urgently necessary. It 
points out that shipments refused by 
Bremen importers have been reforward- 
ed to Rotterdam and discharged there. 

The union recommends that the gov- 
ernment should either issue an absolute 
prohibition of imports of American bar- 
ley, No. 2, or introduce a system of 
quarantine by testing all parcels before 
delivery. 

oo 


POOR FEED GRAIN CROPS TO 
BALANCE GOOD WHEAT YIELD 


Buparest, Hunoary.—The 1928 wheat 
crop of Jugoslavia proved to be the 
largest since the country was created a 
separate state. The improvement is es- 
pecially noticeable when compared with 
the crop of 1925, which totaled 78,646,- 
000 bus from 4,462,000 acres, whereas 
this year, from 4,760,000 acres, 107,000,- 
000 bus were reaped. 

The weak financial position of the 
farmers, coupled with the monetary 
stringency ruling for some time, led to 
brisk offers from dealers and big deliv- 
eries. Exporters availed themselves of 
the situation, and an active business was 
done with Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
two principal markets for the surplus, 
immediately after harvest. Jugoslavia 
was in a favorable position, Hungarian 
wheat being far too high to prove a seri- 
ous competitor. According to official re- 
turns, the quantity of wheat exported 
into those two countries in July-August 
exceeded 38,000,000 bus. However, in 
September, prices declined, and with 
competition from other exporting coun- 
tries, exports declined. Nevertheless 
some 900 carloads were shipped, via 
Braila, into Turkey and other countries 
of Asia Minor. 

Owing to the present dullness in Aus- 
trian and Czechoslovakian markets, fur- 
ther exports into these countries have 
become extremely difficult. Arrivals in 
the interior are scarce, farmers showing 
less eagerness to sell, owing to their 
financial condition, preferring to store 
the wheat, in expectation of higher 
prices. 

For supplying the population with 
food, a good corn crop is more impor- 
tant for Jugoslavia than a good wheat 
crop, since corn is still the chief food 
of peasants, especially in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and Dalmatia. In 1927 the corn 
crop was unsatisfactory and in 1928 very 
poor, so no surplus was left for export, 
and as a result corn is quoted higher 
than wheat, which is being used as cattle 
feed in many places. 

The corn price is governed by the po- 
sition of the international market, which 
has been manipulated by speculators to 
such a high level that cattle breeders will 


Selling Methods in London 


Lonpon, Eno.—It is the general opinion of millers and dealers that the rank 


- and file of the London baking trade is becoming low in flour stocks. 


The practice 


of simultaneous buying has become much more pronounced since the war, and the 
system has been encouraged by millers, although during the past year they seem 


to have realized that it is a system of which they could well be rid. 


It has been 


customary to book buyers for a period of from two to three months, and when 
deliveries showed that the contracts were nearing completion, first one mill and 
then another would instruct its salesmen to invite bids at 6d or 1s reduction. 
This would, of course, result in a lowering of the official price, and further cuts 


in taking prices would follow until buying began. 


Sometimes an official advance 


would be announced for the purpose of bringing in orders, and this would be 
followed a few days later by another upward move to give the bakers the im- 
pression that they had been clever and got in at the bottom. Higher prices could 
then be maintained, regardless of the state of the wheat market, because customers 


were filled up and little further business was expected. 


In due course, as con- 


tracts became exhausted, the process would be repeated. 
The unfortunate part from the sellers’ point of view was that several times 
in succession the market played into the hands of the bakers and few millers re- 


ceived any profit. 


Of course, the millers prepared themselves to some extent for 


the buying movement by increasing their holdings of wheat, but, when orders 
came pouring in, they naturally made further purchases, which promptly advanced 


the wheat market. 


Now that the bakers are nearly due to buy, one begins to 


discern an inclination on the part of millers to fall into the old error of easing 
selling limits and indicating that bids will be acceptable. 

Up to the present the transatlantic mills have continued to cable offers to the 
import trade on a basis which gives a fair chance of competing with the British 
product, and if the prices of the latter are not cut down to the bone again, spring 


wheat flours ought to come in for a fair share of the business. 


The increased 


prices demanded by country mills for all-English wheat flour may be affecting the 
import trade adversely, but the use of this type by bakers has shrunk to such an 
extent that it is doubtful whether the higher price will make much difference. 


Soft wheat flours from oversea are scarce and dearer. 


Recently an advance of 


6d per sack was made in Australian, owing to low spot supplies and to the fact 


that the quantity on passage has shrunk to very small proportions. 


Even if ship- 


ments from Australia should revive at once, six weeks or more must elapse before 
the flour could arrive, during which time the acute shortage would cause all the 


earliest lots to be snapped up quickly. 


If the United States winter wheat mills 


or those of Ontario were in a position to cable offers on a reasonable basis at this 
juncture, they probably would find ready buyers in the United Kingdom. 
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be obliged to curtail the home consump- 
tion. Dalmatia and the Adriatic Coast 
districts have purchased, at relatively 
cheap prices, large quantities of Ameri- 
can mixed yellow and Plate corn, but 
much depends on the condition in which 
the over-sea corn arrives. Owing to the 
poor crop, there is some talk of suspend- 
ing the corn duty. 

Under these circumstances, barley 
plays an important part. In 1927 Jugo- 
slavia harvested, from 987,000 acres, 14,- 
448,000 bus barley, and in the current 
crop year, from 1,014,000 acres, 22,500,- 
000 bus. In the Voivodina and in 
Croatia the price of barley nearly equals 
that of wheat, and the general opinion is 
that the high prices of all feedingstuffs 
will lead to a curtailment in consump- 
tion and that wheat will largely be sub- 
stituted for corn. 

Bené Scuwarz, 
oo 


SCOTTISH FLOUR IMPORTER 
REVIEWS WHEAT SITUATION 


Gtascow, Scottann.—According to a 
correspondent in Glasgow’s leading 
newspaper, who is evidently closely con- 
nected with the flour trade in Scotland, 
the last thing any one handling wheat 
would think of doing would be to pre- 
dict the future course of prices. He 
points out that most press comments on 
the wheat situation this season are ap- 
parently based on the assumption that 
any movement in values will be down- 
ward. After uttering the warning that 
expectations on this matter are often 
disappointed, he states that any farmer 
in Canada today who is outside of the 
pogl can get $1.20 bu, cash, in Winnipeg, 
for his No. 1 wheat. 

The writer points out that the pool 
farmer gets his payment by degrees, and 
the pool managers have restricted the 
first payment to 85c. The rest of the 


price will depend on the course of the 
markets for nearly 10 months. The in- 
ducement, therefore, to the independent 
farmer, with this staring him in the face, 
is to rush his wheat on the market as 
rapidly as possible. The northwestern 
American farmers market their wheat 
quickly, and thus the’ visible supply on 
both sides of the border has increased 
at a very rapid rate. 

The writer continues: “It looks on the 
surface as if the pool were in a very im- 
pregnable position. The Canadian courts 
have upheld the binding force of the 
five-year contracts between members and 
the pool, but it is within the bounds of 
possibility that the latter may some day 
have to struggle with repudiation on a 
scale beyond the powers of the courts. 

“The pool managers themselves op- 
erate on the floor of the exchanges. 
Some of the transactions of the past few 
months, if they are not speculative, have 
a very close resemblance thereto. There 
is no getting away from the fact that 
the defection of Russia has been Can- 
ada’s opportunity, and the pool man- 
agers have been skillful enough to take 
full advantage of that condition. Mean- 
time, it will be wisdom for the trade 
here to wait and see what the future 
may disclose.” 

ooS> 


IRISH OBJECT TO FLOUR BRANDS 


Dupin, Iretrann.—Action has been 
taken by the minister of commerce of 
the Irish Free State to prohibit the im- 
portation of flour bearing Irish trade 
names, such as Shamrock or Failite. 
The minister also announced that in the 
future any complaints against imported 
flour bearing a label suggestive of Irish 
origin will be investigated. Parliament 
is also considering whether or not all 
imported food products should be re- 
quired to bear a label, stating the coun- 
try of origin. 





BAKERS OF HUNGARY HOLD 
EXPENSIVE FLOUR STOCKS 


Buparest, Huncary.—Owing to the 
marked decline in the price of grain and 
flour since last summer, Hungarian hak- 
ers have suffered heavy losses. In June 
and July, when sales of flour for Sep- 
tember-December delivery began, top 
grades were quoted at about $10.70 per 
sack of 280 lbs, whereas the price re- 
cently has been in the neighborhood of 
$9.10, leaving Budapest bakers who pur- 
chased flour in July for autumn deliy- 
ery stranded with a considerable amount 
of high-priced flour. About 650 car- 
loads, bought at high prices, are still to 
be delivered, and mills are trying to 
temper the wind by granting customers 
an extension of delivery time. Other- 
wise, a catastrophe similar to that in 
1925 might happen, when a number of 
bakers and dealers became bankrupt. 
Owing to the bearish sentiment ruling 
in the grain and flour market and the 
hand-to-mouth policy followed by the 
trade, grain and flour prices are station- 
ary, with a downward tendency. 


o> 


CANADIAN WHEAT SOUGHT 
BY SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


Lonpon, Enc.—According to private 
information, Russia is negotiating for 
the purchase of a large lot of Canadian 
wheat. At the beginning of the year she 
imported quantities of grain, but a short 
time ago it was announced that no fur- 
ther imports of wheat would be neces- 
sary. The opening of fresh negotiations 
apparently proves that the shortage of 
grain in Russia is more serious than ‘vas 
originally expected. 


oe > 
DUTCH ELEVATOR CO.’S REPORT 


AmsterpaM, Hottanp.—From the an- 
nual report of the Netherlands Elevator 
& Grain Forwarding Co., Amsterdam, it 
appears that grain arrivals increased 
from 423,000 tons in 1926 to 579,000 in 
1927, and as a result large parcels were 
forwarded to points on the lower Rhine. 
Corn shipments from the Dutch East 
Indies also increased to 65,000 tons, 
against 24,000 in 1926. Elevators, dur- 
ing most of the year, were full of grain, 
and the operation of other warehouses 
also yielded satisfactory results. The 
company owns five floating elevators, and 
in order to facilitate prompt discharge, 
another will be erected, and ready for 
use in January, 1929. The gross profit 
in 1927 was $165,000, against $112,000 in 
1926, while the net profit was $72,500, 
compared with $75,000. A dividend of 
6 per cent was paid on preferred, the 
same as in 1926, and 8 per cent on com- 
mon, which in 1926 drew 64. 


oo 
TURKEY BUYS HUNGARIAN WHEAT 


Bupapest, Huncary.—Wheat exports 
from Hungary are nearly at a stand- 
still. Austria, Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many are drawing on their own supplics, 
while Poland, Italy and Switzerland are 
not in the market. However, some par 
cels of Hungarian wheat were sold to 
Turkey at around £10 6s ton, ci. 
Braila, where Hungarian wheat is able 
to successfully compete with Jugoslavian, 
owing to the most favored nation claus¢ 
in a commercial treaty between Hungat! 
and Turkey. Consequently, Hungarian 
wheat is admitted cheaper than Jug” 
slavian. . 

Exporters have accumulated consider 
able quantities of wheat in warehoust 
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the total being estimated at 200,000 tons. 
These supplies are hedged by sales in 
the option market, as also are the huge 
supplies placed in public warehouses by 
farmers, who are reluctant sellers on ac- 
count of the striking discrepancy be- 
tween wheat and corn prices. 

According to the latest report of the 

icultural office, the Hungarian corn 
crop is estimated at only 43,100,000 bus, 
compared with 68,100,000 in 1927. The 
shortage explains the import of about 
40,000 bus Plate corn into Budapest, the 
importers, who are mostly pig feeders, 
availing themselves of the customs war- 
rants enabling them to import corn duty 
free against the exportation of catile 
and pigs. 

oS 


FINLAND’S GRAIN IMPORTS 
HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 


Lonpon, Eno.—An increase of ap- 
proximately 33,000 tons wheat flour and 
50,000 tons rye is shown in the import 
figures for Finland for the first quar- 
ters of 1928, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1927, according to the 
economic department of the German 
agricultural press reports. Other grains 
and their products show smaller in- 
creases. The value of September im- 
ports totaled 96,000,000 Finnish marks, 
compared with 76,500,000 in August and 
52,000,000 in September, 1927. Follow- 
ing is a comparison between the first 
three quarters of this year with the cor- 
responding period of 1927 (in tons): 


1928 1927. 
RYO ..cccecccccccscccceces 102,600 70,463 
Rye flour ....ceececeseceee 1,090 1,000 
Wheat ....cccceecececcecs 142 39 
Wheat flour .......se000- 95,120 62,756 
RICE 2... ccccccccesccvcvcces 12,265 10,800 


Early frost did much damage to the 
Finnish crop, while a great part of the 
spring grain crop did not fully ripen 
and large quantities of potatoes were 
killed by the frost. In some of the 
Swedish provinces a similar state of 
things prevails. 

A special department has been formed 
by the Finnish ministry of agriculture, to 
purchase and distribute rye, barley, oats 
and peas. It is difficult, however, to ob- 
tain domestic grain of good quality, for 
at the time of harvesting the crop was 
not sufficiently dry. Contracts demand 
that the moisture content shall not ex- 
ceed 13 per cent, every additional 1 per 
cent reducing the price 2 per cent. For 
rye the normal weight per hectoliter has 
been fixed at 68 kilos, a low figure. In 
case of less weight, a reduction of 2 per 
cent is allowed for every kilo under the 
limit of 68. 

oo SD 

NEW RYE IMPORT DUTY IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Potanp.—The economic com- 
mittee of the Polish council of ministers 
decided to impose an import duty on 
tye of $1.10 per 100 kilos, effective Nov. 
2. Parcels directly destined for Poland 
and forwarded not later than one day 
before the new duty came in force, as 
well as rye stored in bond, were ad- 
mitted duty free for seven days after the 
regulation became effective. 

oo > 
LOW BREAD PRICES IN IRELAND 

_ Dustin, Inetanp.—The price of bread 
in Dublin has been reduced from 10d 
per 4lb loaf to 942d, delivered. In 
western Ireland the price is 9d, the same 
as in Belfast and Londonderry, in the 
north. At Cork, in the extreme south 
of Ireland, an institution has been able 
to make a contract at 7d per loaf, de- 
livered. In the north another institu- 
tion has made a contract at 64d. 


oS 
BELFAST BAKERY DIRECTOR DEAD 
Loxpon, Enc.—O. B. Graham, a di- 
rector of Inglis & Co., Ltd., Belfast, one 
of the largest baking firms in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, died recently. 


oo 
London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


Fr o— Week ending——, 
‘om— Nov. 2 Oct. 26 N 


ov. 4 

ber + States— 1928 1928 1927 
c "EES 2,415 900 3,750 
anada—aAtlantic . 9,105 9,275 9,109 
Australia ............ ase ose 7,550 
>... eRe ReEeRE ae. woe | 
Continent ...... 1177" 10 pain "160 
Coastwise ........° °° 4,000 
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CHICAGO 


Spring wheat mill representatives last 
week described flour sales as_ better. 
There was no heavy buying, and none 
can be expected until present bookings 
have been reduced. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair improve- 
ment was reported by most spring wheat 
mill offices and brokers. While no large 
bookings were reported, a few of 2,000 
bbls were made, together with numerous 
one- and two-car orders. Most of the 
smaller sales were for near-by delivery, 
with the larger ones extending up to 
April 1. Shipping directions might be 
much better, although no serious attempts 
to repudiate contracts have been made. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Occasional book- 
ings of southwestern brands were made, 
one being of 2,500 bbls, but most deal- 
ers said conditions were very quiet. 
Shipping directions were fairly good. 
Southwestern mills seem to have less 
trouble obtaining specifications than do 
others, particularly for orders placed 
during the last month or so. Some diffi- 
culty is reported in directions on the 
earlier and higher priced contracts, but 
cancellations have been few. 

Soft Wheat Flour—tThere was a fair 
demand for soft winters, but recent sales 
of low protein hard winters have re- 
stricted to some extent the sales of softs. 
There were fair sales of Pacific Coast 
flours, and some by southern and Michi- 
gan mills, but individual bookings were 
mostly in single cars, with some in 500- 
to 600-bbl lots. There was a wide range 
in prices, depending upon quality. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 24, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent 
$5.90@6.50 bbl, standard patent $5.70@ 
6.20, first clear $4.95@5.30, second clear 
$4.25@4.60; hard winter short patent 
$5.65@6.15, 95 per cent patent $5.50@ 
5.90, straight $5.30@5.60, first clear $4.95 
@5.20; soft winter short patent $6.20@ 
7.10, standard patent $5.85@6.70, straight 
$5.65@6.30, first clear $5@5.50. 

Durum.— Prices on semolina were 
unchanged, as was business. Buyers cov- 
ered their requirements some time ago, 
and present contracts have not been com- 
pleted. On Nov. 24, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 344c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 34%4c; No. 3 semolina, 8c; durum 
patent, 2%c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MeV. BBE nccccccccccccss 33,351 84 
Previous week .........0+. 37,274 93 
WOOF BHO ccsccccvsccscccsece 27,000 68 
Two years ABO ......+665. 30,000 76 


NOTES 


J. H. Riheldaffer, of the Tenney Co., 
Minneapolis, was on ’change Nov. 21. 


C. T. Olson, of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, visited Chicago last 
week. 

Fred W. Seyfarth, millers’ agent, was 
back at his office, Nov. 21, after a week’s 
illness. 

William P. Ronan, local flour broker, 
last week was duck hunting in central 
Illinois. 

A Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship sold Nov. 23 at $45,000, an advance 
of $15,000 in one week. 

L. S. Autrey, manager of the cracker 
and cake department of Griggs-Cooper 
& Co., St. Paul, was here Nov. 20-21. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a trip to New York City. 

George W. Moody, general manager 
of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
was here several days last week, calling 
on the trade with Charles H. Meyer, lo- 
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cal representative. Mrs. Moody accom- 
panied her husband to Chicago. 

H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, ar- 
rived here Nov. 19 for a few weeks’ 
stay. 

A, H. Crosby, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Inc., Minneapolis, visited the 
local headquarters of the company last 
week, 

John J. O’Brien, one of the oldest 
members of the Board of Trade, died 
Nov. 19. Funeral services were held 
Nov. 21. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, attended the 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation on Nov. 21. 

B, A. Evans, vice president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., re- 
turned recently from a four weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, and 
M. E. Gifford, of the Chicago office of 
the Chase Bag Co., called on the Milwau- 
kee trade last week. 

P. J. Wedge, credit manager of the 
Commander-Larabee Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, was here Nov. 22, en route home 
from a month’s eastern trip. 

Fred Siebel, Jr., manager, and A. G. 
Schreck, dean, of the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, were in Louisville and Pitts- 
burgh, respectively, last week on busi- 
ness. 

A. L. Cernaghan, Chicago manager 
for the King Midas Mill Co., and his 
wife, motored to Madison, Wis., to at- 
tend the Minnesota-Wisconsin football 
game on Nov. 24. 

George Hohenadel, manager of the 
Pieser-Livingston Co., manufacturer of 
gluten and other special flours, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip through 
the central states. 

R, A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., was in Chicago 
last week. In describing present condi- 
tions, he stated that new business was 
rather hard to get just now and espe- 
cially at prices that gave a profit, but 
added that shipping directions were most 
satisfactory, and that his mill was being 
operated steadily. 

S. C. Northrop, of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., called at this of- 
fice Nov. 24, on his way home from a 
two weeks’ trip to eastern markets. He 
described business in the East as very 
quiet, and added that in New York City 
all kinds of prices were being offered 
by some mills in order to stir up interest, 
but with little success. 


T. M. Power, assistant secretary of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., stopped in Chicago last week on 
his return from an eastern trip. While 
here he attended’ the Chicago Flour Club’s 
dinner meeting. Mr. Power said the 
eastern trade was not booking much 
flour at present, and that he found most 
mill representatives were busily engaged 
in trying to get shipping directions. 

Ralph M. Johnson, Bloomington, IIl., 
effective Dec. 1, will travel in Illinois for 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., and the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. Edward M. Edelson will call 
on the Chicago trade for the two spring 
wheat mills and the Wellington (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. Both men 
will work through the office of B. N. 
Lathrop, general representative for these 
mills. 

oS 
-Imports of wheat into Germany dur- 
ing October, 1928, totaled 9,071,000 bus, 
compared with 8,452,000 during Septem- 
ber. ' 
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MILWAUKEE 


Some purchases were made last week 
for immediate needs, but takings were 
rather small. Sellers were active, but 
most buyers were booked up to Jan. 1. 
Prices remained unchanged. Quotations, 
Nov. 24: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $6.15@6.20 bbl, straight 
$5.85@5.95, first clear $4.85@4.95, and 
second clear $4.20@4.40, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern mill representatives were 
endeavoring mainly to secure shipping 
directions. Competition from northwest- 
ern mills was strong, due to the similar- 
ity of prices between the two varieties. 
Lower limits were off 10c, while the top 
limits were unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
24: fancy brands hard winter patent 
$5.80@6 bbl, straight $5.45@5.80, and 
first clear $4.75@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 
ofS 


NASHVILLE 


With the exception of a few scatter- 
ing small lot sales, flour business was 
generally quiet last week. Specifications 
continued fairly good and running time 
was being sustained at the mills on about 
the same basis as for some weeks. Cur- 
rent sales were extremely light, being 
less than one third of capacity. Stocks 
are thought to be low, and if the tone of 
the market becomes encouraging, there 
may still be a spurt in business before 
the holidays. 

New sales this month have fallen off 
sharply, but this is not reflected in ag- 
gregate business, as generally satisfac- 
tory shipments on contracts have been 
moving. Most of the large mills report 
business as satisfactory, more so than 
last year. Many buyers purchased flour 
freely early this season, and thus far it 
has not been to their disadvantage. This 
accounts for the decreased current sales 
of recent weeks, which probably were 
15 per cent below last year. 

Prices of soft winter wheat flours were 
not materially changed. Strength feat- 
ured the market on account of the tone 
of wheat. Quotations, Nov. 24: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50@9 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, 
$7@7.25; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Prices of Minnesota and western flours 
remained generally steady, rehandlers 
making small sales. Stocks continued 
about normal. Quotations, Nov. 24: 
spring wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.25@7.75 bbl, 
standard patent 25@40c less; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $6.75@7.25, 
straights 50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 132,420 87,047 66 
Previous week .. 146,520 "88,121 60 
Year 80 .cccecs 131,820 90,306 69 
Two years ago... 146,820 96,660 65 
Three years ago. 159,120 102,021 64 

JouHn Lerrer. 

oC 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE SOUGHT 

Warsaw, Porann. — As a_ protest 


against the use of foreign goods, a meet- 
ing was held recently in Warsaw in an 
effort to propagandize the country in 
favor of economic independence. The 
United States financial adviser in Po- 
land, who aided in arranging the meet- 
ing, expressed his approval of the idea, 
and urged the economic re-enforcement 
of the nation. 
oo 


GRAIN DRIERS IN LITHUANIA 

Lonpvon, Eno.—The Lithuanian cham- 
ber of agriculture intends to erect sev- 
eral grain drying plants. An investiga- 
tion to determine the most practical type 
to use has been made by the minister of 
agriculture, who journeyed through sev- 
eral neighboring countries for that pur- 
pose. 

oo 


SON OF W. M. CLIFFORD DEAD 
Donald P. Clifford, 21 years old, son 
of William M. Clifford, president of the 
Campbell Baking Co., died last week at 
his home in Kansas City, after a long 
illness. He is survived by his parents 
and three sisters. 
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NEW YORK 


Few flour sales were reported last 


week. A decided rise or fall in wheat 
will be necessary to stir flour buyers 
from anything except moderate bookings 
to cover near-by needs. 

Interest in Springs.—In many cases, 
particularly with hard winter wheat 
flours, bakers’ purchases have been so 
heavy as to preclude any active interest 
until after Jan, 1. There have been few 
indications of long-time contracts for 
spring wheat flours and therefore interest 
on these grades has been slightly better 
than on the others. During the past 
week a few buyers whose stocks were 
limited came into the market for round 
lots of satisfying proportions. There 
is no general complaint, since sales for 
the crop year have been very gratifying. 

Shipping Directions Satisfactory.— 
Shipping directions are gratifying. <A 
short time ago many mill representatives 
experienced difficulty in getting flour or- 
dered out promptly, but during the past 
week this obstacle has not been encoun- 
tered. 

Quotations on all types of flour were 
firmer. On spring wheat grades, an un- 
usually narrow range existed and brands 
usually 15@20c apart were quoted at the 
same price. High glutens were also 
firmly held, the advanced premiums on 
Texas wheat bringing these flours higher 
than northwesterns. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 22, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.35 
@6.75 bbl, standard patents $6.10@6.35, 
clears $5.70@6.10; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.25@6.55, straights $5.70@6.15; 
soft winter straights, $6.20@6.50. 


NOTES 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was here last week. 


A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., arrived home on Nov. 
21 on the Olympic, after a very stormy 
trip. 

The New York Produce Exchange 
Golf Club will give a luncheon, Nov. 27, 
to E. J. Barber, at the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club. 

David Coleman, flour broker, and Leo- 
pold Gross, president of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Cos Inc., have returned from a 
brief business trip to Chicago. 

S. C. Northrop, traffic manager for 


the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., : 


and secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, passed three or four 
days last week with the Broenniman 
Co., Inc. 

H. F. Freeman, Jr.. New York man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was on his semiannual trip to the mill 
last week, accompanied by William Bee- 
be, New England manager for the same 
company. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., has returned from the Southwest. 
He was active in selling Larabee flour 
for many years in this market, and re- 
ports that he has made no definite plans 
for the future. 

Richard L. Groff, who is handling 
sales in the Southeast for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was in 
New York two days last week, with 
John J. Fahey, eastern field manager 
for that company. 

The office force of the domestic and 
exports departments of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in New York held the 
second of its enjoyable dinner dances 
at the Hotel Lafayette on Nov. 21. 
About 40 were present. 

H. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, who re- 
turned last week from the Southwest, 
reported a very interesting trip into 


Mexico, where he stopped on a 20-acre 
ranch and went wolf hunting, and also 
shot an eight-point buck deer. 

H. C. Moore, manager of the export 
department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, came to New 
York last week to meet C. Loomis, agent 
for the mill at Trinidad, B. W. I. They 
made their headquarters with Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Ince. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, and president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charles S. Pillsbury, also vice 
president of the company, and Philip 
Pillsbury, his son, all from Minneapolis, 
spent the greater part of last week in 
New York on a business trip. 

Wheat and flour clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Nov. 17, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,276,775 bus 
and 136,894 bbls. Three of the flour 
shipments were unusually large, 34,656 
bbls for Hamburg, 28,820 for Alexan- 
dria and 20,535 for Copenhagen. 

Frederic H, Frazier, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Baking 
Co., and M. Lee Marshall, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, returned to New 
York on Thursday and Friday, respec- 
tively, from the governors’ meeting of 
the American Bakers Association held in 
Chicago. 

W. D. Sanderson, Buffalo manager of 
the feed department for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Ine., Minneapolis, was in 
New York for several days last week, 
attending a convention of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. Thursday and 
Friday were all-day business sessions, 
with the annual dinner held at the Hotel 
Astor on Nov. 26. 

George M. Crouse, of the Crouse Grain 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., returned last week 
on the Aquitania, having established the 
record of a trip to Europe and back in 
11 days, 12 hours and 42 minutes. Mr. 
Crouse crossed from Lakehurst to 
Friedrichshafen in the dirigible, Graff 
Zeppelin. He had 34% lbs clothing, all 
he was allowed on the dirigible, and re- 
turned with the same quantity, not hav- 
ing had time to make any purchases 
while abroad. 

The Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives of New York on Nov. 
15 gave its fifteenth annual trade dinner 
to the wholesale and retail grocers and 
to chain store executives of this city. 
J. J. Le Clare, of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., who is president of the asso- 
ciation, was unable to attend the dinner, 
as he recently went to St. Clair to as- 
sume his duties as general sales and ad- 
vertising manager for the company. Mr. 
Le Clare, for many years New York 
sales manager, has been succeeded by 
P. J. Carroll. 

Produce Exchange memberships last 
week showed a decided increase in in- 
terest, and at the beginning of the week 
10 changed hands at prices between $25,- 
000 and $26,250, the latter being an ad- 
vance of $750 over the previous high 
record. No announcement has been made 
of the official date on which the new se- 
curities market will be opened, but a 
committee on securities has been named, 
with William Beatty, of the Barnes- 
Ames Co., chairman. Samuel Knighton, 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., is the 
only flour man on this committee. 


oo > 


BOSTON 


There was little improvement in the 
local flour situation last week. Some 
flour was sold, but the amount was small 
and confined largely to single cars to 


4 


keep up assortments. There was no de- 
mand for flour for future delivery. Good 
supplies were reported at lake ports, 
and there has been little delay in getting 
shipments forward. Local stocks are 
moderate, but sufficient to meet imme- 
diate requirements. A similar condition 
is reported at other New England dis- 
tributing points. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on Nov. 24: spring patents, 
special $7.30@7.70 bbl, standard patents 
$6.50@7.55, first clears $6.15@6.60; hard 
winter patents, $6.35@6.75; soft winter 
patents $6.70@7.40, straight $6.30@7.30, 
clear $6.20@6.35. 

NOTES 


The British steamship Ixia has been 
chartered to load a full cargo of grain, 
about 160,000 bus wheat and barley, 
from Boston for a Bristol Channel or 
continental port. This is the first full 
cargo charter of the season. 


George B. Thompson has become as- 
sociated with the Sands, Taylor & Wood 
Co., Boston flour agents. Mr. Thompson 
is an old-time member of the New Eng- 
land flour trade, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among buyers. He is chair- 
man of the flour committee of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oo 


BALTIMORE 


There was more life in the flour busi- 
ness last week. Another good increase 
in the visible supply of wheat was a 
little disconcerting at the start, but this 
was soon offset by the fact that Decem- 
ber liquidation was more helpful than 
depressing. A few mills advanced prices 
5@10c, while others, being satisfied with 
the gain in feed, stood pat and handed 
out some bargains in addition. The out- 
standing sales of the week included a 
round lot of fancy near-by soft winter 
short patent at $6.50 bbl, bulk, Decem- 
ber shipment, and $6.60, bulk, January 
shipment, and a round lot of fancy hard 
winter patent (better than standard 
grade) at $6.10, cotton, for shipment 
buyer’s option up to next July. Some- 
thing also was done in near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $5.60@5.80, bulk. A fancy 
near-by soft winter cut straight like- 
wise found a buyer at $5.40 in second- 
hand cottons. Springs did not figure 
much in the trading. 

Closing prices, Nov. 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first 
spring patent $6.50@6.75, standard pat- 
ent $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.35@6.60, straight $5.85@6.10; soft 
winter short patent (near-by) $6.50@ 
6.75, straight (near-by) $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
6,624 bbls flour and 168,158 bus barley 
destined for export. 

T. A. Shaffer, manager of the Mutual 
Milling Co., Harrisonburg, Va., was on 
*change here Nov. 19. 

J. J. Wolcott, of Wolcott & Lincoln, 
grain commission, Kansas City, was on 
*change here Nov, 19-21. 

W. A. Kearns, with H. W. Collins, 
president of the Collins Flour Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, visited this market last 
week. 

It is rumored five full cargo steamers 
have been taken to load grain, presum- 
ably wheat and corn, at this port in 
December and January for Europe. 

A. R. Selby, secretary-manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, Md., 
was on ’change here Nov. 22. He said 
he was selling enough flour to keep the 
mill running steadily. 

Canadian wheat inspections last week 
were 552 cars, grading as follows: 18 
No. 1 dark northern, 69 No. 3 dark 
northern, 145 No. 5 dark northern, 103 
sample grade dark northern, 10 No. 2 
northern, 29 No. 3 northern, 19 No. 5 
northern, 157 sample grade northern and 
2 No. 2 mixed durum. 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., flour, Pittsburgh, visited 
the Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 21. 
He formerly was local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole were here to attend 
the wedding of friends. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Flour was unsettled last week, with 
sales lighter than in the previous one. 
Stocks in the hands of the larger con- 
sumers are sufficient in some instances 
to carry them well into next spring. 

Mill agents reported little change in 
asking prices, the trend, if anything, be- 
ing downward. Buying was only for 
immediate needs. The open winter has 
afforded excellent transportation facilj- 
ties, which has retarded future commit- 
ments. 

Business was confined to the estab- 
lished brands of springs and hard win- 
ters. Sales of clears improved, with no 
price change. Demand for soft winter 
wheat flour was better, while sales of 
low protein hard winter flour were fair, 

Semolina was quoted at 3c lb, f.o.b,, 
Chicago. Sales were light. Flour quo- 
tations, Nov. 24, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh: 
spring wheat short patent $6.25@7 bbl, 
standard patent $5.90@6.25; hard winter 
short patent $6.25@6.75, standard patent 
$5.75@6.25; low protein hard winter 
standard patent $5.25@5.50, clears $5.40 
@5.90; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., has returned from a 
week’s trip to Baltimore. 

E. W. Fierke, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, visited the Pitts- 
burgh offices of the company recently. 

George A. Stuart, director of the bu- 
reau of markets and grain expert of the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture, 
is on a hunting trip in Maine. 

Hanson Rutter, aged 80, for more than 
50 years engaged in the flour and gro- 
cery trade at Uniontown, Pa., died there 
on Nov. 12 after a short illness. 

R. T. Hambleton, of the Pittsburgh 
offices of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
was called to Grand Meadow, Minn., his 
former home, due to the illness of his 
mother. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, recently passed 
several days in the Pittsburgh district 
in company with C. M. Williams, local 
representative. 

J. H. Cassel, aged 82, for many years 
engaged in the retail grocery and flour 
trade in eastern Pennsylvania, operating 
a chain of 30 stores, died at York, Pa. 
after a short illness. Interment took 
place at Reading, Pa. His widow, a son 
and a daughter survive. 


oe S> 
PHILADELPHIA 
Inquiry for flour last week was only 
moderate, but values generally were 


steadily maintained. Mills, as a general 
thing, were firm in their views, but 
buyers came into the market only to 
satisfy immediate needs. Large jobbers 
and bakers appeared to be well supplied 
for the balance of the year. Export in- 
quiry seemed to be directed to the Cana- 
dian mills, and very few sales of any 
consequence were reported here for ship- 
ment. 

Quotations, Nov. 24, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.65@7, first clear $6.05@ 
6.30; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.15, straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter 
straight, $5.90@6.90. 

NOTES 

W. B. Schneider, of Schneider & Lutz, 
flour brokers, returned last week from 
a business trip through the West. 

S. C. Northrop, traffic manager for 
the Globe Milling Co., rye millers, Wa- 
tertown, Wis., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was a recent vis- 
itor on ’change, being introduced by Hu- 
bert J. Horan, president. 

George E. Marcy, Chicago, former 
chairman of the board of the Armour 
Grain Co., was here last week visiting 
the flour and grain trade. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was in Philadelphia, last 
week, visiting the trade. He was intro 
duced on ’change by S. Edward Knight 
on, president of the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Chapman on this trip ¢* 
pects to visit all his eastern representa 
tives, and left on Nov. 24 for New York. 
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SEATTLE 


Domestic flour demand was light last 
week from north Pacific Coast, central 
western and eastern markets. Flour 
sales to eastern United States points 
were largely confined to established 
brands, Light demand, out of line bids, 
and the competition of central states’ 
soft wheat flour mills, together with in- 
creased premiums demanded for cash 
wheat, prevented the development of 
new business. 

About the only bright spot in the pic- 
ture is good demand for millfeed at con- 
siderably higher prices than have re- 
cently prevailed. None of the mills have 
accumulated stocks and many are be- 
hind in filling orders, and are, conse- 
quently, in a very strong price situation. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 23: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $5.45@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.10@6.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6@6.75. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $7@7.70; Montana, $6@7.20. 

Export Trade.—There was good de- 
mand for flour from Chinese markets 
last week, and substantial commitments 
were made for February shipment. Im- 
porters were active bidders for March 
and April shipment, but at prices which 
few mills would entertain. China wanted 
to buy at the present price level, but 
without adequate hedging facilities on 
this market, and with cash wheat ad- 
vancing and coast futures declining, the 
gamble of selling forward was too great 
to tempt mills to sell on that basis. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 46,800 22,937 49 
Previous week .. 46,800 23,020 49 
BOMP OBO ceccecs 46,800 26,084 56 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,350 50 
Three years ago. 52,800 23,783 43 
Four years ago.. 52,800 23,700 49 
Five years ago... 52,800 42,682 81 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MOP. 26-94 2 cccss 57,000 48,107 84 

Previous week . 57,000 47,647 84 

wee GOO ccaccee 57,000 30,283 63 

Two years ago... 57,000 25,054 44 

Three years ago. 57,000 38,863 68 

Four years ago.. 57,000 14,331 25 

Five years ago... 57,000 53,957 95 
NOTES 


Recent rains have improved field con- 
ditions in various sections of the Pacific 
Northwest for plowing and _ seeding. 
Early sown fall grain, which suffered for 
lack of rain, is now looking excellent. 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports, Nov. 16-23: to Boston, 1,515 bbls; 
New York, 4,575; Philadelphia, 1,550; 
Savannah, 450; Charleston, 1,200; Hous- 
ton, 525; San Francisco, 4,240; Los An- 
geles, 790; San Diego, 860. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Nov. 16-23: to Hongkong, 14,460 
bbls; Shanghai, 500; Manila, 17,010; 
Oslo, 280; Amsterdam, 1,430; Arica, 1,- 
000; Oruro, 2,310; Charana, 750; La Paz, 
1,000; Uyuni, 480; Supe, 1,000; Chiclayo, 
500; Eten, 1,000; Mollendo, 500. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., coast 
cereal miller, is installing bulk grain 
handling equipment at its Seattle mill, 
with a capacity for loading 300 tons an 
hour direct to ships, and which will be 
equipped to discharge cargoes of lin- 
seed, peanut and soya bean meal. 

Plans are being completed, to be sub- 
Pogo to the Seattle port commission, 
= & 1,000,000-bu bulk grain elevator. 

ts construction is dependent on the out- 





come of the application of Puget Sound 
ports, now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to have the grain 
rate differential in favor of Portland re- 
moved, 

oS 


PORTLAND 


Flour sales were light last week, but 
there were fair withdrawals on old or- 
ders. Prices were well maintained at the 
former list, $7.50 on family patents and 
$7.30 on second blue stem and hard 
wheat, in straight cars. Export trading 
was of moderate volume, but most in- 
quiries were 10@20c bbl under the mar- 


et. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MOV. 1B8+B4 .ccccccccscvcece 34,225 92 
Previous week .........e+.+ 33,124 89 
WOOP OBO ccccccccccccccece 25,113 40 
TWO years AZO ....eeceees 23,200 37 
Three years ago ........+. 29,430 47 
WOOT WERRS GOS cccscsececcs 33,167 53 
Five years ago ......se+0% 68,366 94 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 7,700 bbls to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Astoria shipped 8,875 bbls 
to China. 

Shipments of wheat from Portland 
were 332,232 bus to the United Kingdom, 
18,666 to Germany and 40,101 to Atlantic 
Coast ports. 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview, Nov. 24, 
was 2,569,898 bus, a decrease of 10,076 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
2,046,543. 

Further progress has been made by 


the grain futures market organization 


committee of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Enough members have been obtained to 
insure the financial success of the plan, 
but it is desired to canvass the trade 
thoroughly before making application to 
the government for a permit. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
ed 


OGDEN 


There was little change in flour last 
week, with quotations to southeastern 
and intermountain dealers on the same 
level as in the previous one. There was 
little demand from the Southeast, and on 
Nov. 24 quotations for high patents were 
$7.40@7.80 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis 
and other lower Mississippi River com- 
mon points. Specifications are being 
received in fair volume. Demand has 
improved somewhat, with quotations to 
California dealers, Nov. 24, being $6.70 
for first patents, $6.85@7 for second 
patents, and $6.35@6.80 for straights, 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Millers report little de- 
mand in intermountain territory, with 
prices about the same as last week: fam- 
ily patents $6.30@6.80, second patents 
$6.70@6.80 and straights $5.90@6.15, 
f.o.b., Ogden, car lots. 


NOTES 

Paul Bryant, traffic manager for the 
Ogden mill of the Sperry Flour Co., has 
joined the traffic department of the San 
Francisco office. Roy Fitzgerald, of the 
Vallejo, Cal., offices, succeeds Mr. Bry- 
ant. 

J. T. Walberg, general comptroller 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
passed four days in Ogden last week, 
visiting H. P. Iverson, manager of the 
local Sperry mill. Mr. Walberg was en 
route home, after attending the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting in Chicago. 

C. P. Watterson, proprietor of the 
Upaleo Flour Mill, Myton, Utah, esti- 
mates that plant will handle 10,000 bus 
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wheat this season. During the past week 
he purchased 4,000 bus in Ashley Valley, 
near Vernal, Utah, at $1 bu. Mr. Wat- 
terson is trying to interest farmers in 
raising more wheat in this portion of 
the basin. 
W. E. Zurrann. 
oo > Sf 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remained unchanged last 
week, with sales at a standstill. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 23, basis 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
Idaho family patents, $6.60@6.80 bbl; 
Montana standard patents $7@7.40, 
clears $5.75@6; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $6.60@7; Dakota standard patents, 
$8.50@8.70; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$6.40@6.60; Oregon-Washington _blue- 
stem patents, $640@6.60; northern 
straight grades, $6@6.20; California pas- 
try, $5.50@5.75; California bluestem pat- 
ents, $6.40@6.50. 

NOTES 

G. I. Toevs, vice president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Spokane, Wash., last 
week visited San Francisco. 

H. N. Laine, general manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
visited in San Francisco last week. 

P. I. Welk, assistant manager of the 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., was 
in San Francisco last week, on his re- 
turn from Los Angeles, 

E. M. Lairsrncer, 
Sd 


SLIGHT PROBABILITY OF 
FARM BILL IN DECEMBER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator William 
E. Borah’s open stand against an at- 
tempt to deal with the farm question at 
the coming short session of Congress and 
his advocacy of a special session of the 
new Congress, together with expressed 
views of like kind by other prominent 
members of Congress, tend to discount 
any prospect of the agricultural prob- 
lem, or much else, being settled before 
the new national administration takes 
office on March 4. 

The Idaho senator having campaigned 
with, according to many observers, much 
effect for President-elect Hoover, a stand 
like the foregoing by him may have 
more significance than of yore. He says 
that there scarcely will be time for deal- 
ing adequately with the farm problem 
during the short session, and that there 
should be an early extra session of the 
new Congress anyway. 

Other members of Congress doubt if 
any comprehensive legislation anent 
farming can be passed independently of 
tariff revision. Senator Charles L. Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, who is revising his 
bill of old for reintroduction at the 
opening of the session, states that the 
measure sponsored by him will not deal 
at all with the tariff—not even with the 
tariff’s immediate relationships to farm 
products. Although he has discarded 
the controversial equalization fee scheme, 
the Oregon senator is not greatly opti- 
mistic about the prospect of getting a 
farm bill enacted at the short session. 

Some Democratic members who still 
hold the traditional low tariff views as- 
sociated with their party are intimating 
privately that their attitude toward farm 
legislation will be governed largely by 
strategical maneuvering for hastened 
tariff revision. Other Democrats want 
tariff revision so that they can fight for 
higher duties, especially on some south- 
ern products. 

Democratic members of Congress are 
entirely without anything resembling a 
party program, and the indications are 
that they will act, at the short session, 
more as individuals without party affilia- 
tions than ever before. 

Co-ordination among Republicans in 
Congress is not notably apparent. 

oo 
HUNGARIAN RYE EXPORTS UP 

Bupapest, Huncary.—Exports of rye 
from Hungary show some improvement, 
the total in September being 157,000 
quintals. Flour exports are stationary, 
in September being 238,000 quintals. For 
some time, Greece has shown consider- 
able interest in Hungarian bread ficurs 
and some parcels: have heen shipped 
there. ' 
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OHIO MILLERS STAGE 
MEETING AT COLUMBUS 


Fall Session Draws Light Attendance—G, H. 
Stringfield Delivers Address on Wheat 
Breeding—A. P. Husband Speaks 


Cotumsvus, Onio.—Light attendance 
featured the fall meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, which was 
held at the New Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Nov. 21. It was confined to a half 
day session, which opened after luncheon 
had been served. W. W. Wickersham, 
president, was chairman of the gather- 
ing. Four millers, who were scheduled 
to address the meeting, were not present. 

The report of Frank H. Tanner, sec- 
retary, showed that the association had 
a membership list of 128, but that it has 
been difficult to get members to attend 
the meetings. Small millers, busily en- 
gaged in the operation of their plants, 
could not spare the time to be present. 
The matter of lack of interest, together 
with the need of financial rehabilitation, 
was referred to the executive committee, 
which will prepare a definite plan for 
the future activity of the association, to 
be presented at the annual meeting in 
April. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was present 
and discussed the recent activities of the 
Federation, including the comparative 
cost reports, the cost card and the new 
cost manual now being prepared for 
small mills. He also referred to farm 
relief legislation, the work of the Na- 
tional Food Bureau and the proposal to 
hold another old-fashioned mass conven- 
tion, which should last three or four 
days. 

The most notable address of the meet- 
ing was made by G. H. Stringfield, of 
the state agricultural experiment station, 
Wooster, on the subject of wheat breed- 
ing. He traced the development of the 
numerous commercial wheat varieties by 
the efforts of wheat breeders, and said 
that the greater progress made during 
the last century was not due alone to 
greater emphasis on plant improvement, 
but to the introduction of two new meth- 
ods in the breeding process. These are, 
first, the isolation of the pedigree or 
pure line cultures, and second, the arti- 
ficial hybridization and subsequent selec- 
tion. “From single plant selections,” said 
Mr. Stringfield, “we have today 111 vari- 
eties, while commercially grown in the 
United States are 58 hybrid varieties.” 


The speaker pointed out that “the 
service, which millers should render in 
wheat improvement, is to be thoroughly 
familiar with consumer demand for 
milled products, not only the present but 
also the probable future demands, and 
communicate this information freely to 
plant breeders in public institutions, who 
are now doing nearly all the wheat 
breeding.” Furthermore, he said, it seems 
reasonable that millers should accept 
some responsibility in disseminating seed 
of proven varieties. 


“The immediate problems in wheat im- 
provement are probably cultural,” Mr. 
Stringfield said. “Rapid advances in the 
use of fertilizers have brought a new de- 
mand for stiffness in straw, while the in- 
creased use of the combine has added to 
this demand. The past winter empha- 
sized the need of greater winter hardness 
in soft wheat varieties, while the strug- 
gle for disease resistance is always with 
us.” 


ed 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE OFFICERS 

Omana, Nes—E. W. Taylor, presi- 
cent of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., was 
elected president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange at a meeting of directors, 
Nov. 20, to succeed O. E. Harris, of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. Mr. Taylor 
has been in the grain business 28 years, 
starting at Mason City, Iowa. W. T. 
Burns, of the Burns Grain Co., serving 
his fifth year as a director, was elected 
first vice president. C. H. Wright, of 
the Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., was cho- 
sen second vice president, having served 
as president in 1921 and 1922. W. J. 
Hynes, of the Hynes Elevator Co., was 
named treasurer for the fifth time, while 
Frank P. Manchester is entering upon 
his twentieth year as secretary. 
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THE MAILLFEED AAARKET 


CENTRAL STATES 

Chicago.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week. Offerings from mills, both in the 
Northwest and Southwest, were scarce, 
and there were also many complaints 
from handlers that mills were slow in 
making deliveries. ‘There was demand 
for practically everything offered, but 
not much business was done. On Nov. 
24, spring bran was quoted at $34.75@35 
ton, hard winter bran $34.75@35, stand- 
ard middlings $34.75@35, flour middlings 
$35@36 and red dog $38@40. 

Milwaukee.—Activity in millfeed was 
slower last week. As none was pressing 
on the market, the top limits were read- 
ily maintained. Another upward move- 
ment started, but it was not very strong. 
Winter bran was up 70c@$1, bran 50c@ 
$1, standard middlings 50c and flour 
middlings 50c@$1. Red dog closed un- 
changed. Receipts of feed were 1,560 
tons, against 2,510 last year, and ship- 
ments totaled 1,970, compared with 1,- 
860. Quotations, Nov. 24: spring bran 
$34@35 ton, winter bran $34.50@35.20, 
standard middlings $34.50@35, flour 
middlings $35.50@36 and red dog $38@ 
41, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was scarce and in 
comparatively strong demand during the 
greater part of last week. Local mills 
held prices firm, and offered little, dis- 
posing of most of their output in mixed 
cars. Quotations, Nov. 24: soft winter 
bran $34@34.25 ton, hard wheat bran 
$33.75@34 and gray shorts $35@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—As the year advances, 
millfeed becomes stronger. Production, 
of course, continues light, with mixers 
constantly in the market for the light 
offerings. ‘This has created a very tight 
situation. While at present levels specu- 
lators are not much interested, at the 
same time millers are bullish and look 
for bran to sell up to $35 ton. The sup- 
ply situation, they say, is tense; no sur- 
plus in the Northwest, the Southwest or 
Buffalo, and very little Canadian feed 
offered in the East as yet. Buyers are 
beginning to wonder where they are go- 
ing to supply their increased needs after 
Jan. 1 and, consequently, are showing 
more interest in offerings for deferred 
deliveries. One big Minneapolis com- 
pany claims to have sold its anticipated 
output of bran and shorts until March, 
and has very little of the heavy feeds— 
flour middlings and red dog—left for 
December shipment. The undertone of 
the market, consequently, is very strong, 
with further advances looked for after 
snow begins to fall. City mills quote 
bran at $32@32.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $34@ 
35.50, red dog $38.50@39, wheat mixed 
feed $33@35, and rye middlings $26.50 
@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 27 Year ago 
PRR. scccscncsses , ee @32.50 $29.00@29.50 


Stand. middlings.. .....@32.50 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings... 33.00 @34.00 34.00 @36.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@38.00 39.00@39.50 


Duluth—Bran was $1 higher last week, 
and middlings 50c. At the present rate 
of production, mills are not pressing 
sales, but anything available after con- 
tracts have been taken care of can read- 
ily be disposed of, there being plenty of 
buyers anxious to get supplies. 


Great Falls—Millfeed was in excellent 
demand last week, with supplies limited, 
both for near-by and deferred shipment. 
Quotations, Nov. 24, 100-lb sacks, car- 
load lots, f.o.b., mill: middlings, $30.50 
ton; mixed feed, $29.50; bran, $29.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—The strength in bran 
and the narrow spread between its price 
and that of shorts was the feature of the 
millfeed market last week. Although 
bran was very firm, there was no great 
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amount of business being done in it, 
largely because mills had no large im- 
mediate shipments to offer and because 
they were unwilling to consider future 
business, as they would rather wait and 
risk making a larger profit than they can 
get at present. Future bran, for Janu- 
ary-February-March shipment, is selling 
about $2 over immediate, but mills are 
not tempted to any great extent. There 
is some talk of the comparative weak- 
ness in shorts being caused by the grind- 
ing of low grade wheat into shorts, but 
it is more likely to be caused by the 
usual lessened demand at this time of the 
year. Quotations, Nov. 24: bran, $31.50 
(@32 ton; brown shorts, $32; gray shorts, 
$32.50@ 33.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth, — Mixed feed 
plants all over the country are busily en- 
gaged in grinding low grade wheat, 
either for sale as ground wheat or to be 
used as a substitute in their mixes. This 
fact has kept the price of shorts very 
low, but the law of supply and demand 
has made bran very scarce. 

Hutchinson.—F renzied buying of bran 
and almost complete lack of interest in 
shorts featured last week’s trading in 
millfeed. Buyers who refused to take 
bran at $30 ton early in the week were 
glad to offer $30.50@31 later, and mills 
were not eager to sell at that price. 
They are not shading the price of shorts, 
preferring to hold for probable heavier 
December demand. Quotations, Nov. 23, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $32 ton; mill- 
run, $33.50; gray shorts, $35. 

Oklahoma City.—Excessive rains that 
prevent pasturage were a contributing 
factor in the increased demand and ad- 
vancing prices of millfeed last week. 
The supply of all classes was inadequate. 
Quotations, Nov. 21: straight bran, $1.50 
per 100-lb bag; mill-run, $1.65; shorts, 
$1.80. 

Omaha.—Standard and _ pure bran, 
wheat and gray shorts, and flour mid- 
dlings were all considerably higher at 
the close. Red dog was 50c lower. Pro- 


duction was fairly large, and demand 
moderately active. Quotations: standard 
bran, $31 ton; pure bran, $31.50; wheat 
shorts, $33; gray shorts, $34; flour mid- 
dlings, $36; red dog, $41.50; ton lots, $3 
more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more. 

Salina,—Millfeed was active last week, 
the upward trend of the previous week 
still holding. Quotations, Nov. 22, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $29@30 ton; mill-run, 
$31@32; gray shorts, $33@34. 


Wichita.—There was a heavy demand 
for millfeed of all kinds last week, with 
the heaviest trading in bran. Shorts 
also were unusually active, but prices 
remained unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
23, Kansas City basis: bran, $1.60 per 
100 lbs; mill run, $1.65; shorts, $1.80. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Toledo—Bran was up $2@2.50 ton 
last week, while middlings were slightly 
lower, being held at the former price 
to $1 off. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Nov. 23, at $36.50 ton, mixed 
feed $36.50 and middlings $36@36.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville—Millfeed was brisker last 
week. Marked activity was shown in all 
departments, and there was a slight in- 
crease in price. Quotations, Nov. 24: 
bran, $37 ton; mixed feed, $38; shorts, 
$40. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—There was no improvement 
in millfeed last week. Offerings were 
scarce, and many mills were selling a 
large part of their output to the mixed 
ear trade. Directions were good, and 
movement about normal. Prices were 
slightly weaker. Quotations, Nov. 23, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, spot shipments: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $37.50 
@38 ton; white shorts, $47@48.50; gray 
shorts, $44@44.50; brown shorts, $40@ 
40.50; red dog, $48@49. 


Memphis.—Mixed cars are supplying 
a large part of this territory’s millfeed 
needs, and offerings of car lots are lim- 
ited. Wheat bran, Nov. 24, was quoted 
at $34.50 ton, with some shippers high- 
er, while gray shorts were steady at 
about $37.25. Stocks are light, and con- 
sumption is increasing. 

Nashville —Millfeed was in strong de- 
mand last week. Southeastern mills were 
selling output of wheat bran and mid- 
dlings at steady prices. Quotations, Nov. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reparted to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 27, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis — City St. Louis Baltimore 
Wprines WER .occcccssccs $34.75 @35.00 ee 2.00 @32.50 $. $. -@. $40. a 00 
Hard winter bran ...... 34.75 @35.00 coe @e , s0@ 32.00 33. 75@34. 00 
Soft winter bran ....... cs. @. “ee -@. 34.00 @34.25 40.609 41.00 
Standard middlings* ... 35. 00 @35. 50 32. 50 @33. 00 - @32 2. 00 onees @. 40.50@41.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@36.00 34.00 @35.50 32. 2.50 @ 33.1 50 35. 5.00 @ 36.0 00 oes @40.50 
.. FBP Rr er 38.00@40.00 38.50 @39.00 -@. -@. -- @45.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Boris WEGR oc cccicsccce $34. et 35.00 $38.00 @39.00 $41.00@41.50 $38.00@39.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... csess 38.00 @39.00 oeee-@41.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «seses > 40.00 @ 41.00 42.00@42.50 38.50@39.50 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* - 36. 00 @36. 00 38.50 @39.50 41.00@41.50 37.00@38.00 reais eae 
Flour middlingst ....... 37.50@38.50 41.00 @46.00 46.50@47.00 41.50@42.50 oe eM cases 
TOG GOD 6 ice etiesvceess 42.00@42.50 46.50 @47.50 --@47.00 48.00@49.00 coco @ cccee 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
eT Be cs a @35.00 $.....@37.00 es « @45.00 
TWeMMEON cccccccas coves @ 28.00 -- @30.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Nov. 
as reported by the 


responding date in 1927, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BE See vceveseceeeses $28.50 $31.50@32.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Middlings ............ 29.00 32.00@33.00 


Flour middlings .:.... 33.50 32.50@33.50 
ee SE Gecko ine nees 37.50 36.00@38.00 
| aaa eee 31.50 32.50@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 57.50@58.00 
BET Nese evevetesccas 37.50 40.00@41.00 
Middlings* ........... 38.00 40.50@41.00 
Pe GE? Scicccueecess 46.00 44.50@46.00 
Duluth— 
BEE stn cecdcasereaces 30.00 32.00@33.00 
pS reer 31.00 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.00 32.00@32.50 
TRO GRD cn vcsccccdsces 38.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
BOD Secs eswcccstouces 29.50 32.00@33.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 34.50@36.00 
CU BORED .occcccees 36.00 36.50@37.50 
CD GOON seccccescsves 12.50 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
POLO BRAM 2c cccccecess 33.50 35.00@35.50 
rere ere 33.00 34.50@35.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 37.50@38.50 
TE GE pda ccesconcess 42.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.50 34.50@35.50 
| Perr 46.50 58.50@59.50 


*Boston. tChicago. t}December-January. 


{Fort William basis. 


26, and on the cor- 


Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City— 1927 1928 
POTS DOOR 6cc ves ccdens $29.00 $31.50@32.00 
Bram .....eseeeeeeesee 29.00 31.00@31.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 32.00@32.50 
a rs 35.00 33.50@34.50 
STI ET Ce Te 40.50 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter BAR ...ccsece 37.00 41.00@42.00 
. ere 36.50 40.50@41.50 
. i. Eee 36.50 40.00@41.50 
Spring middlings ..... "36.50 40.00@41.00 
| eer 45.50 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ....,. 43.00 41.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
to. ee 31.50 34.50@35.20 
BEE Abe 4s hps ks 6655-80 31.50 34.00@35.00 
po Re eee eee 31.50 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 35.50@36.00 
ee ME 566 ech eenedes 40.50 38.00@41.00 
ee ee eee 28.50 27.50@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.50 59.50@60.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 41.00@42.00 
Homing TOOG? 2. ciscsce 41.50 41.00@42.50 
oo eee eer 36.20 - @$39.65 


Rate to Boston from— Lake- and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 





WER SSnFepacsece -» 7.00 9.10 
5 Se oq dean 7.50 
CT Pre eee 8.90 9.70 
Po ee ee re 5.70 6.50 
DED wesw ese cdsetwees econ 4.70 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
October, 1928, as officially report- 
ed, amounted to 14,798 tons, val- 
ued at $384,098. Of this amount 
14,284 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

For the three months from Aug. 
1, 1928, to Oct. 31, 1928, Canada 
exported 49,090 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $1,350,474, of which 
48,004 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

















24: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $29@31 ton; 
standard middlings, $36@40. 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
millfeed was only fair last week, and 
prices advanced. Foreign call improved, 
and 1,320 sacks left this port, 875 for 
San Juan, 415 for Havana and 40 for 
Cienfuegos. Quotations, Nov. 22: wheat 
bran, $1.88 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.08. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and prices advanced. Business 
was brisk. Quotations, Nov. 23: red dog, 
$47.50@48.50 ton; flour middlings, $42 
@43; standard middlings, $40.50@41; 
standard bran, $39.50@40. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Brans and standard mid- 
dlings were all higher last week, and 
quoted at the same price, while flour 
middlings and red dog held steady, with 
demand showing improvement. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 24, basis both lake-and-rail 
and all-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks: 
spring bran, $40.50@41 ton; soft winter 
bran, $40.50@41; standard middlings, 
$40.50@41; flour middlings, $40.50; red 
dog, $45. 

Boston.—Offerings of domestic wheat 
feeds last week were light, with a ma- 
terial advance in prices. Demand was 
only fair. Other feeds held steady. 
Quotations: spring bran, prompt or 
near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, $40.50 
@41.50 ton; hard winter bran, $41; soft 
winter bran, $42; standard middlings, 
$40.50@41; flour middlings, $46@46.50; 
mixed feed, $42@46; red dog, $47; stock 
feed, $42. 

Pittsburgh.—Brisk sales featured the 
millfeed market last week, with offer- 
ings rather light and speedily taken. 
Buying indicated that stocks were rath- 
er low. Quotations, Nov. 24: standard 
middlings, $38.50@39 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@40; spring wheat bran, $38 
@39; red dog, $44@44.50. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week ruled 
firm and higher, under light offerings 
and good demand. More _ seasonable 
weather had a tendency to stimulate 
business. Quotations, Nov. 24, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $38@39 ton; 
hard winter bran, $38@39; pure bran, 
$39.50@40; soft winter bran, $40@41; 
standard middlings, $38.50@39.50; flour 
middlings, $41@46; red dog, $46.50@ 
47.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Millfeed developed consider- 
able strength last week, and prices ad- 
vanced $2@3. There was a good gen- 
eral demand, and as the mills have not 
accumulated stocks, and in many cases 
have sold ahead, they were in a very in- 
dependent situation. The absence of of- 
ferings of Montana feed on this coast 
has added strength to the market. 
Standard mill-run was readily salable at 
$30 ton. 


San Francisco—After an extremely 
dull month millfeed showed some activity 
last week. However, offerings were lim- 
ited, and mills generally are sold up for 
60 to 90 days. Prices received from 
north coast and intermountain mills were 
firmer, with only an occasional car of- 
fered. Unless milling improves material- 
ly, feed is likely to continue firm and 
scarce throughout the winter, whereas 
buyers had expected a decline. Quota 
tions, Nov. 23, basis carload lots, deliv: 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Kansas bran, $40@41 ton; 
Idaho blended mill-run, $33.50@34.50; 
Idaho white mill-run, $35@36; Idaho red 
mill-run, $32.50@33; northern white brat 
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and mill-run, $34@35; northern red and 
standard mill-run, $31@32; shorts, $34@ 
85; middlings, $40@41; Montana bran 
and mill-run, $34@35; low grade flour, 
$41@42. 

Portland.—Millfeed is in a strong po- 
sition. Production is large, but much 
below the demand. Prices are steadily 
rising, with $29.50 bid for mill run and 
$30 asked, on Nov. 24. Middlings were 
quoted in straight cars at $45 ton. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Bran and shorts were in 
excellent demand last week, with par- 
ticularly good buying by the East. The 
West has not entered the market on the 
scale usual at this time of year, due to 
mild weather, but demand from that 
quarter cannot long be delayed. Mean- 
time there is no accumulation of stocks 
anywhere, and a high level of prices is 
being maintained. Quotations, Nov. 24, 
basis in store Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur: Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, 
shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, 
shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts 
$31; British Columbia, bran $29@31, 
shorts $31@33; Pacific Coast, bran $32 
@34, shorts $34@36. 


Toronto.—Production of millfeed was 
heavy last week, but all offerings were 
quickly absorbed. Considerable quan- 
tities of bran went to eastern United 
States. Prices of bran and shorts went 
up $1 on Nov. 20, but middlings did 
not change. Quotations, Nov. 24: bran 
$35 ton, shorts $37 and middlings $45, 
in jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario points, net cash terms. 


Montreal_—Bran and shorts continued 
strong last week, and advanced $1. De- 
mand for middlings slackened somewhat 
and millers are studying the advisability 
of reducing the differentials of $8 over 
shorts. Country buyers are taking de- 
livery of millfeed for immediate require- 
ments. The strength of the market 
seems to encourage them to limit their 
purchases, which ensures a steady stream 
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Atlanta.—Although there is little ad- 
vance business in mixed feed, orders are 
coming in for spot shipment, and sales 
are more active than a year ago. Mills 
were running at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week. Stocks are very low. 
Quotations, Nov. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $44@45 ton, second 
grade $40@41, lower grades $32@34; 
best grade chicken feed $51@53, lower 
grades $46@46.50; best grade dairy feed 
$51.50@52.50, lower grades $41.50@ 
42.50; beet pulp, $45. 

Memphis.—Although still running on a 
limited schedule, mixed feed mills are 
increasing production because of a larger 
demand. Failure of pastures and colder 
weather have necessitated heavier feed- 
ing. Dairy feed is still the most active, 
but there is a fair demand for poultry 
varieties. Quotations are steady to firm, 
without much change. 


Nashville——Mixed feeds trade was of 
routine character last week, buyers stay- 
ing close to needs. Expectation of lower 
price has encouraged the hand-to-mouth 
policy. Manufacturers do not expect re- 
newal of business on a large scale until 
after Jan. 1. Quotations, Nov. 24: dairy 
feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, $36 
@50 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $43@49; 
poultry mash feeds, $54@72; horse feeds, 
$34@44. 

St. Louis——Manufacturers reported a 
slightly improved demand for mixed 
feeds last week, but it is still spotted 
and of small volume. Fair bookings of 
dairy feeds for future delivery were 
made, but buyers were waiting for pos- 
sible lower prices on other feeds. Deal- 
ers are not moving as much volume as 
ordinarily at this season of the year, due 
largely to the heavy feed crops produced 
in most territories. Prices showed little 
fluctuation. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Nov. 24, at $50.50 ton, high grade 





Scratch feeds were not quite as active. 
On Nov. 24, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $48@48.50 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $42@42.50, and mash feeds 
$58.50@61. 

Toronto.—Sellers of mixed feeds did a 
brisk business last week. Some prices 
declined, oat chop dropping $1, oat and 
barley chop $3 and oat feed $1. Other 
lines were unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
24: oat chop $46 ton, oat and barley chop 
$47, crushed oats $46, corn meal $48@50, 
feed wheat $46, oat feed $26, and chick 
feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week, and 
prices were steady, with a tendency to 
advance. Offerings were light. Foreign 
demand was fair and exports declined, 
11,642 bags leaving this port, 4,677 for 
Bremen, 4,063 for Rotterdam, 2,892 for 
Hamburg and 10 for Puerto Castilla. 
Cotton Exchange quotations, Nov. 22: 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $45.50@46 
ton; hulls, sound quality, $11.50, deliv- 
ered, 

Atlanta.—Buyers are taking good 
quantities of cottonseed meal for cur- 
rent needs. Prices are almost as high 
as at the peak of the old crop, a situa- 
tion few expected. One reason for im- 
provement in buying is a lower crop es- 
timate than had been expected. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta, spot ship- 
ment: 8 per cent ammonia, $45@46.50 
ton; 7 per cent, $41@43; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $12@13, bulk $8@9. 

Kansas City.—Although domestic de- 
mand was rather slow, there was enough 
export business done last week to cause 
a strong market for cottonseed meal. 
Offerings were scarce, and prices higher. 
Quotation, Nov, 24, $50.40@50.90 ton. 

Evansville.— Demand for cottonseed 
meal improved last week. Business, 
however, remained somewhat light. 
Quotation, Nov. 24, $54 ton. 


BULLISH TRENDS IN 
FEEDSTUFFS PERSIST 


Small Stocks and Light Offerings, with Cold 
Weather Approaching, Make Prices 
Firm to Strong 


All classes of feeds continued firm 


and strong in price last week. Small 
stocks, light offerings and a good de- 
mand combined to give strength to the 
market. The two most important factors 
in the present situation are the light sup- 
plies in practically all positions and the 
advent of cold weather, with its result- 
ant increase in buying. Sentiment con- 
cerning the immediate future of the 
prices of bran and concentrates is con- 
siderably more bullish than otherwise. 

Linseed meal was firm, with good de- 
mand for all offerings. The situation at 
Buffalo was strong, with urgent demand 
for the limited offerings. Mills were sold 
ahead, and offerings by resellers were 
small. Mill production continued light, 
due to slow demand for oil. The market 
was steady at Minneapolis. Local crush- 
ers contracted liberal amounts, and ship- 
ping directions were arriving promptly. 
Production continued large. 

Gluten feed and meal continued firm, 
with fair demand for liberal offerings. 
Mills and resellers were offering for both 
near-by and future shipments at Buffalo 
in considerable quantities. Mill produc- 
tion in or near that market improved, 
due to a better demand for the main 
product. The price was nominal at Chi- 
cago, as important mills were reported 
out of the market. 

Hominy feed was strong, as demand 
for the mill offerings was good. The 
market at Buffalo was firm, particularly 
for white hominy, as offerings were 
small and mills were sold up for the 
balance of the year. Yellow was not 
quite as strong as white. Hominy feed 
was firm at Omaha, and showed strength 
at Chicago, as offerings were light. 

Alfalfa meal was steady for the week. 
Trade was of small volume, and little 


of orders. Very little activity was re- horse feed $40.50, and scratch feed $46. Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm green hay was available for top grade 
ported from New England sources. Evansville—Some improvement was and unchanged last week, with a fair meal. Much wet medium and low grade 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal noted in mixed feeds last week. Local demand. There was not much reselling. hay is included in the current arrivals. 


rate points, Nov. 24: bran, $35.25 ton; 
shorts, $37.25; middlings, $45.25. At 
Fort William: bran, $28; shorts, $30; 
middlings, $38. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.— Demand for molasses 
continues strong, and the market has ad- 
vanced. Several million tons will be 
exported within a few weeks, and it is 
expected that a further rise will occur 
thereafter. Quotation, Nov. 27, $38.80 
ton, in barrels, basis Minneapolis; 10c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans. 


trading was fair, and shipping instruc- 
tions good. Quotations, Nov. 24: dairy 
feeds, $39 ton; horse feeds, $36; scratch 
feeds, $50; mash feeds, $56. 
Montreal—Demand was good last 
week for all lines of mixed feeds. On 
Nov. 22, quotations for car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, were as follows: 
barley meal, $45.25 ton; oat moulee, 
$47.25; mixed moulee, $47.25. 
Chicago.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
did a fair business last week. Dairy 
feeds were in best request, although sales 
were mainly for near-by shipment. 


Quotation, Nov. 24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$42@51.80 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was fairly 
active last week, and local dealers re- 
ported demand improved. On Nov. 24 
43 per cent was quoted at $51.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, and 41 per cent at $49.25 
@49.50. 

Memphis.—With the supply of cotton- 
seed diminishing, as the crop is being 
picked, and quality damaged by frost, 
mills are not so eager to sell cottonseed 
meal. Demand has increased from 
near-by feeders and mixers, and from the 


<_<? 


trade in the North and East. Waiting 
for a market reaction brought disap- 
pointment, and quotations are now at the 
season’s peak, 41 per cent meal being 
quoted Nov. 24 at $45 ton, and 43 per 
cent, little of which is being produced in 
this territory, at $47.50. Demand was 
not quite so keen for near-by shipment. 
Hulls were firm and higher at $9.50@10 
ton, bulk. 

Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
locally for cottonseed meal last week, 
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with the market easy. Prices were un- 
changed. Shippers were offering at 
$48.50@56 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. 

Pittsburgh.— Demand for cottonseed 
oil meal was light last week, and prices 
slightly higher. Offerings were mod- 
erate. On Nov. 24 41 per cent protein 
was quoted at $50.20 ton. 


Minneapolis.—With cottonseed meal in 


good demand, prices have advanced 
about $1 since a week ago. Mixers re- 
port difficulty in getting shipments. 


Quotation, Nov. 27, for 43 per cent, ba- 
sis Minneapolis, $53.30 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—There is very little out- 
side inquiry for screenings. Local grind- 
ers are taking the bulk of the receipts 
at their own prices, so that the market 
presents a rather dead appearance. 
Light-weight screenings are quoted at 
$6@9 ton, medium $9@10, Canadian ref- 
use $9.50@10.50, and seeds $10.50@11.50. 
Mill oats are following the advance in 
the oats option, and are strong at 30@ 
32¢ bu. 

Duluth—There was fair trading in 
screenings last week, with a firmer price 
tendency. However, new _ business 
showed no briskness. 

Winnipeg.—Business in screenings was 
stagnant last week, and supplies contin- 
ued to pile up. Prices remained un- 
changed. Shut-offs were quoted, Nov. 
24, at $3 ton, and standard recleancd 
at $22. 

Toronto.—Screenings sold in satisfac- 
tory volume at unchanged prices last 
week. On Nov. 24 recleaned standard 
were quoted at $25 ton, track, Bay 
ports. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Offerings of gluten feed are 
being taken regularly, but meal is not 
being quoted, due to scarcity of sup- 
plies. On Nov. 24, feed was quoted at 
$39.65 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Atlanta——Demand for both gluten 
feed and meal was fairly brisk last 
week. Offerings of meal, however, were 
exceptionally light. Stocks of both are 
low. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten 
feed, sacked, $48.50@49 ton; gluten meal, 
sacked, $55.50@56. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed remained un- 
changed last week, but meal was $2 
higher. Both are independent in the 
market, and feed is virtually unobtain- 
able, due to the heavy orders placed sev- 
eral weeks ago. Quotations, Nov. 24, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.65 
ton; gluten meal, $51.65. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week was 
in limited supply and held strong at 
$45.55 ton in 100-lb sacks for deferred 
shipment. Gluten meal, with most mills 
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sold up for November and December 
shipment, was in scant supply and held 
firmly at $57.55 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
January delivery. 

Boston—aAll gluten meal _ shippers 
have withdrawn from this market. Lo- 
cal stocks are light, but there is little 


inquiry. 
HAY 


Philadelphia.—There was not much hay 
of fine quality offered last week, and 
this variety was firmly held, but the un- 
der grades were plentiful, dull and weak. 
On Nov. 24 No. 2 timothy was quoted 
at $17.50@18 ton, with not enough No. 
1 arriving to establish a market. No. 3 
timothy was quoted at $15@15.50, No. 1 
mixed clover $16@17, No. 2 $14@15. 


Minneapolis. — Hay prices remained 
unchanged last week. Demand was dull, 
with arrivals very light. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: No. 1 timothy $15@15.50 ton, 
No. 1 clover (mixed) $14, No. 1 clover 
$14, No. 1 prairie $14.50, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—Small movement of corn 
meal and limited output kept hominy 
feed and corn bran prices firm last 
week. Demand was light. Bran was 
quoted at $34@35 ton, Nov. 24, with 
hominy feed $1 more. 


Atlanta—Inquiry for hominy feed 
was brisk last week, but orders were 
few and for present wants only. Of- 
ferings were light and stocks low. Prices 
were firm at about $41@42 ton, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, Nov. 23, though some sales were 
reported at as low as $39@40. 


Nashville—Hominy feed was strong, 
and in increased demand last week with 
the market $1 higher. Mills in southern 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri were two 
weeks behind with orders. Quotation, 
Nov. 24, $38 ton. 


New Orleans—Demand for hominy 
feed was fair last week. Offerings con- 
tinued light, and buying was mostly for 
current or near future requirements. 
Prices were steady, although showing a 
tendency to decline. Quotation, Nov. 22, 
$1.98 per 100 lbs. 


Milwaukee.—The decline in the cash 
corn market held hominy feed unchanged 
last week, but it had a firm outlook. 
Quotation, Nov. 24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$34.50@35 ton. 

Evansville—Movement of hominy feed 
was normal last week, with local demand 
fair and shipments good. Prices con- 
tinued firm. Quotations, Nov. 24: flake, 
$3.20 per 100-lb sack; pearl, $2.30; 
cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 


Boston.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, with 
prices firm and light local stocks re- 
ported. Shippers were offering at $42.50 





ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, 
Boston points. 

Omaha—Hominy feed was firm last 
week, and demand fairly active. Quota- 
tions: white $31 ton, yellow $32; ton 
lots, $38 more. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, regardless of increased 
offerings, continued steady and in good 
demand last week at $39 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for either prompt or deferred 
shipment. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed last week 
sold fairly well, and ruled firm, with of- 
ferings light. Quotation, Nov. 24, $40.50 
@41 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Chicago.—Hominy feed was not ac- 
tive last week, and offerings continued 
moderate. On Nov. 24 it was quoted at 
$35.50 ton, sacks, Chicago. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.—There was little busi- 
ness last week in dried buttermilk. Most 
buyers seemed well supplied, having 
bought earlier in the season when prices 
were much higher, so that some difficulty 
is being experienced in getting shipping 
instructions. Quotation, Nov. 24: car 
lots, 6Yec Ib; l.c.l., 6%4c. 

St. Paul.—Although the dried butter- 
milk market shows little change from 
last week, manufacturers expect an in- 
creased demand after Dec. 1, and antici- 
pate a price increase of lc lb. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 27: car lots, 642c lb; Le.l., 7c. 

Chicago. — Dried buttermilk improved 
last week, and was a little stronger. 
Demand increased, with more sales, al- 
though buying was not active. On Nov. 
24 it was quoted at 6%,@7c Ib, car lots, 
Chicago, and 7@7%c l.c.l. 


Evansville——Demand for dried butter- 
milk was quiet last week, prices remain- 
ing unchanged. On Nov. 24, semisolid, 
in barrel lots, was quoted at $4.25 per 
100 lbs. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Memphis.—Larger movement of mixed 
feed is increasing consumption of alfalfa 
meal, but little business was done last 
week, as offerings were limited. No. 1 
medium was quoted, Nov, 24, at $32 ton, 
Memphis. 

Atlanta—Demand for alfalfa meal 
continued quiet last week, though no 
lower than usual at this period. Few 
orders were reported for other than cur- 
rent wants. Offerings were limited, and 
stocks are low. Prices were firm at 
about $36 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, Nov. 23, 
for No. 1 meal, sacked, and $33 for 
No. 2. 

St. Louis—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Nov. 24, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, 
$27 ton; No. 1, $30.25@30.50; choice, $32. 

Omaha.—aAlfalfa meal last week was 
unchanged to a little higher, and de- 
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mand moderate. Quotations: medium 
size, choice $29.50 ton, No. 1 $26.50, No. 
2 $24; ton lots $3 more. 

Chicago.—There was some inquiry for 
alfalfa meal last week, but demand was 
not active. On Nov. 24, No. 1 was 
quoted at $29 ton, sacks, Chicago, and 
No. 2 at $25.50. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—Reground oat feed was firm- 
ly held last week, and advanced $3, 
Shippers were asking $22 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points, 

Chicago.—Reground oat feed contin- 
ued to gain in strength last week, and 
there was a good demand for the light 
offerings. On Nov. 24 it was quoted at 
$15.25@16 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Minneapolis.—There is a stronger tone 
to the reground oat feed market, and 
demand continues heavy. Quotation, 
Nov. 27, $18 ton, Minneapolis. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.— Brewers’ dried grains 
were up $1 last week but as supplies 
were unobtainable there was practically 
no market. Producers are sold far 
ahead. Quotation, Nov. 24, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $41@42.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Offerings of brewers’ dried 
grains were so scarce last week that few 
prices were available. Late in the week 
they were quoted, nominally, at $42.50 
ton, f.o.b., plants. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis —A strong demand exists 
for dried beet pulp, and with supplies 
rather tight, shipments are behind. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 27, $33 ton, f.o.b., track, 
factory. : 


a 
FEEDING TANKAGE 
Omaha.—There was little change in 
quotations on feeding tankage last week, 
they being, at the close: 60 per cent 
protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 more; meat 
and bone scrap $75, ton lots $5 more. 


oo > 

CANADIAN BAKERIES, LTD., REPORT 

Winnirec, Man.—At the third annual 
meeting of the Canadian Bakeries, Ltd. 
recently held in Winnipeg, it was re- 
ported that the operating profit for the 
year ending Aug. 31, after depreciation, 
totaled $282,414. During the year the 
company purchased bakeries at Swift 
Current and Prince Albert, Sask., and 
on Aug. 31 had completed the construc- 
tion of new bakeries at Edmonton, Alta., 
and Saskatoon, Sask. Regret was ex- 
pressed at the retirement of W. C. Shel- 
ly, managing director, who has been ap- 
pointed provincial minister of finance in 
British Columbia. F. W. Riddell will 
take Mr. Shelly’s place as vice president, 
while the vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors, resulting from this appointment, 
will be filled by R. W. Ward. 
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Small Changes in Wheat 
T vers | in wheat futures was quiet last week, with little in the way of fresh 


news to influence price movements. 


Some unfavorable crop comment from 


Argentina caused a little buying, but favorable reports from the winter wheat 
area and a lagging export demand weakened the market in the later dealings. 
Closing prices were %4,@Ic lower for the week. The extreme range was about 2c. 

Car lots were in fairly good demand, with the premium basis firmer on choice 


milling samples. 


Liverpool futures displayed a firmer tone, closing %4@'4d higher 
for the week. Winnipeg was 1@3c lower. 


The visible supply of wheat in the United States decreased 645,000 bus on the 


report of Nov. 26, the second decrease of the season. 
is 134,609,000 bus, or 43,492,000 greater than a year ago. 


is 25,750,000 greater than a year ago. 


The total visible, however, 
The Canadian visible 


The world’s wheat surplus, already large, soon will experience additions from 


the Southern Hemisphere. 


The Australian crop is regarded as safe, and harvest 


is rapidly moving southward in Argentina, being reported active in Santa Fe, which 


is not far from the main producing areas. 


Reports of heavy rains in the northern 


sections of Argentina and hot, dry winds in the south were current, but at the 
same time cables carried favorable comment on the size of the crop. Broomhall’s 
latest estimate of the surplus was 220,000,000 bus, compared with actual shipments 


this season of 181,000,000. 


A private estimate of the Australian crop, received late last week, was 
150,000,000, or 4,000,000 less than the official estimate a fortnight ago and 40,000,000 


more than was harvested last season. 


Condition of winter wheat was generally favorable over most of the area, 


except for excessive rain in parts of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
now ample moisture in all states, including those in the Far West. 


There is 
Some seeding 


still is going on in the Southwest and other states, but the work is about finished, 

with indications that the acreage will be somewhat smaller than that of last fall. 
Export demand for North American wheat was generally quiet, and sales were 

limited mostly to low grade Manitobas, although a few scattered sales of hard 


winters at the Gulf were reported. 
4,000,000 bus in all positions. 


Total sales for the week were estimated at 


Exports of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada last week, 
according to Bradstreet’s, were 14,000,000 bus, a decrease of 1,250,000 from the pre- 
ceding week and about the same as a year ago. Argentina exported about 2,500,000 
bus wheat last week, a decrease of 500,000 from the preceding week and 750,000 


more than a year ago. 


Shipments of wheat from Australia last week were 864,000 


bus, compared with 936,000 in the preceding week and 304,000 a year ago. 
Receipts of wheat at Kansas City last week were moderate, 927 cars, an in- 


crease of 307 over the preceding week and 150 more than a year ago. 


Relief from 


the flood conditions in Kansas and Oklahoma was responsible for the increased 


movement. 


Arrivals of spring wheat at the two northwestern terminals showed 
a further decrease, due to unfavorable weather. 


Minneapolis and Duluth had a 


total of 3,959 cars, a decrease of 184 from the preceding week and 955 more than 


a year ago. 


The movement of wheat to Winnipeg continued liberal, with the country 


anxious to market supplies before the close of navigation. 


The total was 16,408 


cars, a decrease of 910 from the preceding week and 2,487 more than a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
steady to a little firmer on hard winters 
last week, the trading basis being up 
about 4c on the latter. Most current 
receipts are coming from other terminals, 
and there are also some cars of white 
wheat arriving from the Pacific Coast. 
Holders found little difficulty in placing 
the better grades of all kinds with mill 
buyers. Trading basis, Nov. 24: No. 1 
ted 17@25c over December, No. 2 red 
15@25c over, No. 3 red 10@20c over; 
No. 1 hard 5@514¢ over, No. 2 hard 4@ 
5c over, No. 3 hard 1@4c over; No. 1 
dark northern 2@4c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 1@2c over, No. 1 northern 1@ 
3e over. Sales made late in the week: 
No. 2 hard, $1.22@1.221% bu; No. 5 hard, 
$1.09; No. 4 red, $1.22. 


Minneapolis.—While there is not much 
Snap to milling inquiry for wheat, the 
moderate receipts are cleaned up daily. 
Good, sound milling grain is taken readi- 
ly at prevailing premiums, but damaged 
wheat is hard to move. For 14 per cent 
Protein spring wheat 18@24c bu over 
December is asked; 13 per cent, 10@14c 
over; 12 per cent, 1@3c over; 11% per 
cent or lower, option price to 2c over. 
For 14 per cent winter wheat from Mon- 
tana the premium is 16@18c over; 13 
per cent, 11@12c over; 12 per cent, 2@ 
4c over; 11% per cent, option price to 
2c over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
Were: for No. 1 dark 94c bu, No. 1 
Ppt ay 983c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
: dark 96c, No. 1 northern 95c; in cen- 
me North Dakota, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 
: northern 91e; in central Montana, No. 

dark 79c, No. 1 northern 78c. 
= Tange of No. 1 amber wheat at 

inneapolis for the week ending Nov. 24 
Was 944c@$1.247%, and of No. 1 durum 


93%c@$1.00%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 27 at 924%c@$1.17%, and No. 1 
durum at 91142@96',c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 24 
was $1.114,@1.37'4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.1144@1.13%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 27 at $1.11%@1.34%, and No. 1 
northern $1.107%,@1.12%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Nov. 24, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous . years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 55,409 56,182 34,041 44,132 
Duluth ...... 64,644 79,701 24,704 44,632 
Totals ..... 120,053 135,883 58,745 89,064 


Winnipeg.—Foreign demand for cash 
wheat was less keen last week and the 
aggregate of business much _ smaller. 
Stormy weather on the lakes delayed 
tonnage on its way to Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and a lull about midweek 
induced considerable liquidation from 
the country, widening spreads. Some of 
the lost ground was recovered at the 
close. Movement is now in full swing, 
both on the lakes and to the seaboard, 
and high freight rates are being asked. 
Last quotation from Fort William to 
Buffalo or Bay ports was 6c bu, com- 
pared with about 34,c the previous week. 
Traders anticipate heavy shipments be- 
tween now and the close of navigation, 
believing that another 50,000,000 bus will 
move east of the lakehead ports. Since 
Aug. 1, shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur exceeded 172,000,000 bus, 
and since the opening of navigation last 
spring more than 313,000,000 have been 
transported from these ports, establish- 
ing a record for any one season. Low 
grade Manitobas are selling well in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, and there 
is a fairly good demand from mills in 
Canada for certain of the lower grades. 
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Movement from farms shows no abate- 
ment, and up to Nov. 22, farmers had 
delivered to country elevators 340,900,308 
bus wheat alone, compared to 220,182,691 
in the same period last year. Fort Wil- 
liam price for No. 1 northern at the 
close, Nov. 24, was $1.18%, bu. 


Duluth—There was a good array of 
buyers in for spring wheat early last 
week, but as needs were filled they 
thinned out, although offered supplies 
met steady sale all the week. Protein 
types of 124% per cent and up sold 1@ 
2c higher, with no change made in the 
basis, but as demand slowed down, pre- 
miums lost ground, and top on the dark 
northern at the close was lc under the 
previous week. Quotations: No. 1 dark, 
$1.1444@1.344% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.11% 
@1.334%; No. 3 dark, $1.084%@1.27'%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.134%,@1.31%. 
Elevators took up the ordinary and low- 
er grades at the inside price range. Mill- 
ing demand for durum was variable, but 
the cash basis remained steady. Mills 
wanted nothing but choice offerings. El- 
evators cared for ordinary and lower 
grades, but off grades and smutty dam- 
aged types were slow and easier. Ex- 
port inquiry was quiet. Increased ship- 
ping volume was noted in both spring 
and durum. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber — -Durum— 

oO. 


No. 1 No. 2 


Nov. 2 
@119 109 8=©109 


No. 
17... 101 @119 100 
19... 100% @119% 99% @119% 108% 108% 
20... 102% @120% 101% @120% 110% 110% 
21... 102% @120% 101% @120% 110% 110% 
22... 101% @119% 100% @119% 109% 109% 
23... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
24... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
Kansas City—The wheat situation was 
about unchanged last week. Cash wheat 
premiums were stronger, owing to the 
small movement and a ready demand 
from mills, which seem inclined to re- 
place the wheat they are grinding on cur- 
rent orders with new purchases. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 24: hard winter wheat, No. 1 
$1.13@1.35 bu, No. 2 $1.12@1.34, No. 8 
$1.09@1.32, No. 4 $1.06@1.29; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.33@1.37, No. 2 $1.31@1.35, No. 
3 $1.20@1.30, No. 4 $1.15@1.26. ° 


St. Louis.—Allowing for quality, soft 
wheat was steady last week, but demand 
was limited. Only bright, starchy mill- 
ing types were wanted, and scattered 
cars of No. 2 red were carried over. 
Some damaged No. 3 red was offered 
without bids. Demand for hard wheat 
was only fair. Mills were being offered 
cheaper wheat from outside sources. Off 
grades, however, met a broader demand. 
Receipts were 272 cars, against 182 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 
24: No. 1 red $1.50 bu, No. 2 red $1.46@ 
1.50; No. 2 hard $1.19@1.21, No. 3 hard 
$1.17. 

Toledo—Receipts of soft wheat were 
light last week, and demand was limited. 
Both the price of red wheat and the 
premium seem to be stabilized, and 
have changed little for several weeks. 
The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Nov. 23, was $1.39 bu, or 23¢ 
over the Chicago December, the same 
as a week ago. 

Nashville——Wheat movement contin- 
ued light last week, with shipments main- 
ly coming from Oklahoma and St. Louis. 
Mixed wheat was received, being about 
75 per cent soft and 25 per cent hard. 
Pure soft wheat was scarce and difficult 
to obtain. Receipts at Nashville for 10 
days were 30 cars, against 12 last year. 
Price trend was upward, but somewhat 
irregular. On Nov. 24, No. 2 red, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.58@1.62 bu. 

Atlanta.—Movement of wheat last 
week was small. Millers state that they 
will probably be more active in the 
wheat market in December. Prices were 
strong, No. 2 red, with bill, being quoted 
on Nov. 23 at about $1.67 bu, f.o.b., 
Atlanta. 

San Francisco.—Offerings of wheat 
were rather light last week and demand 
was slow. Quotations, Nov. 23, basis 
100 Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white, $2.10; No. 1 soft western 
white, $2.07; feed wheat, $2.05. 

Seattle—There were fair sales of 
wheat by farmers last week, including 
some large lots. The country price hav- 
ing returned to $1, many farmers who 
had been holding off decided to sell. 
There was no new export business, but 
a few former sales had not been fully 
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taken care of. Mill inquiry for certain 
grades suitable for export flour showed 
improvement. Quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, 30 days’ delivery, Nov. 23: soft 
white, $1.20 bu; western white, $1.19; 
hard winter, $1.1414; western red, $1.15; 
northern spring, $1.14; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.5014. 

Portland.—Wheat selling by farmers 
started in earnest last week, the turn- 
over being estimated at about 2,500,000 
bus. Prices ranged $1@1.02 at country 
points on most of the deals. The un- 
loading was the result of the market 
reaching the dollar level, for which many 
farmers have been waiting. The buying 
was spread over the entire trade, with 
exporters taking most of the grain. It 
was largely a covering movement on the 
part of shippers, as current prices are 
above the export parity and, consequent- 
ly, no new foreign business is being 
worked. Cash terminal quotations at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Nov. 24: soft 
white, $1.20 bu; western white, $1.20; 
hard winter, $1.14; northern spring, 
$1.13; western red, $1.144%2; Big Bend 
bluestem, $1.49. 


Milwaukee.—Cash grain markets were 
firm last week, and cash wheat closed 2c 
higher for all varieties. There was a 
good demand for all kinds, and trading 
was quite active. Offerings were very 
light. Receipts were 5 cars, against 10 
the week before and 20 last year. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 24: No. 1 hard winter, $1.21 
@1.21Y% bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.33@ 
1.38; No. 1 mixed, $1.19@1.20; No. 1 
durum, 98c@$1.02. 


New York.—Wheat fluctuated without 
particular developments last week, and 
in a moderate range. Export demand 
was small. Cash grain quotations, Nov. 
23: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.595% 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.83744; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.335,4; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), $1.3254; No. 2 amber durum, 
f.o.b., New York, $1.2654; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.145%. 

Philadelphia.—There was a good move- 
ment of wheat last week but, with freer 
offerings, prices eased off 1c. On Nov. 
24 No. 2 red winter, garlicky, was quot- 
ed at $1.30@1.32 bu, car lots, in export 
elevator. 


Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Nov. 24 was 
Ygc higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and stocks, 
nearly twice as much Canadian as do- 
mestic, showing an increase of 593,000 
bus. Closing prices, Nov. 24, all based 
on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic: 
spot, $1.323%,; November, $1.32%4,. Re- 
ceipts of southern wheat for the week 
by boat were only 2,020 bus. Cash wheat 
sold down to $1.311%, up to $1.33%4, and 
closed at $1.323%4. Demand from south- 
ern mills for the week was quiet. Ex- 
ports were 297,530 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat for the week 
were 960,270 bus; stock, 4,214,413. 


Toronto.—Ontario farmers are holding 
their winter wheat, in expectation of 
higher prices, which is not surprising. 
Mills are accommodating themselves to 
the situation by turning to western 
spring wheat. Prices are unchanged. On 
Nov. 24 the pool quoted $1.32 bu, f.o.b., 
cars, country points; farmers’ wagon- 
loads at mill doors, $1.15@1.20. West- 
ern spring wheat declined 214c since a 
week ago. Quotations, Nov. 24: No. 2 
northern $1.22, bu, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 
3, $1.18%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 24, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 27, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 407%, @43%%c, 411,@43c; 
No. 2 rye, 9714c@$1.074%, 98%c@ 
$1.05%,; barley, 51@68c, 51@68c. 


Chicago.—Cash rye slipped a little last 
week. Not much was received, and mill 
buyers were in the market for every- 
thing of milling quality available. No. 
2 was quoted around $1.09 bu. Cash 
oats were in good demand, with no spe- 
cial feature to the market. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 49c bu, No. 3 white 46 
@46Y,c, and No. 4 white 48@43%,c. 

Duluth—Light oat offerings and trad- 
ing featured last week. Some cars were 
sent here on contract to go into store for 
assembling and later shipment. No. 3 
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white on track was advanced 1,@2c, 
being quoted at 2@4%%c under Chicago 
December, and closed Nov. 24 at 42@ 
441c bu. A fair local demand prevailed 
for barley. Not much choice malting 
was offered. Other grades held steady 
within the quoted range. Lower closed 
at 51@53c bu, medium 54@57c, and 
choice to fancy 58@60c. Demand for 
rye indicated no aggressiveness. Mills 
were light buyers of the best offerings 
free of ergot. Elevators picked up the 
surplus. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were firm 
last week, and prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Oats made a slight 
advance of %,c. There was a good de- 
mand, especially for the choice grades. 
Receipts of barley were 85 cars, against 
106 the previous week and 119 last year. 
Offerings of oats totaled 19 cars, against 
41 the week before and 43 last year. 
Rye receipts were 11 cars, compared 
with 7 the week before and 18 last year. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: No. 2 rye, $1.064%4 
@1.08Y, bu; No. 3 white oats, 45@461,c; 
malting barley, 62@75c. 

Evansville——There was but little 
change in oats last week, local farmers 
feeding them instead of selling. Many 
are grinding their entire supply to be 
used for fattening stock and feeding 
dairy cattle, permitting more corn to be 
sold. Quotation, Nov. 24, 65¢c bu. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 24: No. 
2 white, domestic, 56@56¥,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 541/,@551,c. 

Boston.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for oats for shipment last week, 
with the market steady. No lake-and- 
rail shipment offering. Fancy 40@42-lb 
oats, all-rail shipment, 62@64c bu; regu- 
lar 38@40-lb, 59@60c; regular 36@38-lb, 
58@59c; regular 34@36-lb, 56@57c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for oats in- 
creased last week, with offerings light. 
Desirable grains found a ready sale. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: No. 2 white, 53@ 
53Y%4c bu; No. 3 white, 51,@52c. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, and the market 
ruled firm with supplies well under con- 
trol. On Nov. 24 No. 2 white was quot- 
ed at 55°, @59%,c¢ bu. 

San Francisco.—Demand for barley 
was dull last week, except at low prices. 
Country offerings were rather light. 
Quotations, Nov. 23, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.55; 
grading, $1.65; choice, $1.85. Demand 
for oats was good, but offerings scarce. 
Quotations, Nov. 23, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $2; seed, 
$2.60. 


Winnipeg—Demand for cash coarse 
grains petered out last week, and weak- 
ness appeared in the futures market. 
Domestic trading in oats was fair, but 
little was done in the way of exporting. 
Barley was exported in small quantities. 
Stocks of barley are quite heavy in 
Canada, and in the absence of real for- 
eign demand are having a depressing 
effect on prices. Rye showed strength 
at times and a few sales for foreign 
consumption were confirmed, but trad- 
ing generally was light for this time of 
year. Quotations, Nov. 24: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats 564%4c bu, No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley 66%,c, and No. 2 
Canadian western rye $1.0534, all basis 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Ontario oats and barley ad- 
vanced 2c last week, but both were 
scarce, and rye, for which only a nomi- 
nal quotation could be had, was almost 
unobtainable. There was a keen demand 
for western feed oats, which dealers are 
finding less difficult to cover, at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, Nov. 24: 
Ontario oats 47@52c bu, car lots, coun- 
try points, according to freights; barley, 
72@77c; rye, nominally $1.10; No. 1 Ca- 
nadian western feed oats 57c, track, bay 
ports; No. 2 feed, 54c. 


q THe Buckwueat MARKET | 


Toronto.—Prices of buckwheat ad- 
vanced 3c last week, as a result of a 
keen demand. On Nov. 24 good quality 
was quoted at 87@90c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 

Philadelphia. — Buckwheat flour last 
week was in small supply and quiet, 
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with little change in prices. Quotation, 
Nov. 24, $3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Pittsburgh—Buckwheat flour last week 
was rather quiet, although small lots 
were in demand. Package business still 
holds good. Quotation, Nov. 24, $3@ 
3.40 per 100-lb sack. 

New York.—Buckwheat for export was 
very active last week, and on Nov. 23 
was quoted at $2.25 per 100 Ibs. 


Corn “i j 





Atlanta.—Demand for corn continued 
brisk last week, although little advance 
buying was done. Prices were consid- 
erably lower for western corn, with little 
effect. White milling continued to be 
the best seller. Some offerings of Geor- 
gia corn were made, but not enough to 
establish a market. For western corn, 
prices were about 5c lower. Quotations, 
Nov. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
western corn, with bill, $1.09@1.10 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.08@1.09; No. 2 yellow 
$1.08@1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.07@1.08 
Sacked corn was about 3@4c more. Fair 
demand is reported for corn meal, most- 
ly for current needs. 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was moderate last week and prices 
steady, although showing a tendency to 
decline. Buying was limited to current 
or near future requirements, and offer- 
ings were light. Foreign demand was 
very slow, and exports negligible. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 22: No. 2 yellow $1.08 bu, 
No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white $1.08, No. 3 
$1.06 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2 per 100 lbs; cream meal, 
$2.40; standard meal, $2.30; grits, $2.40. 


Memphis.—Buyers continue to take 
little corn meal, expecting that prices 
will drop when movement increases. Con- 
sumers are not buying freely. Mills, 
Nov. 24, asked $4.10@4.35 bbl for cream, 
basis 24’s, but only a little was sold. 


St. Louis —Demand for corn was fair 
at advanced prices last week, but offer- 
ings were not quite cleaned up. Ele- 
vators and shippers were the principal 
buyers, some of the former purchasing 
against export sales, but demand of this 
sort was less active toward the close. 
Receipts were 390 cars, against 461 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 24: 
No. 3 corn 824%¢ bu, No. 4 corn 80c, No. 
5 corn 78%c, No. 6 corn 77c; No. 3 
yellow 88c, No. 4 yellow 801,@83c, No. 
5 yellow 791,@80c, No. 6 yellow 771,c; 
No. 8 white 86c, No. 4 white 83c, No. 5 
white 79@80c, No. 6 white 77c. Stand- 
ard meal was quoted at $2.10 and cream 
meal at $2.20 per 100-Ib sack. 


Kansas City.—Corn prices declined last 
week, although they closed only slightly 
under the previous week. The movement 
is not yet nearly up to expectation. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 24: white corn, No. 2 81@ 
82,c bu, No. 3 80@8lc, No. 4 78@79c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 82@83c, No. 3 801, 
@81¥,c, No. 4 7814.@79¥,c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 79@8lc, No. 3 771,@78¥,c, No. 4 
T6@77 nc. 


Nashville-—Demand for corn was fair- 
ly active last week. A good deal of 
local stock is being used by gristmills in 
the South, and some shipments are being 
received from Ohio Valley stations in 
Kentucky and Indiana. Receipts for 10 
days were 85 cars, compared with 30 last 
year. Activity increased in demand for 
corn meal, and some forward contracts 
were closed. Prices were strong. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 24: No. 2 white $1.01 bu, 
No. 8 white 99c; No. 2 yellow $1.01, No. 
3 yellow 99c; degerminated cream meal, 
in bags, $2.25 per 100 lbs. 

Milwaukee.—Corn last week closed 21, 
@38¥,c bu under the previous one. There 
was a good demand, and the offerings 
were much heavier, with most of them 
on sale. Receipts were 205 cars, against 
85 the week before and 58 a year ago. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: No. 4 yellow, 80% 
@82c bu; No. 4 white, 801,@82c; No. 
4 mixed, 794%@81'¥4c. On Nov. 24 corn 
meal was quoted at $1.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Chicago.—A good demand prevailed 
for corn goods in small amounts last 
week, and supplies seemed insufficient. 
Corn flour was quoted, Nov. 24, at $2.35 

tT 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.35, cream meal 

.35, and hominy $2.35. Cash corn de- 





clined a little. Movement from the coun- 
try was light, due to wet weather. De- 
mand was good all week at the easier 
prices. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 88@ 
8344c bu, No. 5 mixed 8114,@82',c, No. 
6 mixed 80@80%,c; No. 4 yellow 82144@ 
841,c, No. 5 yellow 8114,@83c, No. 6 yel- 
low 801,@8lc; No. 3 white 851,c, No. 4 
white 83@83¥,c, No. 5 white 811/,@82%,c, 
No. 6 white 80@80%,c. 

Minneapolis.—Corn prices are on a 
shipping basis, and a fair business is 
being done, notwithstanding the com- 
paratively heavy receipts. No. 3 yellow 
on track is selling at 1@3c bu under the 
Chicago December option, No. 4 yellow 
8@llc under, and No. 5 yellow 12@14c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 24 
was 81@86c; the closing price on Nov. 
26 was 82@83c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 27 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.80@4.90. 


Evansville-—Business was brisk at lo- 
cal corn mills last week. Two thirds of 
the local crop is out of the fields, and 
the supply of white corn from local 
sources is ample to take care of mill 
needs of this section. Yellow corn is 
being secured from the West. This 
year’s corn is of especially fine quality. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: new corn, 80c bu; 
cream corn meal, $2.60; cracked corn, 
$2.25; feed meal, $2.25; corn bran, $1.75. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of corn were very 
brisk last week, practically all offerings 
being taken quickly. Prices were higher 
and firm. Quotations, Nov. 24: No. 2 
yellow, shelled, $1.01@1.02 bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, $1@1.00%; kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.80@2.85 
in 100-Ib sacks. 


Baltimore.—Corn was irregular and 
moderately active last week, No.2 Decem- 
ber closing 414¢ down from the high and 
1%c lower than on Nov. 17. Arrivals 
were 173,430 bus, all by rail. If there 
were any sales they were not reported, 
arrivals doubtless representing export 
business done on the quiet. Closing 
prices, Nov. 24: No. 2 December (ex- 
port), 9414c bu; domestic new No. 2 yel- 


low, track, $1.04, or 2c up from previous 


figures. New cob corn was steady and 
fairly salable at $4.50@4.75 bbl. Corn 
jeal and hominy were unchanged in 
price but in good jobbing demand, the 
former at $2.25 per 100 lbs, and the lat- 
ter at $2.45. 


Boston.—There were no offers last 
week of corn for lake-and-rail shipment. 
A good demand existed for No. 2 yel- 
low, all-rail shipment, at $1.10@1.11 bu, 
No. 3 yellow at $1.07@1.08, and No. 4 
yellow at $1.05@1.06. There was a quiet 
demand for granulated and bolted yellow 
corn meal at $2.65, with feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.20, all in 100-lb 
sacks. No gluten feed was offering for 
shipment to this market. 


Philadelphia.—Corn goods last week 
were quiet, and prices favored buyers. 
Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meals 
in 100-lb sacks were quoted, Nov. 24, at 
$2.75. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
good last week, and prices remained firm. 
Many buyers expect declines when larger 
quantities start to move. Quotations, 
Nov. 23, basis 100 lbs, delivered, San 
Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.06, 
bulk; California yellow, $2.171,, sacked; 
Egyptian, $2.20, sacked; California milo, 
$1.85, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.75, 
bulk; eastern No. 2 Kafir, $1.72, bulk. 

Toronto.—Corn was very active last 
week, as demand for the American vari- 
ety was heavy. There is now little Ar- 
gentine corn changing hands, as the Unit- 
ed States product is cheaper. Prices 
were unchanged. On Nov. 24 No. 3 
American yellow corn was quoted at $1 
bu, delivered, Toronto. 


oo > 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 255,500 200,318 80 
Previous week .. 255,000 201,823 80 
Year ago ....... 253,000 211,653 84 
Two years ago... 238,000 184,676 17 
Three years ago. 238,000 173,118 73 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket continues very strong, and crushers 
report that they are practically sold out 
until well into January. Shipping direc- 
tions are plentiful. Quotation, Nov, 27 
$58.50@59 ton. The export market is 
somewhat quiet, with cake priced at $49 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—__. 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec, 





Nov. 20...$2.39% 2.39% 2.41 2.35% 2.364% 
Nov. 21... 2.43 2.42% 2.41% 2.36% 2.37 
Nov. 22... 2.42% 2.41 2.41% 2.36 2.36% 
Nov. 23... 2.39% 2.39 2.38% 2.33% 2.33% 
Nov. 24... 2.38 2.37% 2.37% 2.32 2.33 
Nov. 26... 2.39% 2.39% 2.29% 2.34% 2.35 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 24, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): . 


7-Receipts— —Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 8,107 9,205 2,256 1,470 
Duluth ....... 4,215 6,594 3,328 3,936 
Totals ...... 12,322 15,799 5,584 5,406 


Duluth—Bullish sentiment pervaded 
the flaxseed futures market, resulting in 
an advance of 5%c, and establishing a 
new high level on the present upturn. 
Active cash demand and light receipts, 
coupled with other market factors, were 
responsible for the strong showing. No. 
1 spot advanced 2c to top figure, or Ile 
over November. To arrive, December 
price. Later, liquidation weakened the 
list, eventually wiping out all of the ad- 
vance, besides adding 1@1%c more in 
the way of decline. Fair shipments 
were made. One cargo of 436,623 bus 
was sent out. 


Winnipeg—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal was excellent last week, and 
prices advanced. With seed at its pres- 
ent high price in the near-by option, 
mills are not buying, and are carrying 
small stocks. Quotations, Nov. 24: oil 
cake in bags, $51 ton; meal in new bags 
$53, and in seconds $52. Flaxseed trad- 
ing was considerably lighter. Price 
fluctuation was narrow, and the market 
appeared able to absorb all that was of- 
fered for sale. Spreading operations be- 
tween Winnipeg and Duluth were in 
evidence, but on a very light scale. No. 
1 northwestern closed, Nov. 24, at $1.98%4 
bu, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal was unchanged 
last week, and demand quite brisk. On 
Nov. 24 in secondhand bags, it was quot- 
ed at $57.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal was very 
strong last week, with a scarcity of of- 
ferings and good demand. Some good 
business was done in the future posi- 
tions. Crushers are well sold up, one 
saying that it has nothing to offer until 
January, and then only in single car 
lots. On Nov. 24 linseed meal was quot- 
ed at $61.80@62.80 ton. 


Chicago.—There was a brisk demand 
for linseed meal last week, and jobbers 
reported a good business. Crushers 
were pretty well sold, so most current 
business was with resellers. On Nov. 24 
it was quoted at $59@59.50 ton, sacks, 
Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal contin- 
ued its strong upward trend last week, 
advancing $2@2.50. Demand _ slowed 
down because of the advance, but mills 
were not pressing any on the market. 
Quotation, Nov. 24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$59.50@60.50 ton. 


Evansville—Linseed meal was fairly 
active last week, with better inquiry. 
Quotation, Nov. 24, $62 ton. 

Pittsburgh—tLinseed meal was some- 
what easier last week, with demand con- 
siderably improved. Stocks were light. 
One Nov. 24 it was quoted at $60.70 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was firmly held 
last week, with a better demand and 
only moderate offerings. Most mills re 
ported as being sold ahead, and the mar- 
ket closed strong, with indications of 4° 
advance. Buffalo shippers were offering 
34 per cent at $62 ton, in 100-Ib sacks; 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
20...++- 116 120% 111% 117% 
21...++> 116% 121% 112% 118% 
| Se 116% 121% 112% 118% 
23 116% 121 111% 117% 
Bh. wcvee 115% 120% 111% 117% 
Bewecee 116% 121% 111% 117% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Nov Dec May Dec. May 
20.....- 109% 117% 116% 124% 
M1....+.. 110% 117% 117% 125% 
| er 109% 117% 117% 124% 
28...6-- 109 % 116% 117% 124% 
$4....-- 108% 116% 116% 123% 
So 109% PS “Needs “dawhe 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 20.. 112% 120 Nov. 23.. 113% 121 
Nov. 21.. 113 120% Nov. 24.. 113% 121 
Nov. 22.. 113% 121% Nov. 26.. 114 121% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
90....06 120% 119 99% 106% 
) A 120% 119% 100 100% 
Bieeccce 118% 118% 99% 99% 
. eae 118% 118% 99 98% 
Soo 117% 117% 98 98% 
| 118% 118% 98 98% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Nov. Dec March Nov Feb. 
) | ee 135 135% 112% 116% 
Dec Feb. 
, Sa 135 135% 115% 116% 
BB sccce 134% 136 112% 115% 
Beccese 134% 135% 112% 115% 
) See 135 135% 112% 115% 
} | eee 135% WE%H éé== cc0eose cveceo 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
eee 85% 88 80% 85% 
Fee 87% 89% 81% 86 % 
ee 86% 88% 80% 85% 
Baceose 85% 87% 719% 8456 
ae 84% 86% 17% 83% 
Ties see 85% 87% 719% 85% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec March Dec May 
ae 46 46% 42 42% 
ae 46% 47 42% 44% 
ae 46% 47 42% 44% 
| err 46% 47% 42% 44% 
Setsces 46% 465% 42 43% 
26 47 47% 42% 44% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec March Dec. May 
bse. 102% 105% 99% 104% 
| ee 104 106% 101% 103% 
ae 103 % 106% 101% 104 
as 102% 105% 100% 103% 
ivsexe 102% 105% 99% 102% 
a 102% 106% 99% 103 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov Dec. Nov. Dec. 
| ae 234 236% 235% 236% 
Sa 236% 239 236% 237 
BRS <6.0% 235% 238 236 236% 
Biitecess 233 235% 233% 233% 
Sa séés eeeus 235 232 233 
Meh ee 6eeae 236% 234% 235 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Nov. 24, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
243 ee es 


Minneapolis .. 3 5 207 

Kansas City... 14 13 177 156 

Chicago ...... 234 258 146 122 ea ee 
New York .... 285 302 90 127 423 306 
Philadelphia . 45 30 48 39 88 88 
Boston ....... 30 37 18 25 ee ee 
Baltimore .... 25 21 7 6 

Milwaukee ... 67 80 2 2 es 2s 
Duluth-Sup. .. 156 160 221 163 200 255 
*Nashville ... ee oe 62 55 


*Figures for 10 ‘days. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
<—Week ending—— July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Nov. 17, 1928 

a er OP ee 55,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
——Week ending——. 

Nov. 17 Nov. 10 
936,000 186,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 17, 1928 
8,709,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Nov. 10. 2,647 2,621 2,561 
Production July 1- 

a 49,646 49,137 54,626 

Imports— 

July 1-Nov. 10....... toe Vas 2 


xports— 
July 1-Nov. 10....... 4,370 5,100 5,700 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 24, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneap’lis 2,388 2,097 1,262 799 29,321 19,866 
Kan. City..1,228 956 730 989 19,666 14,598 
Chicago ... 207 261 152 105 
New York. .3,2822,276 1,580 766 
Philadelphia 946 272 273 78 
MORtOR 2.000 275 862 65 32 
Baltimore .. 973 943 298 160 
Milwaukee.. 7 26 10 124 ase ose 
Dul.-Sup. ..4,5073,096 5,030 4,661 23,202 15,976 
BOONES cevcee 453 85 303 oe ose eee 
Buffalo ae -- 1,690 25,526 26,860 
*Nashville . 37 16 15 28 669 585 

*Figures for 10 days. 


2,368 3,028 
1,366 
1,467 566 
6,645 3,236 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Nov. 24, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 589 172 340 105 23 1,727 
Kansas City.. 343 979 442 336 83 984 
Chicago ..... 2,325 925 1,35 347 es oe 
New York ... 67 32 és o* 30 110 
Philadelphia . 66 2 24 8 55 88 


Boston ....... os 1 ee oe ee 

Baltimore .... 173 8 43 -- 2365 26 
Milwaukee ... 284 86 298 87 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 32 7 ee a 80 

BONO ceccece 69 23 29 ee es ee 
Buffalo ...... -- 202 ee 45 99 1,349 
*Nashville ... 106 37 67 15 89 64 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 145 108 124 47 823 227 
Kansas City... 13 6 7 6 27 132 


Chicago ...... 244 66 13 oe es ee 
New York,.... 12 64 17 oe 2137 166 
Philadelphia . 1 5 1 ee 6 18 
MORO cccccecs oe 1 ee as 3 5 
Baltimore .... q 1 ce ee 5 10 
Milwaukee ... 15 26 18 11 os ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 239 641 74 4811,338 762 
BuMale ...c0- os oe ee 47 640 921 
*Nashville ... 10 | 5 10 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 440 335 291 332 2,152 

Kansas City... 83 49 30 76 45 326 
Chicago ...... 186 175 196 54 ee es 
New York .... 9941,028 717 6291,341 619 
Philadelphia . 155 2 5 50 423 4 
Boston ....... 172 212 40 -. 479 141 
Baltimore .... 168 232 30 363 725 121 
Milwaukee ... 148 196 126 57 ee oe 
Duluth-Sup, .. 609 687 613 7851,022 450 
ere +. 801 +» $153,233 644 
*Nashville ... 2 3 oe oe ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 








Oats—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 441 281 527 513 2,493 8,542 
Kansas City.. 156 70 48 50 76 514 


Chicago ...... 602 973 612 346 ee - 
New York ... 212 134 418 -. 441 293 
Philadelphia . 4 13 17 24 162 123 
eae 7 20 oe ee 22 6 
Baltimore .... 17 15 os os S330 60 
Milwaukee ... 46 101 206 92 os ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 129 113 ° 479 1,216 421 
, eee 62 47 26 o6 °° 2 
Buffalo ...... o. 677 ee .. 2,244 2,688 
*Nashville ... 174 118 88 58 951 576 


*Figures for 10 days. 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
24, 1928, and Nov. 26, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— ;-—In bond—, 
Nov. 24 Nov. 26 Nov. 24 Nov. 26 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 138,908 95,997 28,466 23,884 
Ry@ ..ccccee 5,553 2,666 257 846 
Corn ..cccses 5,397 21,063 eee eee 
Barley ...... 11,500 4,911 4,055 829 
Oates ...cccee 16,865 24,674 678 540 
Flaxseed .... 2,210 6,224 eve 12 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 24 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 7,719,000 (6,477,000) 
bus; rye, 1,638,000 (1,257,000); corn, 300,000 
(1,955,000); barley, 3,690,000 (143,000); oats, 
593,000 (885,000). 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Nov. 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator—Public 





Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
GD. BD. Be secues 2,973 228 365 22 168 
Can. Gov't ... 539 58 91 60 40 

Sask. Pool 
Me. © cccccces 2,974 390 722 23 «4128 
Be. @ ccssvess 3,692 6 638 30 107 

Pool Terminals— 

Sask. No. 5... 812 10 
Sask. No. 7...1,062 3 
Sask. No, 8...1,489 1 oii 
Wheat No. 1.. 528 5 267 
Wheat No. 2.. 381 ee oe 

Private “regu- 

SO” céccceas 35,339 3,194 7,562 400 1,659 

Other private.. 19 11 12 oe “7 
Potale ..cce. 35,358 3,205 7,574 400 1,659 

Week ago ..... 36,178 2,941 7,733 603 1,845 

Year ago ...... 18,498 1,230 1,731 1,322 777 


Week’s receipts 18,799 1,500 2,434 175 368 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 19,269 1,124 2,546 374 65651 
By rail ..... 351 112 47 3 3 
Year ago— 
Week's receipts 15,625 615 1,114 191 340 
Shipments— 











By lake ..... 18,778 764 875 96 492 
By rail ..... 657 83 ee es ee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 502 2 C, W. ......-- 38 
No. 2 northern. .4,594 CG. Wa scccece 176 
No. 3 northern..4,170 Ex. 1 feed ..... 254 
Ne. 4 wccccccess $.080 2 feeR .ccccvees 1,729 
No. & .ccccccces 4.682 2 fe0G ...cccccs 688 
Me. 6 ccccescccs 6,566 Others ........ 309 

Pee ccccccsecs 3,053 

Durum— Wete wccccece 3,194 
3c W. A.» 33 Flaxseed— Bus 
sc. W. A.. 852 1N. » Grcwvee 209 
3c. W. A. BOTT $C. We seccess 118 
Other ....... 8.330 8 GC. We cccccce 56 
HOCH ccccccecee © OUSTS 2. ccccee 18 
White spring... 290 — 
Winter ..ccccse 33 Total .....00. 400 
Others ...ccceee 2,485 Rye— Bus 
—_ —-«2C.W........- 25 
Total wccecse SESS SW. cccscves 556 
rere 1,078 
Petal .ccscces 1,659 

Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 


United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Nov. 10— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .528,000 507,000 510,000 


Exports ....... eecoce 54,000 103,470 91,700 

IMports ...ccccccccce 7,800 4,500 4,760 
Stocks on Nov. 10— 

At terminals ........ 142,690 100,683 82,700 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.213,810 177,847 167,020 
Week's increase ..... 3,120 nee esos 
Week’s decrease ..... cove 770 180 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 24, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 





1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,785 1,324 16,933 16,517 
Kansas City... 1,200 1,360 4,540 3,020 
New York .... «e0 6 eee eos 
Philadelphia .. 200 240 
Boston ....... 63 40 
Baltimore ..... 239 208 ven re 
Milwaukee .... 2 3 2 2 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


—————Weeek ending 
Nov. 17,’28 Nov. 19, '27 





July 1 to———————, 








‘ t 

Wheat to— Nov. 10,'28 Nov. 17,’28 Nov. 19, ’27 
BOOAF scccosccetcassscoes 88,000 237,000 317,000 4,220,000 5,977,000 
United Kingdom ....... 447,000 S33,000 i$ cesses 9,196,000 27,982,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,650,000 1,858,000 1,652,000 20,524,000 37,822,000 
CeO, cccsestencsdicese * Dehege” 8 |§ 2bpaes ~~ .°” e8seee 22,486,000 29,983,000 
Other countries ......... 36,000 1,454,000 4,000 5,071,000 5,489,000 
WORD wos vvcssccene 3,221,000 4,381,000 1,973,000 61,497,000 107,253,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *312,000 295,000 239,000 5,441,000 6,109,000 
WOAPEOY co cccccccccccccvcvccce 1,033,000 958,000 1,087,000 39,069,000 22,511,000 
GOP ccc ccccdccsccsscvesecces 261,000 319,000 484,000 3,853,000 2,553,000 
RD ccccovscceccceccsaveste 88,000 97,000 223,000 6,938,000 3,387,000 
BE 5 9:06:5050600s bebedes ets 157,000 226,000 294,000 7,063,000 17,337,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,057,000 bus; flour, 98,300 bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 17, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- Nov. 19, 


Week 
ending 





Wheat— Nov. 17 vious week 1927 
United States*... 139,376 +1,635 95,726 
United Statesf... 4,825 —124 3,532 
Canada ......... 177,494 +6,401 111,533 

Petals .ccccccs 321,695 +7,912 210,791 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DOMES ccvcsveses 60,200 —400 67,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

DURES  cocccccuce 381,895 +7,512 278,591 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

BWetals ncccvccces 4,450 +950 22,175 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOOM ccccescces 30,568 +1,964 31,401 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
7————_ United States—___—__, 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
TGly 2 cssce 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
. SS weer 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Bape. 2 .scee 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
GOs BD cccdc 114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 3 ..... 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
Nov. 10 - 137,741,000 4,949,000 142,690,000 
Nov. 17 -139,376,000 4,825,000 144,201,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 - 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 -+ 66,877,000 133,689,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1 - 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Oct. 1 .... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 3..... 158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 
Nov. 10....171,093,000 313,783,000 60,600,000 
Nov. 17....177,494,000 321,695,000 60,200,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply for week ending: 

Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Nov. 3....357,407,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Nov. 10...374,383,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 Nov. 17...381,895,000 
Oct. 1 ...244,796,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Nov. 24: 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,428 245 106 5 261 
eee ese one 22 3 166 
Buffalo ..... 5,757 99 1,651 387 761 
Afloat ....5,010 183 ave coe 78 
Chicago ...13,401 2,131 3,207 2,139 1,166 
Detroit ..... 276 27 39 10 128 
Duluth - 23,202 80 1,216 1,338 1,022 
Galveston ..1,963 129 7ee 5 523 
Indianapolis. 922 332 1,675 eee eee 
Kan. City..19,540 77 97 26 56 
Milwaukee .. 908 131 824 575 683 
BOO cesce 29,321 23 2,493 823 2,152 
N. Orleans... 835 307 134 17 659 
Newp. News ... 85 coe ees eve 
New York... 336 95 270 89 686 
Fort Worth. 4,029 147 216 7 36 
Omaha ..... 9,075 145 704 46 140 
Peoria ...... 13 20 633 ose eos 
Philadelphia. 623 84 128 6 300 
Sioux City.. 663 109 311 rr 35 
St. Joseph ..2,515 2 ose eee jak 
St. Louis ..4,351 530 215 4 182 
Toledo ..... 2,594 42 255 6 29 
Wichita . 5,793 2 2 eee 1 
Canals ..... 320 eee eee 15 105 
Lakes ..... 734 rr 265 ese 188 
Totals ..134,609 5,025 14,463 5,561 9,357 
Last year..91,117 20,125 23,230 2,634 3,503 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Corn, 1,219,000 bus; rye, 189,- 
000. Decreases—Barley, 394,000 bus; oats, 
69,000; wheat, 645,000. 





Fl d—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 199 175 121 491,102 3,379 





Chicago ...... 134 129 

New York .... .. 629 oe rT es ee 
Duluth-Sup. ..*123 134 805 8601,005 2,862 
Buffalo ....... o. 246 ee e ee ee 


*Mill receipts not included. 


Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 buckwheat crop (Nov. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimates for 1927 and 
1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1926 1927 1928 

Maine .......« cteee 345 322 312 
New York ........ 3,837 4,473 4,165 
Pennsylvania ..... 3,610 4,935 4,426 
Michigan ........ 765 689 750 
Minnesota ........ 1,122 1,764 1,281 
West Virginia .... 684 88 820 
Other states ..... » 2,559 2,966 2,910 
U. S., totals..... 12,922 16,029 14,664 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
TO FAVOR BARGE LINES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that it 
has the power under the Denison act to 
order railroads to make joint rates with 
Mississippi and other river barge lines 
and railroad lines, without giving the 
railroads concerned opportunity to testi- 
fy at public hearings. 

The Commission held, further, that the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, con- 
trolled by the government, and now op- 
erating barge lines on the Mississippi 
and other rivers, has instituted a service 
of public necessity and convenience. 
Water lines instituting such service will 
hereafter be required to obtain a ruling 
from the Commission that their service 
is in the interests of public convenience 
and necessity. Water lines holding a 
certificate from the Commission to that 
effect can ask the Commission for an or- 
der compelling railroads to make joint 
rates giving such water lines proper 
divisions of revenue from such joint 
rates and put them into effect immedi- 
ately. 

Indications are that those parts of the 
Denison act providing rather summary 
procedure for forcing railroad compa- 
nies to share business, and divide reve- 
nue earnings on that share, with the gov- 
ernment’s Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, which operates barges on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior rivers, will be taken 
into the courts for interpretation. 





<< 


LAKE RATES ADVANCE AS 
NAVIGATION NEARS CLOSE 


Duturn, Minn.—Grain shippers found 
the vessel market a tight proposition last 
week, and were compelled to increase 
their bids sharply to obtain boats for 
early loading. The situation developed 
strength at the start, which increased all 
through the week. With very little boat 
tonnage on the market and bid for, the 
rate commenced to climb, and at the 
close a top figure for the season was 
established. Charters quickly ran through 
the 4c mark and then hit 5c for wheat, 
delivery at Buffalo. The latter rate was 
reported paid for a steamer to go to 
Georgian Bay next week. No more 
boats were available for shipment there 
at that basis. On Nov. 24 it was re- 
ported that 6c had been paid out of 
Fort William, and while no business 
could be done locally, vesselmen con- 
sidered the same rate effective out of 
here. At any rate, current chartering, 
depending on the demand and supply of 
vessel room, would range 5@6c, depend- 
ing upon how badly a cargo or boat was 
needed. 


The storage and holding rate to Buf- 
falo for wheat advanced to a new high 
of 7c. It is expected that the loading 
and shipping of grain the balance of this 
month will progress as rapidly and 
broadly as possible, because boats de- 
parting after midnight, Nov. 30, when 
the regular insurance expires, will have 
to get a good carrying rate as an offset 
to the high extra insurance effective 
thereafter. 


A larger quantity of grain was loaded 
into bottoms and shipped out last week 
than in the previous seven days. How- 
ever, shipping operations will have to be 
speeded up materially if there is to be 
any sizable cut in elevator stocks be- 
fore the lake season ends. There were 
at least 28,000,000 bus here at the close 
of the week ending Nov. 24, an amount 
larger by 7,000,000 than was held here 
a year ago. 

Failure of United States authorities 
and vessel owners to reach an agreement 
for an early closing of navigation has 
led Canadian officials to act in keeping 
the canal at Sault Ste. Marie open to 
lock through all vessels that leave the 
Head of the Lakes by midnight Dec. 14. 
All shipowners are requested to advise 
the department of marine when their 
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ships leave the western end of Lake 
Superior on the final trip down the lakes. 
oe SD 

W. H. DAY HEADS TRAFFIC LEAGUE 

Boston, Mass.—William H. Day, man- 
ager of the transportation bureau of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and for- 
mer president of the New England Traf- 
fic League, on Nov. 23 was elected presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at its annual meeting held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. He succeeds 
E. H. Childe, of Omaha. The league in- 
cludes 1,000 of the foremost industrial 
and commercial organizations of the 
country. 


o> 

MONTREAL SETS NEW PORT RECORD 

MonTREAL, Que.—With two or three 
weeks of navigation remaining, the port 
of Montreal established a new grain 
handling record, when on Nov. 17 the 
total passed 195,800,000 bus, compared 
with the previous high mark of 195,247,- 
914, made last year. 
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W. R. SUTHERLAND, MILLER, DEAD 

Great Faris, Mont.— Warren R. 
Sutherland, former head miller for the 
Royal Milling Co., died of apoplexy at 
his home near Yakima, Wash., on Nov. 
23. Mr. Sutherland, who was 60 years 
old, became head miller for the Royal 
company when it was established in 1893. 
Later, he served in the same capacity for 
the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. He 
retired in 1913, and entered the fruit 
farming business at Yakima. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son, and a brother, 
George Sutherland, general superintend- 
ent of the Royal Milling Co.’s plant at 
Great Falls. 
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I, J. RUSSELL, BAKER, DEAD 

Denver, Coto.—Ismon James Russell, 
65 years of age, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Alta Market & 
Baking Co., of Denver, died at his home 
last week. He had been ill for a week, 
but was in failing health for more than 
a year. Born at Hillsdale, Mich., in 
1863, he farmed in Iowa, the Dakotas and 
Nebraska when a young man, before go- 
ing to Colorado in 1889. He located at 
Aspen, where he engaged in mining, and 
in 1919 he came to Denver and became 
vice president and general manager of 
the Alta Market & Baking Co. 
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Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ome From 











$Hali- tNew 

To— tNew York fax Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 26.00 31.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *25.00 24.00 +27.00 
ROCWOED ccccscvccs *25.00 cscs €937.00 
Avonmouth ........ 21.00 21.00 **27.00 
MOTOR. cvccvccaces *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 eee 30.00 
BOVOMOR ccccccccces *22.00 24.00 +tt27.00 
Bristol ° 24.00 **27.00 
Cardiff . 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen 3 30.00 37.00 
OTR .cccece " 34.00 **27.00 
Danzig . 31.00 45.00 
Dublin x 24.00 **27.00 
Dundee . 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cous 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... . Te rr 
Glasgow ........4.. J 22.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 6 30.00 37.00 
BEGQMDEPE cccccccces 3 24.00 tt27.00 
TEAVEO cvcccccvevece ¢ cose 27.50 
Helsingfors . 31.00 45.00 
BEG cc cccccccccccce a 23.00 **27.00 
Leith ....... J 23.00 **27.00 
Liverpool ... x 20.00 **25.00 
London ..... “ 20.00 *%*25.00 
Londonderry . ee 29.00 **27.00 
Malmo .....sseeeee . 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ R 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... x cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... i 23.00 *%*27.00 
Gabe cccccscccseces . 30.00 37.00 
PIPSDUS .ccccccccccs ! cose 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... . 24.00 +¢#27.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Btettin wccccccccecs *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@238c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
80c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotter- 
dam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

+tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through January, 1929. 

+*#Through March, 1929. 

$St. John and Portland rates through De- 
cember. 
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PRODUCTS 


Milwaukee.—Rye was very quiet last 
week, and probably will remain so if the 
margin between rye and wheat flour does 
not widen. As some grades of rye flour 
are higher than wheat flour, demand is 
for the latter. Pure white was 10c high- 
er last week and light and medium 5c, 
while pure dark was unchanged and meal 
advanced 5@10c. Quotations, Nov. 24: 
pure white, $6.65@6.80 bbl; light, $6.35 
@6.50; medium, $5.95@6.10; pure dark, 
$4.65@4.80; meal, $5.25@5.45. 


Minneapolis.—The rye fiour market is 
featureless, except for the fact that little 
or no demand has intensified competi- 
tion, and prices are out of line with some 
markets. The big companies that carry 
warehouse stocks in central markets are 
able to keep going by selling a few bar- 
rels at a time to numerous buyers, but 
the mills that have to depend upon car 
lot orders are finding the going rather 
slow. The present rye crop is the poor- 
est that mills have had to work with in 
years. High prices further complicate 
matters, so that there is not much joy 
in rye milling this year. Pure white rye 
flour is held at $6.50@6.65 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, pure medium $5.80@5.95 and 
pure dark $4.30@4.45, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,386 bbls flour, compared with 
12,373, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Chicago.—There was little business 
done in rye flour last week. Demand 
was quiet, although shipping directions 
were fair. Local output totaled 4,044 
bbls, against 4,290 the previous week. 
Mill asking prices, Nov, 24: patent white, 
$6.50@6.75 bbl, jute; medium, $5.70@ 
6.30; dark, $4.25@4.80. 


Duluth—While rye flour continued 
firm, few buyers indicated interest last 
week. The mill received light scattered 
inquiries with only an occasional order 
workable. Quotations, Nov. 24, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.70 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.05; No. 3 dark, 
$4.80; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, 
$5.45. 

St. Louis.—Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Nov. 24: 
pure white patent, $7.05 bbl; medium, 
$6.35; pure dark, $4.85; rye meal, $5.60. 


Atlanta.—Some improvement was not- 
ed in rye flour last week. Bakers were 
ordering out their old contracts on a 
better basis, and movement was some- 
what larger. Prices continued firm, No. 
2 dark selling, Nov. 24, at about $6.75 
@7 bbl, f.o.b., Atlanta. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour business was 
light last week, demand being principal- 
ly from small bakers. Quotations, Nov. 
24: pure white $6.75@7 bbl, medium 
$5.75@6.25 and dark $4.25@4.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh (jobbers’ prices). 

Boston.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for rye flour, rye meal and pure 
dark rye last week, with the market 
firm. Quotations, mill shipment, all-rail, 
in sacks: choice white patent, $7.30@ 
7.40 bbl; standard patents, $6.95@7.05; 
medium light straights, $6.60@6.75; me- 
dium dark straights, $6.10@6.50; rye 
meal, $5.85@5.95; pure dark rye, $5.50 
@5.60. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was upward and 
inactive last week, with the tone slightly 
easier at the close. The trade would do 
a little replenishing at a fair reduction, 
but insists that present rates are beyond 
all reason. One dealer puts it thus: 
“Well, we don’t have to buy at these 
prices, and there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that the mills can keep their 
flour, and we can keep our money.” 
Nominal quotations, Nov. 24, in 98-Ib 
cottons: pure top patent $6.90@7.15 
bbl, straight $6.10@6.35 and dark $4.85 
@5.10. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair move- 
ment in rye flour last week, and values 
were well maintained. Quotations, Nov. 
24, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, $7.25@ 
7.50 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; dark, $5@ 
5.50. 

New York.—Buyers were reluctant to 
purchase rye flour at current high levels 
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last week, especially since there is stjj] 
some on the books at lower prices. Qn 
Nov. 23 white patent, in jutes, was 
quoted at $6.80@7.25 bbl. 


oo SD 


RYE CROP ATTRACTS SPECULATION 


The comparatively small crop this 
year has attracted to rye far greater 
speculation than usual, says the review 
for Nov. 21, issued by Frank H. Blog- 
gett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. Just now 
the Chicago December option presents 
an interesting situation. Public elevator 
stocks total 567,000 bus and private ele- 
vator 1,384,000, a total of 1,951,000, 
Sales for December delivery, 5,686,000, 
Only public elevator stocks are eligible 
for delivery on December sales. Liquida- 
tion of the September, which was not as 
badly oversold as the December, result- 
ed in an advance of 17c, while during 
the same month wheat advanced 3c. 





Toronto.—Oatmeal and rolled oats ad- 
vanced 20c on Nov. 17. The change had 
no effect on business, which was brisk. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: rolled oats $7.30 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 
10c bbl for cash; straight cars, deliy- 
ered on track, $7; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Fair sales of oatmeal were 
made in domestic channels last week, but 
no improvement was noted in the ex- 
port trade. Mills say that at present 
prices they cannot compete with United 
States or British millers in foreign mar- 
kets. Good milling oats are not plenti- 
ful, No. 1 feed being about the only 
grade obtainable in large quantities. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—There was a good demand 
last week for all lines and packages of 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices were 
firmer, being raised 10c bag on Nov. 17. 
Quotation, Nov. 22, $3.60 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered to the wholesale trade. 


Chicago.—Oat products were a little 
stronger last week, and the domestic 
market was fairly active. Some export 
business was also done. On Nov. 24, 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.40 per 90- 
Ib sack, and oatmeal at $2.65 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
for oatmeal last week, with the market 
a shade lower at $2.80 for rolled and 
$3.08 for cut and ground, all in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week was 
in moderate request, and values were 
well sustained, in sympathy with the rise 
in raw material. Quotations, Nov. 24: 
ground, $3.25 per 100-lb jute sack; rolled, 
$3 per 90-lb jute sack. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 27 at $2.37 per 90 lbs. 


oo 


Inmates of the 13 penal and charitable 
institutions of the state of Washington 
consumed 75,300 Ibs macaroni products 
during 1927. Practically all of the food 
fed to those confined to these institu- 
tions is of Washington origin or manu- 
facture. 











FLOUR BRANDS 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Nov. 20, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitte 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of opp° 
sition. 

COMMODORE, and representation of 8 
commodore; Commander Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; wheat flour. Use claimed since about 
Jan, 1, 1928. 

URMA; the Urma Products Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky; rolled oats, macaroni, spaghettl, 
noodles, wheat flour, pancake flour, buck- 
wheat flour, rice, cornstarch, hominy and 
other foods. Use claimed since 1921. 
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HAIN store operators of the United 

States without doubt understand their 
own business, but apparently they still lack 
avery clear insight into the principles and 
ethics of newspaperdom. At any rate they 
have stirred up quite a blizzard of adverse 
publicity and ill feeling among the gentle- 
men of the daily press by attempting to in- 
fluence the editorial policies of certain 
newspapers through the latters’ business of- 
fices. Such procedure is one of the greatest 
crimes of the journalistic world, 

Showing how great is the ill feeling en- 
gendered by the attempt is a recent criticism 
in Editor & Publisher, the leading trade 
journal of the newspapers, and a publication 
that is read by and has the confidence of 
editors and their co-workers in all sections 
of the country. This editorial, headed “A 
Weird Plan,” follows. 


HEN the managing editor is driven into a cor- 

ner, there to sulk in silence until spoken to by 

his publisher or the advertising manager of his 
newspaper, the unhappy fact will hereafter be called 
the “Western Plan.” It is the scheme of the Western 
Chain Grocers’ Association to control news columns, 
We have witnessed all sorts of press agent novelties 
in recent years, but confess that the optimism of the 
authors of the “Western Plan” scales dizzy heights 
hitherto unapproached. 

In other columns of this issue you will read all 
about the “Western Plan,’ which proposes commit- 
ments by publishers and advertising managers that 
their news columns shall give “unbiased” reports of 
the forthcoming investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into chain store practices. After one has 
read the “Western Plan,” and the speech of Edward 
Dale on the subject, just what the chain store folk 
would consider an unbiased account becomes appar- 
ent. It is, of course, touching to learn that just now 
the chain store people are awakening to the advantages 
of newspaper advertising, but we must say that the 
references to it, all in relation to what the chain store 
people now think they want in the news columns, give 
us a feeling that the chain store proprietors are not 
actually sold upon advertising. 

This idea of handing out a document prejudging a 
federal investigation as a guide to managing editors, 
with publishers and advertising executives asked to 
accept its fact and theory, is strangely and wondrously 
new in the field of so-called public relations. It is 
plainly predicated upon the theory that the publisher 
and the advertising manager could or would force this 
cooked-up document onto the editorial department. 
It assumes that managing editors are docile fellows. 

It is not possible for us to take the “Western Plan” 
seriously. It so far outreaches itself in brash impu- 
dence that the flareback must be automatic. When 
publishers and advertising managers of newspapers 
take to committing their editorial departments in ad- 
vance in reference to news, in truth trading favor for 
advertising patronage, the institution that the Federal 
Trade Commission will be investigating will be the 
hewspaper business. 


Plan Called Amazing 


HIS so-called “Western Plan” which promises to 

backfire so dangerously on its originators is thus 
described in the news columns of the same issue of 
Editor & Publisher: 

An amazing plan for obtaining “unbiased” editorial 
treatment of the hearings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of chain store practices, 
scheduled to begin in New York and Chicago the lat- 
ter part of this month, was scheduled to be presented 
to the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association at 
its annual convention in Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 10, by 
Edward Dale, vice president of the Safeway Stores, 
Inc. The scheme, called the “Western Plan,” was 
formulated by Mr. Dale and adopted for the use of 
the Western States Chain Grocers’ Association by a 
committee composed of himself and H. H. Lestico 
and H. R. Barnett, publishers of the Chain Store 
Manager, Los Angeles. 

Believing that managing editors are not business 
men, and therefore incapable of appreciating true 
business news, Mr. Dale, in his plan, suggests that 
chain store operators call together the publishers and 
business Managers of newspapers and set before them 
their desires in the matter of editorial treatment of 
the Federal Trade Commission findings. They are to 
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appeal to publishers as one group of business men 
to another, and ask them to advise their editorial de- 
partments of the facts concerning chain store opera- 
tion so that, when news of the commission’s findings 
comes over the wire, editors may handle it as it should 
be handled to give the chain store operators “a fair 
and square break.” 

Mr. Dale, in his address before the convention, 
called public opinion the strongest arm of the nation 
in safeguarding its rights. Public opinion also deter- 
mines the success or failure of an enterprise, he said. 
He gave credit to public opinion based on newspaper 
advertising for the $3,000,000,000 annual volume of 
chain store business. 

“It is possible that we could have been of a great 
deal more value to the consumer,” Mr. Dale said, “but 
this is a very new business and could never have 
reached its present-day proportions without the aid of 
the great metropolitan dailies, as well as the newspa- 
pers of smaller cities and towns, in all of which space 
has been freely purchased.” 

Mr. Dale then urged greater co-operation among 
chain grocers in passing along ideas and disseminat- 
ing information about the chain store industry. 

Reaching the principal part of his address, Mr. 
Dale introduced the “Western Plan,” accompanying 
his explanation of this ingenious scheme with an attack 
on the procedure of some editors in handling stories 
concerning chain store operations. 


Unfavorable Publicity Anticipated 


“| T has been the unfortunate condition in chain store 

operation,” Mr. Dale said, “that details of how 
large companies are seeking to throttle competition, 
cheat the producer and mulct the consumer, have con- 
stituted news in the eyes of some editors, and been 
prominently displayed, whereas our good qualities— 
when they have been honored by being described in 
print—have appeared in less prominent parts of the 
paper as a 50-word story. You know, yourself, if 
developments from the Federal Trade Commission are 
such on any one chain that correspondents or pub- 
licity experts employed by the opponents can twist 
them, that these developments will be sent over the 
wires to every paper in the United States, so that the 
faults found with one chain may appear to affect the 
operation of every chain in every city. The develop- 
ments in our favor will not be so widely heralded, 
and will probably appear on page 12, where develop- 
ments that might be applied to discredit will reach 
the front page. 

“It is possible that if a newspaper publisher and 
his editor understand the situation, and understand 
that the chain store interests have no publicity men 
attending this hearing to send out propaganda, but 
that the opposition has, then these editors will know 
how to handle such material as they receive, so that 
it may honestly apply to local chains, most of whom 
will have very little connection with the hearing. 

“This plan is submitted to the executive committee 
and to every member, with the request that he consider 
what has been done and its effects. I request that 
on your return home you have with you this brief, 
and present it to your fellow chain operators. The 
plan we are suggesting costs little, compared to what 
it would cost to try to offset vicious propaganda, with 
equally voluminous stories that would not get into 
print. The plan we have outlined is merely a business 
proposition, between you, as a business man, and other 
factors in your community who are business men. 
You understand it on this basis, and you can explain 
it to them on the same principles. You are not mak- 
ing any effort to suppress news. You are not making 
any effort at coercion. You merely have a business- 
like story to tell, and you are endeavoring to put it 
over in a businesslike manner to people who under- 
stand business principles.” 

Copies of the “Western Plan” were distributed to 
the convention delegates. The introductory page of 
the plan explained that it had been presented to pub- 
lishers by a committee from the Western States Chain 
Grocers’ Association. The introduction then continued: 

“The publishers were invited to be present with 
their business managers and advertising managers, so 
that this matter could be reviewed to the group and 
the details of chain store operation explained to the 
heads of the business departments of the newspapers. 

“At the close of the session the briefs were pre- 
sented to each publisher, so that he might have a 
definite program to take up with his managing editor. 
It is often the case that editors of newspapers are 
not business men, and do not understand the business 
angle which we tried to present. They are interested 
in news value, and, of course, any development of the 
Federal Trade Commission that is in favor of the 
chains is not news, but any development that would 
brand the big companies as gouging the public would 
be considered news and would be prominently fea- 
tured. 
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“It is expected that propaganda will be financed 
by some interests in food distribution, and will be 
sent over press wires from Washington and Chicago 
during the investigation. The plan outlined will enable 
newspaper publishers to understand the chain store 
viewpoint, and will encourage editors to give the 
proper treatment to such material that reaches them.” 

The body of the plan explains the principles of 
chain store merchandising, how manufacturers make 
allowances for decreased distribution cost, savings in 
specialty salesmen and savings in advertising brought 
about by the chain store’s popularizing of a product 
in its own advertising. It explains that: “These ad- 
vertising allowances, or special payments, are not 
secret, but are made alike to all merchants who have 
a merchandise machine consisting of a string of stores 
and a suitable selling and advertising system, whereby 
the manufacturer gets a certain benefit... .” 

The statement is made that the organization pre- 
senting the plan is not attempting to whitewash all 
chains, but assures the publisher of the upright prin- 
ciples on which its own business is conducted. 

“However,” the document continues, “the federal 
trade investigation will undoubtedly bring out certain 
facts of a detrimental nature that exist in this class 
of business, and it will be the idea of factors which 
oppose the chain system of distribution to make it 
appear that these faults are committed by every chain 
of grocery stores as a regular part of their system 
of operation.” 


Wants Editors Advised 


IX paragraph six the “Western Plan” gets down to 
business and tells the publisher just what the chain 
grocers expect of him. Here is what they ask: 

“Our purpose in presenting this matter to you is 
so that you may consider what we are doing, and 
have your editorial department advised of the facts 
in the matter, according to your own judgment, so that 
when the investigation is in progress and propaganda 
comes over the press wires, your editors may handle 
it as it should be handled to give us a fair and square 
break. We are sure that there will be some develop- 
ments that can be handled editorially either to our 
benefit or to our detriment, even though the matter 
may have absolutely no connection with us. Some 
chain may be censured by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for practices of which it alone, of all the 300 
chains, is guilty. It would not be fair that our com- 
panies, operating locally under entirely different con- 
ditions, be connected with practices originating else- 
where and applying only to certain chains in that 
locality. 

“We realize that editors sometimes find a news 
item better if it harpoons some large corporation than 
if it praises that corporation. The investigation itself 
could be treated editorially so as to be of great detri- 
ment to our companies. On the other hand, it could 
be treated editorially to be either neutral or favorable. 
The same is true of practically all press advices which 
will come over your wires when the investigation 
starts. We are sure that newspapers have not usually 
shown a proper understanding of chain store mer- 
chandising, and we are sure that your editors are 
not well posted on the matter. For this reason we 
are submitting our ideas in advance, with the request 
that you consider the facts and arrange so that the 
editorial treatment in your paper will give local chains 
a square deal.” 

In “Exhibit B,” which accompanies the plan, the 
chain grocers endeavor to impress publishers with an 
account of their great contributions to newspaper ad- 
vertising both in the amount of business placed by 
themselves and the amount diverted from magazines 
by manufacturers because of the chains’ advertising 
plans. Paragraphs seven and eight of this “exhibit” 
explain this situation to the publisher as follows: 

“As the chains spend practically all their advertis- 
ing budget in daily newspapers, they influence national 
manufacturers to consider the newspaper as an im- 
portant part of the national budget, compared to 
national magazines. This is a very important point, 
and chains should get credit from newspapers for 
being a tremendous influence on national advertisers 
to consider newspapers. 

“Chains are able, by the superiority of their mer- 
chandising machinery, to obtain special advertising 
allowances from manufacturers, which allowances are 
deducted from the national budget, depleting the 
amount available for magazine advertising. Chains 
divert this money to the newspapers as part of their 
current advertising campaign.” 

In response to a wire from Editor & Publisher Mr. 
Barnett said that the “Western Plan” was presented 
to six metropolitan newspapers in Los Angeles and 
vicinity by the committee representing the Western 
States Chain Grocers’ Association. He said the plan 


“was received cordially,” but no definite action was 
promised. 





Our hero, Jerome Spiltch, walked into 
a haberdashery store, bent upon the pur- 
chase of a shirt. The clerk, Ashur Mc- 
Shultz, received him cordially and in- 
quired as to his wants. Jerome stated 
that he’ wished a shirt with a 14 collar 
and 84 sleeves. 

“What's it for,” asked the clerk with 
a leer, “a centipede?”—Judge, 


*. + 


Cosmopolis 
The Major Domo came from Spain, 
The Cook was born in France; 
And that the Boots from Ireland hails 
Is plain at just a glance. 


The Elevator boy’s a Greek, 
The Buttons, Japanese; 

The Waiters waver all the way 
From Finn to Portuguese. 


The Chambermaids are African, 
Roumanian and Pole; 

The Porter's name is Russian, but 
He cannot use it whole. 


And where is this amazing place? — 
Can't anybody tell? 
It’s just the new and up-to-date 
American Hotel! 
. —Charlotte Pecker, in Town Topics. 
* 

Flapper (preparing to leave boy friend 
and rival alone): “Ta-ta. I’ve got to run 
along now. Don’t do anything I would.” 

Judge. 


* ” 


THE LAST LAUGH 


During the war a wealthy woman, 
wishing to do her bit toward relieving 
the tedium in the life of the doughboys 
in a near-by camp, called the military 
headquarters and asked the top sergeant 
who answered the telephone to send two 
soldiers to her house for dinner the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

“But please see to it that the men are 
not Jews,” she concluded the invitation. 

The sergeant agreed, and on Sunday 
two very black and husky Negroes pre- 
sented themselves at the lady’s home, and 
announced that they had come for din- 
ner. 

“Oh, I don’t understand,” the  flus- 
tered hostess said, “are you certain that 
you have not exchanged invitations with 
some one else?” 

“No’m, dis is de place, all right,” one 
of the Negroes replied. “Sergeant Co- 
hen done took special pains to give us 
dis address.” 

* * 
REVIVED 

All this talk of ambidexterity always 
reminds us of the old story about Bugs 
Raymond, the once famous southpaw. 
The highbrow members of the Giants 
used to guy Raymond a good deal, some 
of the guying taking the form of the 
use of large words. ‘Tenney and Ma- 
thewson once were talking about a pitch- 
er in Kansas City who used to pitch 
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part of the game right-handed and part 
of it left-handed. “Why, Bugs,” said 
Matty, “do you know that fellow is posi- 
tively ambidextrous?” “Sure,” Bugs is 
alleged to have replied, “that guy’d shoot 
you in a minute.”"—F. P. A., in New 
York World. 
* * 
ANOTHER NATURAL WONDER 

“Newfoundland, thoroughbred, beauti- 
ful large male dog, age four months, 
price $15, worth $75; also female bull, 
sister to above dog, same age, five dol- 
lars.’—Toronto Telegram. 

7 o 
SUF-FICIENT 

It was on a ship coming back from 
France. He was a Yank, a soldier from 
darkest Alabam’ and he was leaning 
against the rail, eyes wide and full of 
wonder and a slight greenish tint ap- 
pearing through the prevailing duskiness 
of his feature. He mused upon the 
waters. 

“What’s on your mind?” asked a cap- 
tain as he passed. 

“Cap’n, suh,” answered the colored 
youth, “all my life Ah’s wanted mo’ of 
everythin’, but dis am de firs’ time Ah 
eveh see anythin’ dey was enough of.” 
—Chicago News. 

* * 
THE REASON 

“To what do you attribute your long 
life?” 

“Among other things, to the fact that 
the sheriff still don’t know who shot Jim 
Williams.”—Life. 

7 


Auto Salesman: “Our cars no good? 
Why, we're selling them by the dozens!” 
Prospect: “I’m not  surprised—how 
much are they a dozen?”—Life. 
. = 


IN THE LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING 


His friends all laughed when he spoke 
to the waiter in French. But their ex- 
pressions changed when the waiter came 
right back with Scotch. 


* 7 


An American doctor was arrested aft- 
er falling down two flights of stairs. 
He complains of having been shaken be- 
fore taken.—Punch. 











Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


EXPERIENCED RESALE FAMILY FLOUR 
salesman, eastern and central states; ref- 
erences; available Jan. 1; salary or per 
barrel basis; introduce new brands, resur- 
rect dead ones. Address 1809, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

CEREAL CHEMIST OF 10 YEARS’ EX- 

perience in hard and soft wheat flour de- 

sires connection with mill; capable taking 
charge of laboratory; thorough knowledge 
of baking, also protein testing; refer- 
ences. Address 1813, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 
Northwestern spring wheat mill manu- 
facturing uniform quality flours at com- 
petitive prices, with some established 
trade, wants brokerage connections cov- 
ering central states. Address 1811, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; aiso feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





November 28, 1928 








CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORI 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS ‘CHICAGO 
MASHVILLE NEW YORK ST.Loue 











See the new 


GRAHAM 


Two TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES (rsx) 











CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Has successfully reorganized and 
managed all departments of milling 
business. Address 1812, care 551, 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 








Gloria Swanson. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE striking prayer of thanksgiving, “Our Daily Bread,” which is the 

subject of the cover picture of this week’s issue of The Northwestern 

Miller and American Baker, is the work of the Dutch artist, J. Van 
der Linde, Jr., after a painting by Nicholaas Maes. 
Dordrecht in 1632, and died in 1693. 
Rembrandt, and spent most of his life at Dordrecht, although after 1678 
he made his home at Amsterdam. 
was sold by De Lelie & Hulswit, in 1829, Yor 2,000 guilders. 
der Lande has done portraits of many celebrated persons, including a 
group of Hollywood film stars—Mae Murray, Pola Negri, Nita Naldi and 
He lives at Amsterdam. 


Maes was born at 
He was at one time a pupil of 


The original of the cover painting 
Mr. Van 














FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 








ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof Milling and Elevator 
Plants 











MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















